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GRAINNE O’MAILLEY, THE SHE-PIRATE. 


GRAINNE O’MAILLEY, commonly 
called Grace O’Malley, has long been 
famous as an Irish heroine in the tra- 
ditions of the people. We find her 
mentioned in an old peerage-book as 
“much renowned by the natives of 
Connaught, who relate many adven- 
tures and remarkable actions of her 
courage and undaunted spirit, which 
she frequently performed on the sea.” 
The writer, a complaisant compiler of 

digrees, omitted to notice that these 
egends attribute a character to her 
that is no other than piratic. Her 
name is also celebrated in various 
poetical compositions, both English 
and Irish; and in some of these 
songs, which are political ballads, 
Treland is personified under the de- 
signation of “Grana Wail.” For 
ourselves, we object that the po- 
pular voice should typify our coun- 
try as a female pirate, since this 
association of ideas is as repul- 
sive as if our good brother, John 
Bull personated himself in song as 
“Paul Jones.” Irish legends, such 
as Glendalough guides invent over 
night “to plaise the quality” next 
day, find no favour in our minds’ 
eyes. Not only is fiction less strange 
as truth, but its freaks do not 
give near so much delight as a 
simple narrative, warranting belief, 
which is the sine quad non of our 
sesthetic sense. For a long time we 
regarded “Grana Wail,” alias “Grace 
O'Malley,” on whose misspelled names 
many pseudo-patriotic songs and silly 
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stories have been hung, as a mere 
myth ; little foreseeing that we 
should publish her real Listers: and 
ignorant that her father was Lord 
of O’Mailley’s land, or Ui-m-haille, 
pronounced “Hoole,” and “Owle,” 
whence, corruptly, “ Wail,” a country 
comprising the present baronies of 
Murresk and Borrishoole, 7e. the 
borough of the O’Mailleys. The 
meaning of her Christian name, too, 
has been misconceived, for Grainne 
signifies not “Grace,” but Ugly! 
Deeming this Madam O’ Malley, who 
is represented as so unfeminine as to 
have been a buccaneer chieftainess, 
almost imaginary, we classed her in 
the category of Queens of Amazons, 
and disbelieved in her existence. 
Then, being informed that her story 
is the basis of a novel by the author 
of “Wild Sports of the West,” we 
urchased “TheDark Lady of Doona,” 
ut were no better assured of her 
reality further than that, as the novel 
writer asserts, “her existence is well 
authenticated by historians ; and her 
visit to the Court of Elizabeth, her 
predatory habits, and perilous a 
form yet the theme of ballads an 
the subject of legends among the 
peasantry.” Certainly, she lives in 
tradition, an airy record by no means 
to be disrespected; but the page of 
history is so silent about her, that it 
is no wonder if the novelist has, in 
his “Dark Lady,” left us still in the 
dark. But in the name of faith, we 
protest against such a mongrel romance 
25* 
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as this creature of his imagination, 
since it is neither good furbished-up 
fact nor pleasing fable, but a gallimau- 
fry of third-rate romance phrases, 
caricaturing both in style and speech 
a jumble of historic personages who 
were so little contemporary that some 
of them died before the rest were 


born. An Jrish “historic novel” 
verily! The legends anent “Grana 


Wail” are not nearly so incoherent, 
and are even so vivid as to have en- 
abled the following poetic portraiture 
to be drawn of her personal appear- 
ance, mien, and expression, —— 
“Restless and dark, its sharp and rapid look, 
Show’d a fierce spirit, prone a wrong to 
feel, 
And quicker to revenge it. A: a book 
That sunburnt brow did fearless thoughts 
reveal ; 
And in her girdle was a skeyne of steel. 
Her crimson mantle her gold brooch did bind ; 
— eae garments reached unto her 
eel 5 
Her hair, part fell in tresses unconfined, 
And parta silver bodkin fastened up behind.” 
According to tradition Grainne’s fa- 
ther, “Owen” O’ Mailley, was a noted 
leader of piratic ania which 
she accompanied, and having exhi- 
bited unwonted talents for command, 
on his death this bold woman took 
the command of his galleys, and sur- 
passed his plunderings by the extent 
and magnitude of hers. Ever fore- 
most in danger, her courage and con- 
duct ensured success, and the affright- 
ed natives along the entire western 
coast trembled at her name. Not 
only can it be said of her indigenous 
followers— 
** Like hungry wolves, these pirates from the 
shore, 
Whole flocks of sheep and ravish'd cattle 
bore,” 
but her fame attracted many hardy 
and desperate mariners from distant 
parts; and she was enabled at one 
period to muster a flotilla formidable 
to the strongest coast lord in Ireland. 
Her larger vessels were moored off 
Clare Island, and her smaller craft 
she kept at Carrickahowly Castle (in 
Newport Bay), which was her special 
stronghold. A hole in the castle wall 
used to be shown, through which a 
rope was run from one of her vessels, 
and kept fastened to her bed, in order 
to communicate an alarm to her apart- 
ment in case of any surprise. It is 
said that her piracies became so fre- 
quent and injurious, and her power so 
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dangerous, that she was proclaimed 
an outlaw, that a reward of £500 was 
offered for her apprehension, and that 
troops were sent from Galway to take 
the Castle of Carrickahowly ; but after 
a siege of more than a fortnight they 
were forced to retire, being repulsed 
by the valour of Grainne and her 
men. These exploits are understood 
to have been performed by her before 
and after her first marriage ; but after 
her second widowhood, finding that 
the English power in Connaught was 
growing too strong for her, she became 
reconciled to the government; and 
having with her followers done good 
service in assisting the Queen’s forces, 
she, it is stated, received a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth herself, inviting her 
to come to Court; in consequence of 
which “Grana Wail,” with some of 
her galleys, set sail for London about 
the year 1575 (rightly 1593), and was 
graciously received by the Queen. 

So far the legend, which does not, 
we shall show, err widely from some 
marks of truth we have recently lit 
upon regarding thissingularlady. In 
short, we lately fell in with a certain 
MS. anent this romantic being, this 
female Captain Cleveland, which 
manuscript is far more worthy of 
credit than any received from J/ede- 
diah Cleishbotham by the author of 
“Waverley,” since it isabrief piecg of 
autobiography. This document was 
penned while she was in London, in 
the year 1593, and is addressed to the 
Privy Council, in answer to certain 
interrogatories concerning her past 
actions, mode of life, and the political 
condition of the west of Ireland. Her 
curious statements authenticate in 
black and white many of the tradi- 
tions still afloat about her. Weshall, 
therefore, draw this sketch of our lady- 
pirate chiefly from her own words, 
and other state papers of the period. 

Our heroine begins by describing 
herself as daughter of “ Doodarro 
O’Mailly, sometime chieftain of the 
country called Upper Owle O’Mailly, 
now called the barony of Murasky.” 
Her mother was of the same clan, so 
that by both spear and spindle side 
she was nautica y bred. Her father’s 
true name was Dubhdara, i.e, “Of 
the Black Oak,” significant, it may 
be, of the timber, the heart of old 
Irish oak, of which his galleys were 
built. Besides being chief of a wide 
sea-coast territory, he was lord of the 
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Isles of Arran, then inhabited by a 
singularly wild people, of whom the 
men, being trained from boyhood, as 
fishermen, to dare the ocean waves, 
were the hardiest mariners in Ire- 
land. From early ages her paternal 
clan was celebrated for producing 
expert sailors. A bard of the four- 
teenth century commemorates their 
ee love of the sea, and warm- 
earted, clannish attachment, such as 
shipmates ever evince :— 
* ood man never was there 
Of the O’Mailleys, but a mariner ; 

The prophets of the weather are ye ; 

A tribe of affection and brotherly love.” 
Acquiring by her extraordinary en- 
dowments of mind and body com- 
plete influence over the Arran Isles- 
men and other neighbouring seafar- 
ing people, she long retained the here- 
ditary sea-king rule that had made 
the chieftains, her fathers, “ strong,” 
as the viceroy of the day declares, 
“in galleys and seamen.” The first 
husband of our heroine was worthy 
of her, his warlike character being 
indicated by his agnomen, Donnell, 
“ Tecoghie,” oran chogaidh, t.e., “ Of 
the Wars.” He was a distinguished 
chief of the O’Flahertys, a race 
deemed the most contentious of all 
the bellicose clans of old Ireland. 
Sobriquets similarly suggestive of 
combative habits were frequent in 
his time among his tribe. His enemy 
and superseder in the chieftaincy, Sir 
Murrough, being named Va Dtuadha, 
te, “Of the Battle-Axes,” because 
he was accustomed to retain a strong 
force of battle-axe guards, called gal- 
loglasses ; and another of his surname, 
being a desperate warrior, was nick- 
named Na Buille, i.e, the Bully, or 
Furious. Curious are the duties that 
were rendered to this lord of Conne- 
mara, a country where old manners 
still obtain in fuller life than else- 
where in this kingdom ; for in this 
respect it is as Spain is to Europe, 
and Brittany to France, the least 
changed stronghold of an antique 
people. As seigneur of his tribe, he 
was used to receive rent in its origi- 
nal form, viz., certain measures of 
oatmeal, called sruhan, “with suffi- 
cient butter,” from eve uarter of 
a townland throughout the ny of 
Ballynahinch. Besides this regular 
receipt, which formed the principal 
support of his household, he was enti- 
tled, whenever he gave away a daugh- 
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ter in marriage, to levy a two-year old 
heifer from each inhabited quarter of 
land. As, agreeably with his widow’s 
statement, he was lord over ninety- 
six such quarters, the maiden thus 
provided with a portion had a fair 
one for a chieftain’s daughter. When- 
ever he attended assizes at the county 
town, his people sent him a butt of 
sack, probably to console him for sub- 
mitting to take part in so innovatory 
a method of administering law as a 
general sessions; for he and his pre- 
decessors, as enforcers of jurispru- 
dence in their own country, were en- 
titled to receive seven cows from any 
thief that had stolen a cow, and a 
similar number of any other species 
of cattle, as a fine for each stolen one. 
It was, indeed, a chieftain’s principal 
duty to check robbery, and this pen- 
alty was more merciful than was en- 
forced by his neighbour, the first Earl 
of Clanricarde, who used to cause cat- 
tle-stealers to be hung, with a quarter 
of beef about their necks! Should 
any one under his rule take either 
ambergrease (that singular substance 
discharged by spermaceti whales, and 
frequently found on the Connemara 
coast), or wreck of the sea, lying on 
his shores, without giving notice to 
him or his stewards, a fine of seven 
cows was due. These duties rendered 
to the rulers of his race, are indic- 
ative of the ancient and peculiar state 
of his maritime territory, which ex- 
tended over 100 miles of coast. The 
“butt of sack,” however, was of 
recent imposition, for assizes were 
a novelty in Galway. It seems, 
also, that the O’Flahertys became 
too fond, as did many other tiernas, 
of “a carouse of sack,” and over 
frequently repeated the proverbiall 
favourite expression of the time, “ 
am going to Galway to marry the 
King of Spain’s daughter,” mean- 
ing to drink the Spanish wine then 
abundant and cheap in the town 
taverns. But wedlock with this entic- 
ing princess, this false Infanta, proved 
a ruinous alliance, for the pandering 
vintners obtained, in exchange for the 
beautiful and exhilarating liquid, large 
tracts of land, which their posterity, 
the Martins, Frenches, Bodkins, &e., 
long enjoyed. 

rainne’s husband’s residence was 
the extensive fortress of Bunowen, 
situated at the mouth of the river 
Owenmore, as its name implies ; and 
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his country was the barony of Batle- 
na-h-insi, i.¢c., the town of the island. 
The shore of this territory, which is 
still designated as “ the wilds of Con- 
nemara,” is indented by a number of 
harbours, capable of containing ves- 
sels of any burden. At the period 
under review, Galway (a seaport des- 
tined to absorb much of the com- 
merce of Liverpool), was a place of 
considerable trade. ar el a then, 
Grainne O’ Flaherty’s,néeO’ Mailley’s, 
position was an excellent one for a 
pirate; and not a she-wolf among 
the rocks of Connemara was readier 
in improving her opportunities. It 
is likely that she took especial care 
to plunder the galliots that sailed into 
the bay, laden with wine butts con- 
signed to “Martin Brothers,” in those 
days, when this house had not yet 
purchased her husband’s estate, but 
was becoming wealthy by exchang- 
ing Irish salmon for Peninsular vint- 
ages; and that “ Wine Island” in 
the river running through that estate, 
obtained its name from being the safe 
receptacle of the sherries, ports, and 
clarets she became possessed of by 
lightening barks of their burdens. 
She doubtless gladdened her sailors’ 
hearts with those generous wines. 
After the decease of the Lord of Con- 
nemara, her husband, his rival for the 
chieftaincy of the tribe, namely, Sir 
Murrough of the Battle-axes, resolv- 
ing to subdue her sept, sent his eld- 
est son to surprise their stronghold, 
Ballynahinch, where, having driven 
off the widow and her two sons, he 
erected a strong castle, and so usurped 
the estate for many years. The vicis- 
situdes of our heroine’s troubled life 
began with her widowhood ; and why 
80, requires explanation, in justice to 
her, since her distressed condition 
formed her plea for the savage mode 
of living she adopted. 

It apeoeee that, on the death of 
Donnell O’Flaherty, his stout widow 
actually assumed the “ government” 
(so it is stated) of his country—pro- 
bably in the name and for the benefit 
of her children. But she had no right 
except might; and custom did not 
entitle widows to levy any jointure 
off the lands of a clan. Though go- 
vernor de facto of the sept, she was 
not so de jure, because native usage 
gave neither inheritance nor power 
to women. She maintained her firm 
grasp for the sake of her sons, one of 
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whom aspired to be chief of the entire 
tribe ; and, as a step towards securin 

acknowledgment, by government, o 

their title to land, submitted to a 
novel imposition, a crown-rent of 10. 
from every “quarter” containing 120 
acres, peewee the land were not 
waste, but bearing, as the phrase ran, 
either corn or horn. She also, with 
others in possession who hoped to 
obtain charter titles, agreed to a com- 
mutation by which their power of 
exacting arbitrary rents and war taxes 
was compounded for a right to fixed 
rents. But this “ composition,” as 
our heroine calls it, was guilty of a 
vital omission, which she thus fiercely 
comments on. Excusing herself (in 
1593) to the Government for the course 
of life she had led, she explains that 
she enjoyed no provision in the way 
of dowry, because— 

‘** The countries and territories of the 
chieftains, her husbands, and generally 
so among the Irishry, did, after the rude 
custom of their ancestors, never yield 
dowries or thirds to the ladies thereof, 
or to any women surviving the chieftain ; 
the rents, services, and reservations not 
being certain, but confused and, for the 
most part, extorted, the people, for fear, 
yielding to the chieftains whatsoever 
they would crave, more than, of right, 
what they ought to have.” 


Under tanistic tenure of chieftaincy 
it was impossible to ensure the pay- 
ment of a dowry to the widow of even 
the mightiest “king,” whose queen 
might, during his Iife-time, indeed, 
levy the customary pin-money ; but, 
directly she became a relict, lost all 
rights, for the times were those when 
the sword was the sole remedy. She 
proceeds to say, that— 

** Among the Irishry the custom is, 
that a wife shall have but her first 
dowry, without any increase or allow- 
ance for the same” (when she becomes a 
widow). 

The endowments given by chieftains 
to their daughters upon marriage de- 
pended, of course, either on the wealth 
of the father or his customary power 
to exact dowries from his vassals. 
The collup an sprea, or portion of 
cattle for the marriage of Gaelic 
“ princesses,” therefore, varied, but 
seems usually to have consisted of a 
heifer from every dairy, a filly from 
every stud, and a sheep from every 
flock. Such was the primitive nature 
of the provision customary for even 
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the widow of a “king” among the 
Irish, that, so lately as the time of 
Cromwell, the jointure of O’Sulivan- 
more’s relict was a right of grazing a 
certain number of cows on the moun- 
tains in her late husband’s country.* 
To the present day cows and sheep 
form the principal part of marriage 
portions of most females in Conne- 
mara. Our widow, a well-informed 
authority, continues :— 


** Before any woman delivers up her 
marriage (portion) to her husband, she 
receives sureties for its restitution in 
manner and form as she hath delivered 
it; in regard that husbands, and espe- 
cially chieftains, have, through their 
great expenses, no goods to leave behind 
them at their death, Lut are commonly 
in debt. ’ 


Besides this danger, that a widow’s 
chattels, in cows, mares, and sheep 
would be seized for her late husband’s 
liabilities, there was, she shows, an- 
other cogent cause for demanding 
security :— 

‘*Other times, wives are divorced 
upon proof of pre-contracts; and the 
husband now and then, without any 
lawful or due proceeding, do put his 
wife from him. and so bringeth in an- 
other. So as the wife is to have sureties 
for her dowry for fear of the worse.” 


Irish husbands of those days seem 
to have managed changes of wives 
without the aid of a divorce court ; 
and, sooth to say, more shame to them, 
on slighter grounds than the cele- 
brated James Fitzmaurice, who put 
away his wife “for writing amorous 
letters to a brother of the Earl of 
Ormonde.”t ~ 

Our dowager complainant, who so 
angrily declares of Irish chieftains, 
that it was “the rude custom of their 
ancestors never to yield thirds (of 
rent) to widows,” was ignorant of the 
legal reason why a Gaelic king could 
not endow his wife with an annuity, 
viz., that he himself had less than a 
life interest in his rent, being merely 
its recipient in right of his office as 
king, mn being elective, might not 
continue in his family. 

Following her account of herself, 
we find her stating, that “during the 
continued discord among the Irishry, 
especially of West Connaught, every 
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chieftain, for his safeguard and de- 
fence of his followers and country, 
took up arms by strong hand to make 
head against his neighbours.” Here, 
by a masterly stroke of the pen, she 
describes the need and mode of carry- 
ing on the battle for life among kings 
of the Outer Connaught barbarians. 
By the strong hand, verily, the lamh 
laidhir war-cry of the O’Briens! So 
catching, so cogent was the cacoethes 
pugnandi in the west, that, as she in 
continuance candidly confesses, “ she 
was so” (in similar forcible fashion) 
“constrained to maintain herself and 
people by sea and land for the space 
of forty years.” A bold course the gal- 
lant widow took, meriting, indeed, our 
loudest bravissima ! During no small 
space of time did this valiant dame 
hold her own, and help it out by 
seizing what others owned. Her mari- 
time and longshore exploits began 
in 1553 and had not ceased when she 
wrote in 1593. Her forty years’ lea- 
dership on the Irish seas and in 
Connaught deserts was by no means 
Mosaic, if she rebelled and despoiled 
as energetically as she is stated to 
have done ; for Sir Richard Bingham, 
governor of the province, protests, in 
one of his despatches, that she “is 
a notable traitress, and has been nurse 
to all the rebellions in the province 
for forty years.” So vigorous a nurse, 
wet and dry, must have reared a lively 
succession of insurrections! In one 
of her petitions to the Queen she 
styles the mode of life she adopted 
her “thrade of maintenance,” throw- 
ing into this phrase a delicious stress 
of brogue on the word thrade, and 
evidently considering her calling in- 
evitable and venial. Born of a sea- 
reaving race, and addicted to nautical, 
military, and domestic command, 
Lady Grainne, i.¢, The Ugly, took 
naturally to her graceless way of liv- 
ing. She had good English preceden 
at least among the unfair sex; an 
her manly example was followed by 
some whose names are famous as 
founders of British naval supremacy, 
since the brave Sir Francis Drake, the 
notorious Tom Stuckley, and the gal- 
lant Raleigh were, like her, no better 
than they should have been, pirati- 
cally considered. In times when the 


* Down Survey, Bibl. Imp. Paris. 
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temptation of robbing a Spanish gal- 
leon was irresistible to a Devonshire 
seaman, what would it have cost a 

alway seawoman as spirited as our 
heroine to abstain from boarding a 
British bark ? 

Again, the age was one when naval 
adventure, as exhibited in Raleigh, 
and his celebrated half-brother, Sit 
Humphry Gilbert, was very product- 
ive and popular; so that we can ac- 
count for the merciful manner in 
which our sea-queen was treated, on 
her submission and aeeyeeees at 
court, by Elizabeth, who is said, in 
rhyme, to have declared to her cour- 
tiers— 

“T protest y’ are not worth a filbert, 
ompared with Sir Humphry Gilbert ;” 
and whose lion heart may have se- 
cretly exulted in the wae sway ob- 
tained over men by the bold woman 

she saw kneeling before her. 

The clansmen Grainne chiefly com- 
manded formed the sept of O’Fla- 
herty’s that owned Connemara. The 
entire tribe possessed all western 
Connaught, and bore the character of 
being the wildest of the wild Irish. 
Combining the attributes of hardiness 
and adventure peculiar to a semi- 
maritime race, with the qualities 
natural to an unsubjugated Celtic 
clan, they are declared to have sur- 
passed all other clans in barbarous 

ride. According to the legend, they 

ad stricken such terror into the 
townsmen of Galway that the wes- 
tern gate of the om bore the follow- 
ure :—* From the ferocious 
0’ 


lahertys, good Lord deliver us.” 
The suffering and timid burghers ad- 


dressing, in 1484, Pope Innocent 
VIIL, represent their country neigh- 
bours as “mountainous and savage 
men, by whom,” say they, “the citi- 
zensaresometimesrobbed and killed;” 
and other of the town records exhibit 
the frequent losses, by sea and land, 
sustained at the hands of this fierce 
tribe. Such having been the ill cha- 
racter of the clan our heroine com- 
manded, it is no marvel if 

“ Treason, d’ye see, was to her a dish of tea, 

And murther, bread and butter!” 


Her spouse having perished, pro- 
bably in one of the wars from which 
che took his sobriquet, she married 
again; yet forfeited nothing of her 
independent position, though wedded 
to a powerful chief, Sir Richard 
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Bourke, lord of the Mayo sept of the 
great Norman-Irish clan of this sur- 
name. He governed his tribe under 
the Gaelic title of “Mac William 
Eughter,” i.e. the lower ; (the nearer, 
or upper sept, having the Earl ot 
Clanricarde for its chief,) and he was 
also known by a warlike sobriquet, 
viz.: “ Richard in Iron,” from being 
constantly encased in plate armour, 
for so deadly were his feuds that 
he required continual bodily pro- 
tection. Viceroy Sydney describes 
this bold knight, our dark lady’s 
second venture, as “a great man, lord 
of a wide sea-coast territory, wherein 
are many goodly havens;’ and his 
Excellency makes the following men- 
tion of her ladyship in his autobio- 
graphy, referring to his visit to Gal- 
way, in 1576, when, says he, 


“There came to me a most famous 
feminine sea captain, called Grany I- 
Mallye, and offered her service unto me 
whersoever I would command her, with 
three galleys and two hundred fighting 
men, either in Ireland or Scotland. She 
brought with her her husband, for she 
was, as well by sea as by land, more 
than master’s mate with him. He was 
of the nether Bourkes, and now, as I 
hear, Mac William Euter, and called by 
nickname ‘ Richard in Iron.’ This was 
a notorious woman in all the coasts of 
Ireland. This woman did Sir Philip 
sce and speak with; he can more at 
large inform you of her.” 


This interview between our out- 
landish Lady Bourke and the illus- 
trious Sir Philip Sydney occurred 
during his visit to our metropolis. 
However much Iron Dick, her in- 
ferior half, may have been hen- 
pecked, he was a turbulent fighting- 
cock, being described by annalists as 
“a plundering, warlike, unquiet, and 
rebellious man, who had often forced 
the gap of danger upon his enemies, 
and upon whom it was frequently 
forced.” Theirson, the first Viscount 
Mayo, styled Theobald of the Ship, is 
said to have been so called because 
his very nautical mother was brought 
to bed of him onshipboard. She evi- 
dently was, matrimonially viewed, the 
gray mare of the connubial couple 
ormed by her and Ironsided Richard. 
Yet it must not be supposed that he 
would have been mastered by every 
woman, since there are other accounts 
to show that he wasa bold bird of prey, 
fierce as the black eagle of his native 
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hills, that used to destroy its food, 
the red deer, by grappling its horns, 
tearing out its eyes, and forcing it 
down a precipice. But then his mate 
was like the female eagle, bolder, 
bigger, and blacker than he, in heart, 
if not in body. 

Our maritime Amazon, who rode 
those unruly sea-horses, the Atlantic 
billows, could, on an emergency, have 
brought out afar larger force than she 
offered the Queen, for, in subsequent 
—— she commanded a score of gal- 

eys. She evidently wished to be- 
come a vassal of the crown, and hold 
her sub-sovereignty of the western 
Trish seas by naval feudal service ; 
her three ships and their crews of two 
hundred able seamen, being intended 
to stand in place of the service of 
three knights, with their men-at- 
arms, usually rendered for a barony. 
In her peculiar way she was as chi- 
valrous as any Norman paladin armed 
cap & pied and monté a cheval, and 
was qualified to march over mountain 
waves and bivouac on the deep. Let 
us endeavour to form an idea of the 
appearance presented by this bold 
dame, her half-savage crew, and rude 
flotilla. Of her person there is no 
description, beyond what tradition 
suggests to theimagination, depictin 
her as “the dark lady,” tall oa 
swarthy. The costume of her men 
seems to have been short frieze man- 
tles, red or blue trousers, and brogues, 
with no head covering, save their 
matted locks; while their weapons 
were pikes, skeans, and swords.* It 
must not be imagined that her galleys 
were trim-built craft, constructed of 
oaken beams and pine planks, and fas- 
tened with copper nails. On the con- 
trary, some of her puny fleet may 
have been no mare than large cor- 
acles, such as may still be seen, 
formed of frames of wicker work, 
covered with horse hides, buoyant 
and bounding on the waves of our 
western coast. Others may have been 
strong timber, clinker-built “lym- 
hads,” such as figure in the armorial 
loutie of the Campbells and other 
Hebridean families; and sometimes 
on old tombstones in our sea-coast 
ve-yards, emblematic of the call- 
ing of the entombed man that once 
sailed in that strange-looking vessel, 
rising at prow and stern, and with a 
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single mast amidships. According to 
local legends, it seems that besides the 
flag that used to float from this mast 
(which colours were, in our heroine’s 
case, of course, black), it was custom- 
ary, whenever a favourable wind was 
sorely wanted, to suspend a he-goat 
alive! Another observance was in 
use for the same end, a live cat being 
occasionally buried in the sand of 
the sea-shore, with its face turned to 
the adverse breeze; and there was a 
still more solemn ceremony, the erec- 
tion of a pile of stones, bearing a rude 
resemblance to a house, on the offer- 
ing of which, with muttered n 
prayers, to an imaginary goblin, a fair 
wind was expected. Other equally 
superstitious observances, but not of 
heathen nature, having been in use 
upon the launching of a war-galley in 
the Hebrides, we may conceive that 
something of the sort was observed 
whenever Grainne, Lady Bourke, 
named a new vessel before it was 
co into the — The form of 

lessing a Western Highland ship, 
when going to sea, is contained in the 
Gaelic liturgy, composed by a bishop 
of Argyle, in the year 1566. It was 
customary, among the Scottish isles- 
men, for the clan bards to sing an 
ode on this occasion, to animate the 
crew, including benedictions such as 
the ensuing, which we extract from 
a chaunt sung on board the bark 
of McDonald of Clan-Ronald. “A 
blessing on all our armour, offensive 
and defensive; on our swords, keen, 
blue, Spanish blades; on our bows, 
that we bravely bend in the strife ; on 
our birchen arrows, that splinter not, 
and the seals’ rough spoil that con- 
tains them; on our light quivering 
darts, and tough, knotty pikes ; on our 
coats of mail, proof against the edge 
of an ill-tempered sword; on our 
targets, thick with triple hides and 
brazen bars; and on whatever other 
warlike stores are now on board of 
this bark.” Then, addressing the 
rowers, the bards chaunted this in- 
citement :—“ That you may urge the 
long, black vessel, keeping time, pull- 
ing quickly, making the surges fly! 
O, bend and stretch ye stoutly, ye sons 
of ocean islands! Send her swiftly 
cver the waves! Lo! her prow cuts 
through the rising sea!” 

Let us not, however, yield too far 
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to the temptation of drawing upon our 
imagination, in depicting this cor- 
sairess, since we may run into the fault 
of marring that fidelity in describing 
her, which, since our materials are 
derived from faithful sources, we wish 
to adhere to. Her piratic profession 
was common enough at the time ; the 
narrow seas being infested with ama- 
teur freebooters, who preyed on the 
growing commerce. The Clan O’ Dris- 
coll, of Baltimore, were especially no- 
torious for “detestable piracies.” The 
real marvel is, that a woman should 
have turned to beceme what the law 
terms “an enemy of the human race.” 

Neglecting the natural wealth, the 
shoals of fish, that lay hid in the 
ocean, for the artificial products borne 
on its surface, Lad urke recked 
little, in sooth, of turbot and mackerel, 
being no more intended by educa- 
tion or nature for a fishwife than for 
a chronicler of small beer. When at 
the height of her pride, and, like the 
shark, she slighted the small prey in 
the sea to turn on man, we warrant 
she scorned to pick up the bits of 
wreck, ejectamenta maris, that Atian- 
tic storms, in nights when light-houses 
were unknown, scattered round the 
coast of Connemara. The law of 
flotsum and jetsum, enforced by her 
late spouse after his fashion, had little 
value in her eyes, when, piercing 
through the haze, she descried some 
argosy bearing in to Galway Bay, 
laden with freight her galley could 
take toll from. Such a flying-fish 
was sure to be pounced on by this 
human osprey. Yet she was, doubt- 
less, moderate in her demands on the 
vessels she boarded, prudent not to 
exasperate the owners, and careful 
to avoid the shedding of blood. Her 
qualities were evidently not only of 
a commanding character, but such 
as gained her the attachment of her 
followers; for a mere fierce, reckless 
woman would never have preserved 
control over her rough crew. Pro- 
bably, her piratic habits were like 
spots in amber, enveloped in a ge- 
niality, a sunniness of bearing, that 
warmed the hearts of her depend- 
ents. And doubtless, the daily live- 
lihood, the support of her clansmen, 
denied them on land by the distracted 
state of the country, and only to be 
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obtained at sea by a predatory way 
of life, were essential and dear to 
her; and she often, may be, swore 
by St. Dara, the patron saint of the 
Arran Isles, that she would live and 
die with her people; and, if perish 
she must, die, as her husband lived, 
with harness on; and, not tamely, 
but avenged ; as fierce in death as 
the white otter of Connemara, an 
enn animal of prey, Jike her, 
and never killed without sacrifice of 
man or dog. Then besides, she, no 
doubt, wore a girdle, made of the pre- 
cious skin of one of those rare beasts, 
embroidered with cabalistic letters, 
forming a mystic charm against sud- 
den death, and also ensuring in the 
minds of her sailors, victory on the 
side of the wearer. A few words of 
encouragement and command, to 


* Point the guns upon the chase, 
And bid the deadly cutlas shine ;—” 


the oarsmen would cheer, and strain- 
ing at their work, soon lay her along- 
side the trader. After rifling the 
vessel in no outrageous degree, she 
would hoist sail and let her galley 
scud athwart the breeze towards her 
own archipelago, reverently causing 
her mainsail to be lowered thrice in 
honour of the Trinity as she passed 
the island sacred to St. Dara, and re- 
ligiously rendering a tithe of her plun- 
der to the friars of Tombeola Abbey. 
Let us also fancy the superstitious 
talk, such as delights those who go 
down into the deep and see its won- 
ders, that whiled away many an hour 
on board her bark ; how those singu- 
lar, semi-human fishes, the seals, that 
lay basking on the rocks, were crigin- 
ally an indigenous clan, the Mac 
Coneelys, whom certain magicians, 
the Druids, had metamorphosed into 
seals; and how, therefore, it would 
be cannibalism to eat them; then, 
how the phantom-ships, sometimes 
seen in the offing, were no spectral 
illusions, but demon galleys, sent to 
seize the souls of seamen that ne- 
glected their duties ; while the spirits 
of pious sailors were sure of passin 
to I-Brazil, that enchanted “Isle o 
the Blest,” a terrestrial elysium,mak- 
ing its appearance to mortal optics 
but once in seven years.* 

Her actions during the first half of 


* «*O’Flaherty’s West Connaught,” pp. 27, 31, 68. 
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her marauding life are consigned to 
oblivion, the earliest record of her 
freebooting proceedings being, that 
during a marauding expedition, as it 
would seem, led by her in the spring 
of 1577, into the county of Kerry, 
she was captured by the Earl of Des- 
mond, who, as virtual sovereign of 
“the Kingdom of Kerry,” was sure 
to resent any such trespass, even 
though the trespasser were one of the 
fair sex, and he detained her for some 
time as his prisoner; but at length, on 
the demand of ‘the governor of Mun- 
ster, committed her to his safer cus- 
tody. On this occasion she is thus 
characterized by the Governor in 
a despatch of the day*: “Grany 
O’Mayle, a woman that hath impu- 
dently passed the part of womanhood, 
and beena great spoiler, and chief com- 
mander and director of thieves and 
murtherers at sea, to spoil this pro- 
vince.” The ensuing entry occurs in 
an interesting diary kept by this 
— when Lord Justice of the king- 
om :— 


** 1578, Oct. 1, Leighlin.—To that 
place was brought unto me Graine-ny- 
Maille, a woman of the province of Con- 
naught, governing a country of the 
O’Flahertys, famous for her stoutness 
of courage and person, and for sundry ex- 
ploits done by her at sea She was 
taken by the Earl of Desmond, a year 
and a-half ago, and has remayned ever 
since partly with him, and partly in her 
Majesty’s gaol at Limerick; and was 
sent for now by me, tocome to Dublyn, 
where she is yet remayning.” 


Obtaining her release, she returned 
home; and so destructive to the 
trade of Galway were, it would seem, 
therobberies committed by this pirate 
extraordinary, that in the spring of 
1579 it was found necessary to send 
a body of troops, under the command 
of Captain William Martin, to besiege 
her castle of Carrig-a-hooly (Carrick- 
a-h-umhale). The expedition sailed 
from the injured seaport on the 8th 
March, but so spirited was the defence 
made by this marvellous woman, that 
the beleaguers were compelled on the 
20th to retreat, and narrowly escaped 
being made prisoners. The names of 
the men sent on this occasion are re- 
corded in a list made by the governor 
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of the province.t Her pride rose with 
this successful repulse of the town 
garrison; and not long after she 
bravely ventured to show herself in 
the discomfited city, as appears by 
the following paragraph in a letter 
from the governor of the province, 
dated October, 1582 :— 


‘* There is at present in this town of 
the country people above four hundred, 
and most gentlemen; and besides, very 
many gentlewomen, their wives, among 
whom GranyO’Mally is one,and thinketh 
herself to be no small lady.” 


Her proud ladyship was, however, 
destined soon to fall by the death, the 
next year, of Sir Richard Bourke. 
Taking up her curious scrap of auto- 
biography, we extract the ensuing 
account of her adventures after she 
had lost her last husband. Writing, 
or rather dictating, in the third per- 
son, she says :— 


‘* She gathered together all her own 
followers, and with one thousand head 
of cows and mares departed and became 
a dweller in Borosowle, parcel of the 
Erle of Ormond’s lands.” 


What a strange picture this stout 
lady, relict of two great chieftains, 
must have aaa when, in anti- 
que patriarchal fashion, she collected 
her dependents, and went to dwell 
in Carrickowly Castle, as nominal 
tenant to | Ormond. Her herd 
of cattle represented her original 
dowry, as a chieftain’s daughter, with 
its increase during her wifehood. Yet 
she seems to have thought little of the 
pastoral cares connected with cows, 
foals, and fillies. Her nautical habits 
were still to her taste, and could be 
indulged from this old, rock-built, 
sea-girt eyrie of her children’s ter- 
ritory, which is thus graphically de- 
scribed in the ballad :— 

“ There stands a tower by the Atlantic side, 

A gray old tower, by storms and sea-waves 


Perch'd on a cliff; beneath it yawneth wide 
A lofty cavern, of yore a fit retreat 
For pirates’ galleys ; altho’ now, you'll meet 
Nought but the seal and wild gull. From that 
cave 
A ee steps doth upwards lead your 
eet 
Unto a lonely chamber! Bold and brave 
Is he who climbs that stair, all slippery from 
the wave.” 





* State Paper Office. 
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This high chamber was henceforth 
her state-cabin, her watch-tower, 
where, even at night, she could in- 
stantly be informed of any attack. 
With her second widowhood, her vi- 
cissitudinous life recommenced. Not 
only was the loss of a lordly husband 
the loss of considerable power to a 
martial lady like this, but, as she was 
not entitled to any jointure, she was 
a dowerless dowager, and liable to 
lose her flocks and herds at one fell 
swoop,—her local habitation and re- 
sources much resembling those of Lady 
Serena in the Faerie Queen, for— 
“In these wylde deserts, where she now 

abode, 

There dwelt a salvage nation, which did live 
Of stealth and spoile, and making nightly rode 

Into their neighbours borders; ne did give 

Themselves to any trade, (as for to drive 
The painfull plough, or cattell for to breed, 

Or by adventurous merchandize to thrive), 
But on the labours of poor men to feed, 

And serve their owne necessities with others 
need.” 

Our heroine, however, was quite mis- 

tress of her position, and knew no 


more of law than did that predatory 
lord of Teviotdale whose motto was— 
“Thou shall want, ere I want!” De- 
termining to wrest Connemara from 


its usurping possessor, she instigated 
her sons, Owen and Morrough, to re- 
take the important island residence 
of Ballynahinch, which they, with 
the aid of another faction in the clan, 
accomplished. In revenge, their cat- 
tle were swept off ; and a petty war- 
fare was waged for some time between 
these ferocious O’Flaherties, with 
mutual destruction ; but, finally, the 
bone of contention remained in the 
possession of our heroine’s sons.* Of 
the death of her eldest she gives the 
following tragical account :— 

“ Owen, all his life time, remained a 
true subject to Her Majestie (under the 
governors of the province), until July, 
1586, at which time the Bourkes of 
M‘William’s country, and the sept of 
the Joyces, began to rebel. Her said 
son did then, according to (governor) 
Sir Richard Bingham’s special direction, 
withdraw himself, his followers, and 
tenants, with all their goods and cattle 
into a strong island, for their more and 
better assurance.” 


Our narrator continues to describe 
the calamitous events of the time :— 
**Then were sent against the rebels 
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(the Bourkes) 500 soldiers, under the 
leading of Captain John Bingham, who 
was appointed by his brother (the gover- 
nor) as his lieutenant in those parts. 
When they missed both the rebels and 
their cattle, they came to the main land, 
right against the said island, calling for 
victuals. Whereupon my son, Owen, 
came forth, with a number of boats, and 
ferried all the soldiers into the island, 
where they were entertained with the 
best cheer. That night, the said Owen 
was apprehended, and tied with a rope, 
with eighteen of his chief followers. In 
the morning. the soldiers drew out of 
the island 4,000 cows, 500 stud mares 
and horses, and 1,000 sheep, leaving the 
remainder of the poor men in the island 
without food; came with the cattle and 
prisoners to Ballynehensy, where John 
Bingham staid for their coming, and who, 
that evening, caused the said eighteen 
persons, without trial or good cause, to 
be hanged, among whom was a gentle- 
man of land and living, aged fourscore 
and ten years. The next night follow- 
ing, a false larum being raised in the 
camp in the dead of the night, the said 
Owen, being fast bound iu the cabin of 
Captain Grene O’ Mulloy, at that instant 
was cruelly murthered, having twelve 
deadlie wounds. and in that miserable 
sort he ended his years and unfortunate 
days.” 

Those accurate annalists, The Four 
Masters, corroborate her narrative, 
saying that, in the summer of 1586, 
reat numbers of men joined the 

urkes in rebellion, and, as a preli- 
minary, sent away their women and 
moveables into the wilds and fastnes- 
ses of the country; whereupon Go- 
vernor Bingham despatched several 
companies of soldiers in chase of the 
insurgents, most of whom turned rob- 
bers ; and that these military plun- 
dered two parties of the O’ Flaherties, 
who were, or thought themselves, 
under the protection of the law. The 
account further describes the capture 
and execution of our unhappy lady’s 
eldest born. She continues to state 
that in the year, 1586 :— 

** After the murthering of her son, 
Owen, rebellion being rife in Conaught, 
Sir Richard Bingham granted her his 
letters of protection against all men, and 
willed her to remove from her dwelling 
at Borosowle, and to come and dwell 
under him.” 


In an evil hour, the aged widow 
acted on the invitation of the English 
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satrap, and then, if we are to believe 
her story :— 

‘She was encountered, as she tra- 
velled, by five bands of soldiers, under 
the leading of John Bingham, and there- 
upon she was apprehended, and tied in 
arope. Both she and her followers, at 
that instant, were spoiled of their said 
cattle, and of all they had; and were 
brought to Sir Richard, who caused a 
new pair of gallows to be made for her 
last funeral, where she thought to end 
her days.” 


Our enireuned heroine was, how- 
ever, born to be neither hanged nor 
drowned. She was,she continues, “let 
at liberty upon hostages and pledges 
being given for her by one Richard 
Bourk, called the Divel’s Hook.” 
The chieftain who kindly gave se- 
curity for her good behaviour was 
her son-in-law, a “notable traitor,” 
styled An Chorrain, i.e., “Of the 
ook,” or, ordinarily, “The Devil’s 
Hook,” after the name of his abode, 
a curved promontorial retreat, where 
he long defied the English power, but 
not his satanic majesty and some of 
his works, for he was anotorious plun- 
derer and insurgent, and was used to 
boast his special reputation of never 


having submitted to a Saxon gover- 


nor. The autobiographist continues, 
giving the following account of the 
close of her turbulent manner of life. 

**When the Divil’s Hook did rebel, 
fear compelled her to fly by sea into 
Ulster; and there she stayed three 
months, with O’Neill and O’Donell, her 
gallies by a tempest being broken. She 
then returned to Conaght, and in Dub- 
lin received Her Majesty’s gracious par- 
don, six years past, and so was made free. 
Ever sithence she dwelleth in Conaght, 
a farmer’s life, verie poore, bearing cess, 
and paying Her Majesty composition 
rent. Utterly she did give over her for- 
mer thrade of maintenance by sea and land.” 


“ Her thrade of maintenance!” A 
delicate phrase for the piratic profes- 
sion she so long had practised! Per- 
haps it was policy that led the go- 
vernment to grant her a pardon, the 
year when the Spanish Armada first 
menaced our shores, since it was ob- 
viously desirable that all minor raisers 
of sea-storms, even such a wild witch 
as this, should be pacified. Her bro- 
ther chiefs, detesting the Queen of 
England, on both national and reli- 
gious grounds, were, in general, ready 
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enough to look to the King of Spain 
and the Pope to aid them in throwing 
off the yoke of “the woman Eliza- 
beth,” or, as they commonly called 
her, the Sassenach Cailleach, i.e., the 
Saxon Hag.* But our dark lady, and 
other insurrectionists, to whom the 
sceptre of mercy had also been ex- 
tended, were in a quiescent state in 
the year 1587, that terrible time 
when, in the words of the well-known 
old song— 
‘* Long the proud Spaniards had vaunted their 
conquests, 

Threatening ourcountry with fire and sword; 

Often preparing their navy most sumptuous, 


With all the provision that Spain could 
afford.” 


In the year following, the dreaded 
preparations being complete, the huge 
men-of-war of the Armada, loomin 
off the southern coast of England, 
caused a panic, but only a temporary 
panic; for as the contemporary Sallad 
ran— 

* Our Queen was then at Tilbury, 

What could we more desire, a? 
Sir Francis Drake, for her sweete sake, 
Did sett em all on fire, a!” 


Not all on fire, though ; for many a 
hulk of that pseudo-invincible flotill 
tempest struck and shattered, drift 
on to our western shores, so many 
monuments of the wreck of that proud 
attempt at invasion. 

In the year following, the persua- 
sions of such of the Spaniards as had 
escaped from shipwreck, led some of 
the native clans to rebel, of which the 
sole permanent effect was, that part 
of their lands were confiscated and 
granted away. Money! and rent!— 
the loud calls of every grasping cour- 
tier of the day, were heard even so far as 
beyond theshores of Outer Connaught. 
As has been seen, the Earl of Ormonde, 
a mighty nobleman, had obtained a 
grant of Carrickahowly Castle, the 
nest of our she-pirate, the very perch 
of this sea-eagle ; and his lordship in 
consideration, probably, of her ren- 
derings, extended his powerful pro- 
tection to her. But when a certain 
Saxon courtier acquired, subsequently, 
a hold on her remote rocks, the Isles 
of Arran, this greedy “stranger,” by 
name Sir Thomas Lestran was 
deemed such a land shark, that 
Grainne, though she had not dared 
to impugn the right of the grandee 
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whale, Ormonde, to swallow large 
pieces of her territory, determined to 
try and frighten the cormorant Eng- 
lish knight from settling on her is- 
lands ; and, accordingly, in the Spring 
of 1590, though peace had been con- 
cluded by government with the pro- 
vincial insurgents, this bold buccan- 
eeress landed, with three galleys “full 
of knavés,” on the Arran Isles, and 
thoroughly harried the new tenants 
Lestrange had established there. In 
the year following, the governor of 
the province reports that, a considera- 
ble fleet of Hebridean Scots having 
recently landed in her neighbourhood, 
and committed much havoc, she is 
preparing twenty boats for the pur- 
of pursuing these rival ravagers; 
ut the satrap declares he shall not 
interfere, because he hopes that all, or 
the most who are engaging in this ex- 
pedition, “will,” says he, “take their 
journey towards Heaven.” However, 
in the summer of 1593, our “ Dark 
Lady” undertook a journey in another 
direction, determining to proceed to 
London to lay her grievances before 
the Queen, whose great but woman’s 
heart might, she believed, condone 
her past conduct, and remedy what 
had compelled it, her condition of ab- 
solute want. The three suits she had 
to urge were, first, “some reasonable 
maintenance,’ which might obviate 
the necessity of maintaining herself 
in her peculiar fashion ; secondly, par- 
don for her imprisoned sons; and, 
thirdly, a grant of lands to them. 
Accordingly, embarking with some sui- 
table followers, she set sail ; and steer- 
ing towards English shores, landed, 
and made her way up to the Court of 
Westminster. Her appearance on 
this occasion is spiritedly drawn in the 

ballad:— 
“In — grandeur of her mien, erect, and 

igh, 
Before the English Queen she dauntless 

8 ’ 
And none her bearing there could scorn as 

rude ; 
She seemed well used to power, as one that 

hath 


Dominion over men of savage mood, 
And dared the tempest in its midnight wrath, 
And thro’ opposing billows cleft her fearless 
path.” 


At the same time Sir Murrough of 
the Battleaxes, her son’s powerful 
opponent, also made his a: nce 
at court, and, consequently, Hingham, 
the Connaught satrap, apprehensive 
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lest their complaints should expose 
his cruel severities, wrote frequent- 
ly to acquaint the Queen of the re- 
bellious characters of the piratic 
princess and the Celtic Knight of 
the Battleaxes, now suppliants before 
the throne. As for the bold lady, be- 
sides stigmatizing her as a “ notable 
traitress,’ and nurse to all the pro- 
vincial rebellions during the last 
forty years, Bingham added, “she is 
mother-in-law to that notorious trai- 
tor the Devil’s Hook ;” and, nettled 
that Lord Burghley had expressed 
approbation at the peaceful proceed- 
ing of the old knight, in merely 
complaining instead of “rising into 
action,” declares that the aged chief- 
tain has been a notorious rebel from 
his childhood ; that matter enough 
could be found to hang him ; and that 
no one doubts but that if he “ were 
able to have risen in arms he would 
have done so, for,” remarks the go- 
vernor, “‘so long as Grany Ne Malye 
and he were of power to make any 
stirs the governinent were never 
troubled with their complaints ; but 
now that they are pulled down, and 
forced, in spite of their hearts, to sub- 
mit to Her Majesty’s laws, they pre- 
tend many wrongsandare not ashamed 
to ask recompense.” Bingham pro- 
ceeds to show that there was falsehood 
in the entreaty urged by our courtier- 
bucaneeress, that her sons, still pri- 
soners, should be spared from exe- 
cution, by explaining that, as regards 
her son, Morough, he “is held to be 
the best subject of the Crown in Outer 
Connaught, although, till of late years, 
he was a barbarous and wild person.” 
Twelve months back, during an in- 
surrection, this chieftain had joined, 
with two small galleys of his own, the 
shipping prepared to act against the 
nelle, and had behaved very gallantly 
in the service. Such loyal conduct was, 
however, so distasteful to his mother, 
that, says the governor, she fell out of 
all charity with him, and, havin 

“manned her navy of galleys,” an 

landed at Ballinahinch, where he 
dwelt, she burned the town, spoiled 
his people of their cattle and goods, 
and slew three or four of his men on 
their resisting this unmotherly on- 
slaught. Bingham continues to say 
that he could tell of other “notable 
acts” of hers, but he conceives that 
he has said enough to prove “her 
naughty disposition.” Then he alludes 
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to a report that some noblemen about 
the court had commended her for serv- 
ing the Queen, perhaps in hope of her 
amending; but, concludes the bold 
Englishman, 

“T assure myself that. if she continue 
ever so ill-minded, she shall not be able 
to do much,- for, how great soever any, 
which know her not, may make her, [ 
will never ask but a boat of thirty tons 
to beat her and all the boats and galleys 
belonging to the county of Mayo, and 
(with God’s assistance) drive her, and 
all their fleet, into the sea.” 


Her landlord, the Earl of Ormonde, 
a relative of the Queen, and a special 
and worthy favourite, was evidently 
taking her part, and furthering her 
claim for relief, which she grounds, in 
her memorial of this date, upon the 
hardships that, though widow of two 
chieftains, the late composition rent 
having made no provision for widow 
ladies, she is legally destitute; and 
she petitions, in consideration of her 
“great age, for a reasonable main- 
tenance for the little time she hath 
to live.” On this claim, Bingham 
comments thus :— 

**How her Majesty may consider 
Grany O’Maly with somewhat out of her 
son’s living I know not, unless it be by 
allowing her the thirds of both the liv- 
ings which her husbands left their sons, 
and I have never heard her complain of 
either of them, nor do I think they will 
see her want, themselves having any 
thing.” 


Yet, notwithstanding her advanced 
time of life, which she urges as a 
claim for compassion, the next para- 
graph in her petition proves that her 
martial spirit had not declined :— 


‘* Lastly,” concludes this character- 
istic appeal, ‘‘ that it would please your 
Majesty to grant unto your said subject, 
under your gracious hand and signet, 
free liberty during her life to invade with 
fire and sword all your Highness’ ene- 
myes wheresoever they are or shall be, 
without interruption of any persons 
whatever. Thus shall your said subject, 
according to her bounden duty, ever re- 
mayne in all obedience and allegiance, 
and to the uttermost of her power resist 


all remnants of rebellious enemyes, and 
ray continually for your Majesty’s long 
ife and prosperous reign.” 

She was successful, it appears, in ob- 

taining a grant of the Bunowen estate 


for her son Morrogh, who seems not 
to have inherited his mother’s unquiet 
nature, but. to have been a simple 
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sportsman, satisfied with the noble 
sport then afforded by the wilds of 
onnemara. 

According to tradition, Madam 
O’Mailley effected a memorable coup 
de main in returning home. She is 
said to have landed in her galley ina 
little creek near Howth Castle, and 
on walking up to the house and find- 
ing the gates shut, the family*being 
at dinner, she determined to resent 
this inhospitable, un-Irish practice of 
dining with closed doors. After some 
inquiries she was informed that Lord 
Howth’s son and heir, an infant, was 
at nurse not far off, on which she car- 
ried off the child, and did not return 
him until she receivedalarge ransom. 
It is further said that for many years 
after, whenever the family of Howth 
went to dinner, the gates and doors 
were thrown open. Probably, she 
thought less of punishing any one, 
than of securing a round sum of 
money. 

We find our heroine, in April, 1595, 
again bound for the Court at West- 
minster, and bearer of a letter of in- 
troduction from the Earl of Ormonde 
to the Lord Treasurer, in which the 
Earl apologises for the strange pre- 
sentation, “considering the weighty 
cares” Lord Burghley was engaged in. 
We lose sight of her for several years, 
until July, 1601, when an English 
naval captain, commanding a sloop 
of war, reports that whilst cruising 
on the Donegal coast he has fallen 
in with a great sailing galley belong- 
ing toGrany O’ Malley, commanded by 
a natural son of hers. The vessel is 
described as powerful for offence and 
defence, being rowed with thirty oars, 
and defended by one hundred excellent 
musketeers. On sight of the queen’s 
— the marauding craft ran in among 
rocks, where, however, she was bravely 
parent by the sloop’s gunboat, and a 
not skirmish ensued that lasted an 
hour, and resulted in Grainne’s galley 
nearly capturing her Majesty’s gun- 
boat. However, cone the man- 
of-war sailed up to the rescue, and 
opened a fire from her guns that soon, 
says the despatch, “made an end of 
the fray.” The galley thus seized 
was one of two specially fitted out 
for acts of plunder at the entrance of 
Loughfoyle. 

This is the last notice we find of 
Grainne O’Mailley. She must have 
reached a great age; and it was pro-: 
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bably at this time that she converted 
any wealth she may have accumu- 
lated to the endowment of a religious 
house in Clare Island, where she is 
said to have been buried, and where 
some remains of her tomb are still 
shown. 

Our heroine is no youthful, ordinary 
one of the spirited class of characters 
such as Minna Troil, she of the raven 
tresses and gleaming eyes; or that 
dashing equestrian, Di Vernon, ha- 
bited en Amazone, and brandishing a 
horsewhip ; but a tall, swarthy virago, 
like Gulnare, the Corsair’s bride— 

** At once above, beneath her sex, 
Whom blood appall'd not.” 
A terrible “dark lady,” whose husband, 
“ Richard in Iron” quailed before her 
commanding presence; and whose 
wish, at a time of life when most wo- 
men are toothless and trembling, was 
to cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of ra- 
pineon her enemies. She was leader of 
wild Irish sea-reavers on our storm- 
beaten Atlantic coast, where the dan- 
gers of the deep were but part of the 
many she risked, her appellation, 
pirate, deriving azo rov rapatecOa, 
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because incurring many pericula, She 
had acquired an influence that is sur- 
prisingly extraordinary, considering it 
was over men who were not only bold 
and warlike sailors, but who, as Gaels, 
did not suffer a woman to inherit, 
and, far less, to take the leadership of 
a clan. She was more than a female 
warrior, she was a sea-queen. We 
know no other instance of such an 
anomalous character, nor, indeed, of 
a bucaneeress of any other nation. 
Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, we be- 
lieve in ; but it was reserved for the 
age when Elizabeth governed the 
British people, and Mary tried to rule 
the Scots, for another and more stir- 
ring woman to distinguish herself as 
commodore of an Irish piratic squad- 
ron. Her story, could it be thoroughly 
known, would be a truly romantic one, 
for perilous were the times andstrange 
the men when the sceptre of her 
sway was her galley’shelm. History 
and novel literature may be searched 
in vain for a personification of charac- 
ter and profession such as those of 
this maritime chieftainess. 


ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 


BY THE REY. 


A VALUABLE work on the ancient 
literature of India, which has been 
long promised, has at “> appeared. 

Its author, Professor Max Miiller, 
the editor of the Rig-Veda, one of those 
eminent men whom Oxford has made 
her own by adoption, must be known, 
by name at least, to most of our read- 
ers; and on many of the points on 
which he treats there cannot be a 
higher authority. On some points, 
however, it appears to us that he 
writes under the influence of strong 
prejudice. He is a first-rate Sanskrit 
scholar; and the cave which is inhabi- 
ted by these seems to be filled by 
more Lewildering idola than perhaps 
any other. We cannot, therefore, 
accept all his conclusions ; and yet in 
the brief sketch which we are about 
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to give of the literature of the Vedas, 
it is on him that we must chiefly rely 
for our facts. 

This sketch ought to be interesting 
to all of our readers; for all of these 
are related in language, and probably 
in blood, to those who first recited and 
listened to the Vedic hymns. There 
was a time—and it must have been 
subsequent to the dispersion at Babel 
—when there existed a family, or a 
small tribe, the language used by 
which ssed certain marked pe- 
culiarities ;—so many, and so strongly 
marked, that their existence in a 
second family or tribe, unconnected 
with this, is not to be thought of. 

This family had not only peculiar 
words to express its ideas, but also 
peculiar modes of forming other words 
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from these by combining them to- 
gether. It had also peculiar modes 
of connecting with them fragments of 
pronouns and particles, by which the 
inflexions of nouns and roots were 
produced. These peculiarities are at 
this day more or less traceable in all 
the European languages, with the 
exception of the various Basque and 
Finnish dialects, which are the re- 
mains of aboriginal languages, and of 
those Asiatic languages which have 
been introduced within the historic 
period ; and they are also traceable in 
many of the spoken languages of 
Persia and India. We can, however, 
trace back many of these languages, 
both European and Asiatic, to earlier 
languages, no longer spoken, but of 
which there are literary remains in 
existence; and in every such case, 
the peculiarities to which we have 
alluded are more clearly discernible 
in the dead parent than in its living 
representative. They are also more 
clearly discernible in the languages 
of those people who have had little 
intercourse with the speakers of 
different languages, than in the lan- 
guages of those who had much ;—in 
the Icelandic language, for instance, 
than in the kindred Danish. These 
well-established facts leave no doubt 
in the mind of any ethnologist as to 
the common origin of all the Indo- 
European languages, as they have 
been called. 

For this well-established appella- 
tion, Professor Max Miiller sein at 
stitute “ Aryan” ;—a change to which 
we decidedly object. The Persian lan- 
guage agrees with the Sanskrit much 
more closely than either of these 
agrees with any other member of the 
family. A name is wanting which 
shall be applicable to these two. The 
name “ Aryan” has hitherto been so 
applied ; and we know that the oe 
who spoke both these languages called 
themselves “Aryans”; and that no 
other oy oy did so. To continue 
to apply the name to this particular 
branch of the Indo-European ee 
involving as it does no questionable 
theory, and resting as it does on an 
unquestionable fact, is clearly the 
proper course. But to apply this 
special name to the whole family, on 
the assumption that they who bore it 
are entitled to represent the family, 
as its senior branch,—an assumption 
which we by no means admit,—is as 
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unwarrantable as it would be to call 
the whole family of Semitic languages, 
Hebrew or Arabic. 

The common origin of the Indo- 
European languages is presumptive 
evidence of the common descent of 
those who speak them. It is highly 
probable, indeed, that the aboriginal 
races who were dispossessed by that 
strong-minded and_ strong-headed 
family, with whom the linguistic pe- 
culiarities of which we have been 
speaking originated, were not exter- 
minated; but left descendants, who, 
sooner or later, adopted the language 
of their conquerors. If so, judgin 
from what we know to have ae 
in more recent amalgamations, we 
should say that the language which 
disappeared would leave traces of its 
former existence in that which super- 
seded it. Sounds more suited to the 
habits of those who began to use it, 
would probably be substituted for 
those which were formerly used. 
Some changes would be made in 

rammatical forms ; new words would 

e introduced, and old words would 
be abandoned. May not the differ- 
ences which exist between the Celtic, 
the Teutonic and other branches of the 
Indo-European family of languages, be 
due tothe difference between the origi- 
nal languages of those races which 
were blended with the same tribe of 
conquering invaders? However this 
may be, we think that every one will 
agree that it is extremely improbable 
that, after the lapse of above three 
thousand years, any pure descendants 
of any of the aboriginal tribes that 
have lost their languages can be now 
in existence. We have, all of us, the 
blood of the original family of con- 
querors in our veins; and it is very 
unlikely that any of us has it without 
admixture. 

Now, of all the nations and tribes 
which have sprung from this family, 
the Brahmans of India possess the 
most ancient literature. In no other 
Indo-Enropean language are there 
any compositions older than the 
Vedas ; and of all ancient compositions 
these are the ones which at the present 
day can be most correctly read, and 
most thoroughly understood. The 
language in which they are composed 
is in one sense a dead language. It 
is as unalterable as if it had ceased to 
be spoken. No Brahman would dare 
to change an expression in one of those 
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hymns which he believes to have 
existed from eternity, and to have 
been communicated by a voice from 
heaven to some sage who lived before 
historicmemory. And yet in another 
sense the language of the Vedas is a 
living language. It is the duty of the 
Brahmans to commit these hymns to 
memory. They do so now; and they 
have done so for probably thirty 
centuries. And they have not merely 
learned them by rote, but have made 
themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with their meaning. Commentaries 
of ancient date are in existence, fully 
elucidating every difficulty in them. 
At first the Brahmans had a very great 
ee to communicate this know- 
ledge to Europeans; but English power 
and English gold have overcome it; and 
all that Brahmans know may now be 
known to any European who will 

ive himself the trouble to acquire it. 

he Rig-Veda, containing their most 
sacred hymns, is in process of being 
edited, with its ancient commentary, 
by Professor Max Miiller, and of 
being translated by Professor H. H. 
Wilson. 

Our readers would probably like 
to have a specimen of this work, we 
accordingly give them a few verses 
of the first hymn in Professor Wil- 
son’s literal translation, and we add 
a metrical version of the same by Dr. 
Ballantyne, Principal of the Royal 
College at Benares, taken from the 
appendix to his recent prize essay, 
“Christianity contrasted with Hindi 
Philosophy.” The hymn is addressed 
to Agni (Ignis) the Fire God :— 

“1. Iglorify Agni, the high priest of the 
sacrifice, the divine, the ministrant, who pre- 
sents the oblation to (the gods,) and is the 
posseesor of great wealth. 

“2. May that Agni who is to be celebrated 
by both ancient and modern sages conduct the 
gods hither! 

“* 3, Through Agni the worshipper obtains 
that affluence which increases day by day, 
which is the source of fame and the multiplier 
of mankind. 

“*4. Agni, the unobstructed sacrifice, of 
which thou art on every side the protector, 
assuredly reaches the gods. 

“5. May i, the presenter of oblations, 
the attainer of knowledge, he who is true, 


renowned, and divine, come hither with the 
gods !” 


1. Glory to Agni, the high priest, 
The ministrant divine, who bears aloft 
And offers to the gods the sacrifice, 
Wealth-saturated fire! 
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2. May he, the radiant, by the seers of eld 
And later sages sung, 
Invite for us the presence of the gods! 
. “Tis all to fire we owe our wealth, 
Kindred and fame ; 
Through him descends each blessing 
from the skies, 
Borne up to heaven, 
Safe in thy flaming arms, the sacrifice 
How sure to reach the gods! 
. And when the gods attend well-pleased, 
May he, renowned, the true, divinely 
bright, 
Be with us to present the offering!” 


There are four more verses in this 
hymn; and the Rig-Veda contains 
1,017 hymns, consisting of 10,417 
verses. It is the duty of every Brah- 
man to commit to memory a large 
portion of this work; and it is our 
author’s decided opinion that the 
Vedic hymns were handed down by 
oral tradition for very many centuries 
before they were written down, and 
indeed before the art of writing was 
invented. 

Most of our readers will receive this 
statement with incredulity, and we 
were much disposed to do so our- 
selves; but on examining the evidence 
which the Professor adduces, we find 
that we cannot resist it. He tells us 
that in the whole compass of what is 
called the S’ruti, or divine revelation 
(including the four Vedas and the 
Brahmanas, or inspired prose treatises 
related to them), there is no allusion 
whatever to the art of writing, or the 
materials used for it, or its products. 
Every thing to be done to or bya 
Brahman up to the day of his funeral 
rites is minutely described ; but there 
is not a word of his learning to read or 
to write. The manner of his learn- 
ing the Vedas from an oral instructor 
is, on the contrary, described in all 
its details which are quoted at length. 
Every thing, again, which was held 
sacred by the Brahmans is enumera- 
ted; but we hear of no sacred books. 
There are divisions and subdivisions 
of the Vedas ;—in some cases there 
are two sets of divisions—a more an- 
cient and a more recent one ; but in 
no one instance does the name given 
to any portion imply that it was visi- 
ble or tangible. e Vedas, in —_ 
had no existence but on the lips an 
in the memories of those whose caste 
had entitled them to hear them. 

It may be objected that this oral 
transmission of Vedic literature is 
impossible ; it is beyond the powers of 
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the human memory. Our author re- 
plies to this objection thus (p. 501):— 


**We can form no opinion of the 
powers of memory in a state of society, 
as different from ours as the Indian 
Parishads are from our Universities. 
Feats of memory, such as we hear of 
now and then, show that our notions of 
the limits of that faculty are quite ar- 
bitrary. Our own memory has been 
systematically undermined for many 
generations. To speak of nothing else, 
one sheet of the ‘ Times’ newspaper every 
morning is quite sufficient to distract 
and unsettle the healthiest memory. 
The remains of our own debilitated 
memory cannot furnish us with the 
right measure of the primitive powers of 
that faculty. The Guaranies (in Para- 
guay) who are represented by mission- 
ariesas the lowestspecimens of humanity, 
evinced such powers of memory, when 
they were once taught to listen and to 
reaxon, that it became a custom to make 
the chief Indian of the town, or one of 
the magistrates, repeat the sermon, just 
delivered from the pulpit, before the 
people in the streets or in the court- 
yard of a house; and they almost all did 
it with the utmost fidelity, without 
missing a sentence.” 


There are very few Greek scholars 
who doubt that the Homeric poems 
were originally unwritten, al were 
transmitted orally for some genera- 
tions. Irish scholars make similar 
assertions respecting the poems of 
Ossian and his brother bards. Admit 
these instances of the oral transmis- 
sion of large quantities of poetical 
matter, and you cannot plead the im- 
possibility of the Vedas having been 
transmitted orally, in reply to the 
clear evidence which exists that they 
actually were so. 

With respect to this evidence it 
ought to be best in mind that it bears 
on two points which are not to be 
confounded. The greater part of what 
we have brought forward goes to 
prove that the Vedas were unwritten 
up to the close of the Brahmana Pe- 
riod, as our author calls it. A por- 
tion of it, however, goes further ; and 
tends to show that up to this time the 
art of writing was unknown to the 
Indians. It would be very possible, 
and we have no doubt that it was the 
fact, that for a considerable time, 
while writing was used for other 
purposes, the Vedas remained un- 
written. They were so from religious 
considerations, originating, no doubt, 
in the fear, lest, if they should be 
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written, they should become known to 
persons who were not entitled to know 
them. Our author quotes the fol- 
lowing passages from Sanskrit works 
composed long after the Brihmana 
period: ‘Those who sell the Vedas, 
and even those who write them 
those also who defile them, they shall 
go to hell.” “That knowledge of the 
truth is worthless which has been 
acquired from the Veda, if the Veda 
has not been rightly comprehended, 
if it has been learned from writing, 
or been received from a S‘fidra. 

These seem to be testimonies against 
abuses which had only been intro- 
duced at a time which was recent 
when they were written. 

The omission, however, of any allu- 
sion to writing in the Vedic poetry, 
considering its extent and the variety 
of subjects on which it treats, shows 
that writing was then absolutely un- 
known. Our author contrasts this 
omission with the numerous inci- 
dental allusions to writing, which oc- 
cur in the Old Testament, as well as 
in all recent literature. 

When a new art is introduced into 
a country, it renders necessary the 
introduction of new terms to denote it 
and matters connected with it. Some 
of these terms may be old words of 
the language used in new senses; 
others may be adopted from some 
foreign language. We have both 
these classes of words in Sanskrit, 
used in reference to writing, together 
with other words of which the origin 
is obscure. “To write” is expressed 
by the root likh, which previously 
signified “to scratch” or “scrape.” 
Probably scribo had originally the 
same meaning. The very harsh com- 
bination of consonants which begins 
all those words seems to have been 
intended to represent the grating 
sound of this action. ali, “what is 
black” is used for “ink” in a similar 
manner. Its synonym mela and 
kalama “a pen” are obviously from 
the Greek. We believe that ligt 
“a writing” is of Semitic origin, 
though Professor Max Miiller derives 
it from the Sanskrit root lip, “to 
write.” Has he ever found that root, 
as a verb, in this sense, except in 
etymological works, where it is given 
as the origin of lipi? We thought 
that this derivation had been aban- 
doned by all European scholars; and 
that it might now be classed with 
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that of dindra “a coin (denarius)” 
from dina “poor” and ri “to go,” 
because it went, or was given, to the 
poor! In one of As‘oka’s inscriptions 
dipi is substituted for lipi; and this 
must have been the original form, 
d frequently passing into /, but nevér 
l into d. The same word is used in all 
three of the Behistun inscriptions ;— 
Median and Babylonian as well as 
Persian ; the second consonant being 
doubled in the two former, which 
again must have been the earlier of 
the two forms; and in Assyrian in- 
scriptions of a much earlier date we 
have dup, duppi and other forms, 
evidently derived from the Semitic 
root DPP. (See Freytag, II. 39, 40.) 
All these words are applied to writings 
and inscriptions on flat surfaces, as 
distinguished from those on cylinders. 

Now, whether it was from the 
valley of the Euphrates, or from 
Arabia, that the Indians borrowed 


this word, it is probable that they 
introduced it when they learned the 
art of writing from the same quarter. 
The evidence that we have of the 
Semitic origin of the earliest Indian 
writing appears to us irresistible; 
though it may be questioned through 


what channel the use of it reached 
India. The earliest specimens of 
Indian writing that have been found 
are the rock inscriptions of Piyadas’i, 
or As‘oka, about 260 B.C.; but from 
the statements of Nearchus and Meg- 
asthenes our author rightly infers that 
writing was in use at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, though not em- 
— for literary purposes. 

he rock inscriptions of As’oka 
are written with two different sets of 
characters. In both kinds of writing, 
the characters represent the same 
consonants; and in both, the simple 
character represents the consonant 
followed by a short a, as heard in 
“ America” ; while one or more small 
lines, attached to it in different di- 
rections, cause it to represent this 
consonant followed by a different 
vowel, or by a vowel and nasal, or b 
a vowel in connexion with vr. It 
would require a greater amount of 
credulity than we possess, to make us 
acquiesce in the current opinion that 
these two kinds of writing, having 
such peculiarities in common, origin- 
ated independently of one another ;— 
that one of the two alone is entitled 
to be called Indian, the other being 
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contemptuously styled Cabulian, or 
Bactrian, or Barbaric. Is it within 
therange of probability that characters 
invented to express a different lan- 
guage could express the Indian lan- 
guage, character for character? or 
that a system of appendages to the 
letters, expressing the nasals and the 
ras well as the vowels, could have 
been introduced into two kinds of 
writing, without the one having been 
derived from the other? We think 
not. 

And now let us consider how these 
two kinds of writing differ from one 
another. The one is read from right 
to left, and expresses its initial vowels 
by a character which corresponds to 
the Hebrew Aleph, and which is 
vocalized by the same appendages as 
the other consonants. The other is 
read from left to right, and has no 
Aleph ; but expresses its initial vowels 
by a series of distinct characters. It 
must be evident to every one who is 
not blinded by Brahmanical preju- 
dice, that the former of these was the 
mode of writing first introduced. It 
was the work of some one, probabl 
a merchant, who was acquainted with 
the consonantal mode of writing used 
by the Semitic races, and who desired 
to adopt it to his own language, in 
which it was absolutely necessary to 
distinguish the vowels. The latter 
mode of writing was introduced after 
the expedition of Alexander, when 
the Indians became acquainted with 
the Greek mode of writing. They 
made some improvements derived 
from this; but they continued to re- 
tain their former mode of representing 
vowels, except at the beginning of 
words ;—a plain proof, we think, that 
it had been in use for many centuries, 
so that the people who used it were 
unwilling to change it. 

We have said that it was probably 
a merchant, who introduced writing 
into India. Such a one would be most 
likely to mingle with foreigners, and to 
adopt their inventions. But this is 
not all. It is evident that the Brah- 
mans would have nothing to do with 
this invention. They were not in- 
structed in the practice of it; and as 
we have seen, they regarded it as a 
profanation of their sacred books, 
either to write them, or, if S’adras 
should have done this, to read them. 
Writing was, in short, a caste 
institution; and until the Devana- 
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gari, or sacred character, was invented, 
which was several centuries after the 
birth of Christ, no Brahman and none 
of the Royal Caste would have any- 
thing to - with it. 

Asoka, whose written edicts are in 
existence, ought not to be considered 
as an exception to this rule. The Brah- 
mans say that he was himself of low 
caste. At any rate he was a Buddhist, 
and as such opposed to the distinction 
of castes. The true reason, then, why 
we have Buddhist writings more 
ancient then Brahman ones, is not 
that Buddhism was more ancient than 
Brahmanism; but that Buddhists 
wrote and read, while Brahmans 
considered reading and writing to be 
beneath them. 

Having now spoken of the means 
by which Vedic literature was trans- 
mitted, and the means which could 
not, or would not, be used for its 
transmission, we proceed to speak of 
the Vedic literature itself. 

We first observe that, between this 
and the more recent Sanskrit litera- 
ture, there is agreat gap. Forseveral 
centuries Buddhism appears to have 
had a complete ascendancy in India. 
Tt does not appear that the Brahmans 
were persecuted during this period. 
On the contrary, As’oka, the estab- 
lisherof Buddhism, directed that the 
should be held in honour equally with 
the Sarmans, or Buddhist clergy. 
But their ascendancy was in abey- 
ance ; and while they bided their time 
for resuming it, and for taking a cruel 
revenge of those who had deprived 
them of it, they contented themselves 
with learning, repeating, and teaching 
their existing literature, without at- 
tempting to add anything toit. When 
Secinieciom regained its ascendancy, 
India had a new literature, in a dif- 
ferent dialect of Sanskrit; and this 
was committed to writing. 

The ancient or Vedic literature con- 
sists of two parts—the S’ruti, “what 
was heard,” and what was not heard, 
but only remembered. The former 
was regarded as verbally inspired, the 
exact words having been heard uttered 
by divine voices. The latter was 
admitted to be, in its diction, human ; 
but much of it seems to have been 
considered as of divine authority, 
being composed by men to whom the 
divine will had been revealed, and 
whoremembered, when they composed 
them, what this will was. 


As the establishment of Buddhism 
in India was connected with the ter- 
mination of Vedic literature, so, ac- 
cording to our author, the first preach- 
ing of Buddhism was connected with 
the termination of the S’ruti. This 
last event must, at any rate, have 
preceded, and that by no long interval, 
the appearance of the great reformer, 
Buddha S‘ékya Muni. The date of 
the death of this remarkable man is 
discussed by our author at great 
length. He regards all the eras refer- 
ring to it, used in different countries, 
as of no authority, and concludes that 
it did not take place till about 477 
B.C. He began to preach, it is said, 
sixty years earlier. The dates assign- 
ed by our author for the termination 
of the period when there was S’ruti, 
or verbal inspiration, and for that of 
the period of Vedic literature, are, 
respectively, 600 B.C., and 200 B.C. 
We cannot doubt that these are close 
approximations. 

urther than this, however, we can 
by no means accept his chronological 
estimates. In the first place, we 
object to his statement that whatever 
was composed before the Sitra period 
(as he calls the interval of four hun- 
dred years which we have just 
mentioned) was S‘ruti. This appears 
to us inconsistent with other state- 
ments which he makes. He admits 
that Sfitras were composed in the 
post-Vedic age, after “the Sftra 
period” had closed ; and why may it 
not be admitted; also, that Sftras 
were composed before it. The code 
of laws which bears the name of 
Pariis‘ara is in heroic verse, and post- 
Vedic ; but it is said to have been 
founded on Sfitras, or aphorisms, 
composed by him. He, however, was 
the father of Vyasa, the Pisistratus 
of the Rig-Veda, and was himself a 
contributor to it. It does not appear 
to us that there is any inconsistency 
in the same individual having com- 
posed a hymn, which wassubsequently 
regarded as divinely inspired, and hav- 
ing composed aphorisms, which were 
never so regarded. The aphoristic 
style may have been pushed to its 
extreme within the four hundred years 
in question, though of this we want 
proof; but we think it evident that 
it was in use during the Brihmana 
period, and even the Mantra period, 
which preceded it, when Parfs‘ara 
lived. It has been used, also, in post- 
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Vedic ages ; indeed, we may say, it 
is used at this day. Dr. Ballantyne 
has recently published Sanskrit Sa- 
tras, inculcating Christianity, or what 
he considers to be Christianity :-— 
Christianity minus the name of JESUS, 
and the crucifixion, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and sacraments of Christ ! 

The interval between the com- 
mencement of Vedic literature and 
the termination of such of it as was 
supposed to be verbally inspired is 
divided by our author into three 
periods, which he names the Chhan- 
das, the Mantra, and the Brihmana 
periods. We think that he fully 
makes out his case as to this division ; 
his statements respecting it are not 
open to any such objection as we have 
ventured to make against his Sftra 
period. We will describe, in his own 
eloquent words (p. 525), the first of 
these periods :— 

**There was a time when the songs, 
which were collected with such careful 
zeal in the Mantra period, commented 
upon with such elaborate pedantry dur- 
ing the Brahmana period, and examined 
and analyzed with such minute exact- 
ness during the Sidtra period, lived and 
were understood, without any effort, by 
a simple and pious race. ‘There wasa 
time when the sacrifices, which after- 
wards became so bewildering a system 
of ceremonies, were dictated by the free 
impulse of the human heart—by a yearn- 
ing to render thanks to some Unknown 
Being, and to repay, in words or deeds, 
a debt of gratitude, accumulated from 
the first breath of life. ‘There was a 
time when the poet was the leader, the 
king, aud the priest of his family or 
tribe—when his songs and sayings were 
listened to in anxious silence and with 
implicit faith—when his prayers were re- 

by crowds who looked up to their 

ings and priests, their leaders and 
judges, as men, better, nobler, wiser 
than the rest—as beings nearer to the 
gods in proportion as they were raised 
above the common level of mankind. 
These men themselves, living a life of 
perfect freedom, speaking a language 
not yet broken by literary usage, and 
thinking thoughts unfettered as yet by 
traditional chains, were at once teachers, 
lawgivers, poets, and priests. There is 
no very deep wisdom in their teaching, 
their laws are simple, their poetry shows 
no very high flights of fancy, and their 
religion might be told in a few words ; 
but what there is of their language, 
poetry, and religion has a charm which 
no other period of Indian literature 


s. It is spontaneous, original, 
and truthful.” 
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There is, we cannot but think, too 
much rose-colour laid on here ; but 
we do not doubt that the religion of 
the composers of the early Vedic 
hymns was far less offensive he that 
of their successors, even as the Brah- 
manical system which prevailed before 
the temporary ascendancy of Buddh- 
ism was far less offensive than the 
Brahmanism of modern times. 

Our author is careful to say that 
he does not attribute the whole of the 
Vedic hymns to this Chhandas period. 
The greater part is to be ascribed to 
the following period ; and there are, 
probably, few of the earlier hymns 
which have not been interpolated, or 
modified, to suit the purposes of the 
Brahmans. In the first period, they 
were not accounted to be inspired ; 
and, as they passed from one to an- 
other, they were liable to be altered 
in sentiment as well as in language. 
Although, therefore, we have relics 
of the Chhandas period, we cannot 
rely with confidence on any passage 
as being such as it then stood. It 
was not till the Mantra period that 
the Vedic hymns were stereotyped, 
their order and number being care- 
fully noted, and the least change in 
them being pronounced to be sacri- 
legious. 

The hymn of which we have already 
given a few stanzas is not considered 
to be among the oldest. It may be 
taken as a specimen of the later style 
of the hymns ; and we will now give 
some stanzas of another, which Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller regards as one of 
the earliest. Itis addressed to Ushas, 
“the Dawn” (p. 551) :— 


“1. She shines upon us like a young wife, 
rousing every living being to go to his work. 
The fire had to be Kindled by men; (but) she 
a light by striking down darkuess. 

**2. She rose up, spreading far and wide, and 
moving towards every one. She grew in 
brightness, wearing her brilliant garment. 
The mother of the cows (i. e., of the morning 
clouds), the leader of the days, she shone gold- 
coloured, lovely to behold. 

**3. She, the fortunate, who brings the 
eye of the god, who leads the white and 
lovely steed (of the sun), the Dawn was seen ; 
revealed by her rays, with brilliant treasures 
she follows every one. 

**4. Thou, who art a blessing where thou 
art near, drive far away the unfriendly ; make 
the pastures wide ; give us safety! Remove 
the haters; bringtreasures! Raise up wealth 
to the worshipper, thou mighty Dawn !” 


Let us now pass to the second, or 


Mantra period. This is described 
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(p. 477) as “‘an age not entirely free 
tom the tran:mels of aceremonial, yet 
not completely enslaved by a system 
of mere formalities ; an age no longer 
creative and impulsive, yet not with- 
out some power of upholding the 
traditions of a past, that spoke to a 
later generation through the very 
forms which they were collecting with 
so much care and accuracy.” 

He compares it again to the age of 
the Diaskeuasts in Greek literature, 
observing that “a generation which 
begins to collect has entered into a 
new phase of life. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, become conservative when 
they cease to trust implicitly in them- 
selves, and have learned, from expe- 
rience, that they are not better than 
their fathers.” 

The great work of this age was the 
collection of the Rig-Veda, consisting, 
as we have already stated, of 1,017 
hymns, arranged in ten mandalas, or 
cycles. Each of these was referred 


to a different family ; but our author 
does not think that the collections 
were made independently. He sup- 
poses that collections were “ carried 
out simultaneously in different locali- 


ties, under the supervision of one 
central authority.” The person to 
whom this great work is attributed is 
Vyasa, and he must have lived to- 
wards the close of the Mantra period. 
The descendants-of the ancient sages, 
according to our author, were first 
occupied, during this period, “in imi- 
tating the works of their fathers, and, 
towards the end, engaged in the more 
useful employment of collecting all 
that was within reach, modern as 
well as ancient, and handing it down 
to the careful guardianship of later 
generations.” 

At first, it was not held to be in- 
spired, and was merely venerated as 
the work of eminent men, venerated 
by the different tribes ; but, in course 
of time, it acquired a divine character. 
It was held to have been eternal, to 
have been used in worship during 
former worlds, and to have been re- 
peated by superior beings to the sages, 

ust as they repeated it to other men. 
n course of time, also, the reverence 
paid to the Brahmansincreased. The 
assistance of one of them was consi- 
dered indispensable to the acceptance 
of a sacrifice by the gods, and, as time 
went on, three Brahmans were re- 
quired to officiate in three different 
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wy of the sacrificial work, which 
ed to a division of the Brahmans into 
three classes, each having a work of its 
own to perform, while a fourth Brah- 
man, called distinctively “the Brah- 
man,” was brought in to superintend 
the other three. Some sacrifices re- 
quired no less than sixteen priests, each 
of these four having their assistants, 
while, on the other hand, some might 
be performed by a single priest, the 
chaunting and singing portions of the 
ceremony being dispensed with. 

This development of the Brah- 
manical machinery led to the creation 
of a new literature ; and the Brah- 
mana period must have comprehended 
not only the time during which this 
literature was produced, but that dur- 
ing which the development of the 
Brahmanical superstition, which made 
it necessary, occurred. 

The Rig-Veda was now the pecu- 
liar study of the Bahvricha Brahmans, 
who recited or chanted portions of 
it during the sacrifices. These por- 
tions were not detached from it, and 
arrayed in liturgical form ; but works, 
called Brahmanas, were composed, 
which prescribed the portions to be 
recited at each sacrifice in different 
parts of the ceremonial. They pre- 
scribed, also, all the other duties of 
this class of Brahmans. 

The two other classes had, also, 
Brahmanas, which pointed out their 
duty ; and, moreover, they had each 
of them a Veda of its own. The 
singing Brahmans had the Sama-Veda, 
most of the hymns in which occurred 
also in the Rig-Veda ; but they were 
here arranged liturgically, so that the 
Brahman who learned this Veda 
learned what he had to sing on each 
occasion, and nothing more. There 
were Brihmanas, also, dependent on 
this Veda, pointing out the duties of 
the Chhandogas, who used it. 

The third class of Brahmans, the 
Adhvaryus, were the actual sacri- 
ficers. They stood lowest in general 
estimation, and were the worst edu- 
cated, so far, at least, as respected the 
recitation of the Vedic hymns. They 
were not in general supposed to know 
how to repeat them properly, and 
they were, therefore, allowed to mut- 
ter or whisper such formulas as were 
allotted to them. Still, the body of 
the sacrifice was theirs ; the parts of 
the other two classes were those of 
ornamental limbs, or, as S&yana ex- 
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resses it in his introduction to the 

ajur-Veda, which served them as a 
liturgy :—‘‘ The Rig-Veda and Sama- 
Veda are like fresco-paintings, where- 
as the Yajur-Veda is the wall on 
which they stand.” Connected with 
this Veda, also, there was a body of 
Brahmanas, explaining more fully the 
duties of these priests, and explaining 
the meaning of each rite, and the ori- 
gin of each term. 

There were different recensions, or 
schools, of all the Vedas. The Brah- 
mans were, as a general rule, allowed 
to choose which of these they would 
adopt. Those who used the same 
recension were considered to have a 
peculiar bond of union ; but those 
who used different ones tolerated one 
another. All the recensions of each 
Veda were held to be equally in- 
spired. In the case of the Adhvaryus, 
however, there was a difference greater 
than in the case of the other classes. 
There were two Yajur- Vedas, one call- 
ed, for distinction, black or dark, the 
other white or clear ; and those who 
used these two Vedas formed sects 
that were decidedly different. Still, 
however, they were both divinely in- 
spired. The clear Yajur-Veda is 
certainly the later of the two ; and it 
has been supposed that it was so 
called from its removing obscurities 
that existed in the other. 

A fourth Veda was added to the 
other three, and there must have been 
a considerable interval between its 
composition and that of the second 
and third Vedas, for the epithet 
“threefold” is habitually applied to 
that knowledge which is founded on 
the Vedas. Thenew Veda was called 
the Atharva-Veda, and was “not used 
for the sacrifice, but teaches how to 
appease, to bless, to curse,” &c. Our 
author quotes this from an Indian 
writer, and then adds that, notwith- 
standing all, “the Brahmana of the 
Atharvans belongs clearly to the same 
literary period which saw the rise of 
the other Brahmans.” 

In the latter part of the Brahmana 
period some remarkable works were 
composed, which are called Aranyakas 
and Upanishads, the latter being some- 
times included in the former, and 
sometimes detached fromthem. These 
compositions presuppose the existence 
of Brahmanas, to which they frequent- 
lyallude. Theyare, for the most part, 
philosophical treatises, and are re- 
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garded as containing the quintessence 
of Vedic knowledge. Now,itappears 
to us, that a much longer period must 
be assigned to this Brahmana period, 
in which there was so much done, in 
so many ways, than the two hundred 
years which our author allows for it. 
In page 445, he himself doubts its 
sufficiency ; and there is an argument 
for extending it, of the force of which 
he does not seem to be aware, based 
on facts which Professor Weber, of 
Berlin, made known in the last vol- 
ume of the “Journal of Oriental Know- 
ledge.” 

Before the Indian astronomers di- 
vided the ecliptic into twelve signs 
(which there is no reason to suppose 
that they did till they had intercourse 
with the Greeks), they divided it into 
twenty-seven matisions of the moon, 
called nakshatras. It was observed 
that, in the year 499 A.D., the vernal 
equinox was at the beginning of one 
of these nakshatras: Now, in the 
Yajur-Veda, the nakshatra next but 
one after this has the first place, as 
being that in which the vernal equi- 
nox was found. It has, also, the first 

jlace in the Brihmana of this Veda. 
he equinox was in this nakshatra 
from about 1400 to 450 B.C., as we 
know from the rate at which the equi- 
nox recedes ; and we cannot think that 
it would be placed first if the equinox 
were near its end. If we suppose it 
to be in the middle, the composition 
of the Yajur-Veda would fall about 
925 B.C. This harmonizes with an- 
other statement, produced by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, that, in the time of Para- 
s‘ara, the father of Vyasa, the equinox 
had passed through a quarter of this 
nakshatra. This wall ive 1170 
B.C. for his observation, which was, 
probably, less than 70 years before 
the close of the Mantra period. We 
accordingly feel disposed to substitute 
1300 and 1100 B.C. for 1000 and 800 
B.C., as the commencements of the 
Mantra and Brihmana periods. 

But, if we do this, we object, also, 
to another statement of our author, 
in support of which he really adduces 
no evidence, and which does not ap- 
pear to us to be at all probable. e 
assumes that the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda were composed in India, after 
the Aryan tribe had left its northern 
dwelling-place. There is a fact, how- 
ever, mentioned by Weber, which 
seems to us to militate strongly with 
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this supposition. In later writings, 
he says that a year is expressed syn- 
echdochically by arainy season ; before 
this it was expressed by a harvest ; 
but, in the Rig-Veda, it is expressed 
by a winter—hima, “a snow’—the 
Vedic season of snow lasting four 
months (Z. f. d. K d. M. vii. 263). 
This appears to us to point to a settled 
dwelling, in a land where the snow 
lay long upon the ground, and where 
its doing so was the principal event 
of the year. Again, the pre-eminence 
assigned to Agni (Fire) throughout 
the Rig-Veda, and the importance 
assigned to the keeping up the fire on 
the domestic hearth, appear to point 
to a time when fire was indispensable 
to preserve life from the intense cold 
of a northern winter. Fire was first 
reverenced as the source of heat; and 
the honour paid to it on this account 
led not only to the worship of Agni 
by the Indian Aryans, as the medium 
of sacrifice, but to the remarkable 
worship of fire ages by their Per- 
sian cousins. We may remark, by 


the way, that Professor Max Miiller 
brings the Aryans into India over the 
Himalaya, or the Hindu-kush, and he 


supposes that the European branches 
of their stock proceeded from the 
same area to the north-west. If, how- 
ever, they passed to the south so far 
eastward as this, it seems to us that 
there is a difficulty as to the Persian 
Aryans, who are admitted to have 
accompanied them. A branch of these 
seems to have penetrated into Syria. 
We find a Kushtaspa, “having chosen 
horses,” in northern Syriain the eighth 
century before Christ. This name, 
about the reading of which there can 
be no question, and very little about 
its derivation, must strike every one 
as analogous to that of the father of 
Darius. It has been affirmed that 
Aryan names of inhabitants, as well 
as districts, of Northern Syria are 
found in the Egyptian inscriptions of 
the fourteenth century before Christ. 
Khitiswar, “lord of Khita ;”’ Amuris- 
war, “lordof Amur ;” and Aspiswar, 
“lord of the horse,” have been cited ; 
and, if the vocalization of these words 
be objected to as arbitrary, the fact 
of their having a common element at 
the end is undeniable; and this fact 
of itself is, we think, a convincing 
argument that the names are Indo- 
European. No Semitic compounds 
could be thus formed. 
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If this fact of the existence of a 
population in Syria, cognate to the 
Aryans of Persia, can be established 
(and we have by no means exhausted 
the evidence in its favour) it would 
follow that the Persian Aryans must 
have passed through Armenia, and 
there divided, having a Semitic pop- 
ulation between their two branches. 
The Indian Aryans may have — 
on the east of the Caspian Sea, having 
separated from the Persian Aryans to 
the north thereof; but according to 
this view the common seat of the 
two Aryan tribes was on the banks 
of the Volga ;—in immediate contact 
with the Sclavonian tribes, to whose 
language it is generally admitted that 
the Sanskrit and Persian languages 
are more closely allied than to any 
other European language. 

There was a time when the pro- 
genitors of these two races were 
living together as one people; but 
whether the true representatives of 
this people are the Aryans of India, 
who before they separated from the 
Letto-Sclavonians had thrown off to 
the westward the ancestors of the 

eople of western and southern 

Jurope, and who after they separated 

from them threw off the Aryans of 
Persia, is a very different question. 
Professor Max Miiller, like other 
Sanskrit scholars, takes this view of 
the matter ;—only that he plaees the 
original seat of the primitive family 
considerably to the eastward ; but we 
do not think that the evidence, if 
fairly weighed, leads to any such 
conclusion. 

The fallacy that pervades the usual 
ae on the subject is this: it is 
conceded that the Sanskrit language, 
as we now have it, differs less from 
the original language of the undivided 
family than the language of any other 
branch of this family. It is conceded 
also that since the Rig-Veda was 
collected—that is, we will say, during 
the last three thousand years,—there 
has been very little change in the 
Sanskrit language ; and it 1s inferred 
from this that in the five or six 
centuries, or whatever the number 
may be, which elapsed between the 
breaking up of the original lan 
and the collection of the Rig Veda, 
the Sanskrit was almost as little 
altered. 

Now, we say, that this by no means 
follows. The Sanskrit was little al- 
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tered during the last three thousand 
years, it was the language of 
a priestly caste, the language of works 
that were accounted inspired, and 
which were the peculiar property of 
those who belonged to this caste. 
The languages spoken by the different 
tribes in India have varied—fully as 
much, we believe, as those of the 
European nations ; and the perman- 
ency of the Sanskrit during the period 
in question is quite a different thing 
from what its permanency would be 
when it was the language of common 
conversation among the ancestors of 
all the Indian people. The fact, which 
we by no means dispute, of the Sanskrit 
language having undergone very slight 
modification since the commencement 
of what our author calls the Mantra 
period, would be quite consistent with 
the hypothesis, that at the commence- 
ment of this period it differed from 
the original language of the family 
moré than the language of any other 
of the tribes into which the family 
had divided then did. 

We are not going to contend for the 
truth of this extreme hypothesis ; 
but we will mention a few facts, which 
show that the Sanskrit language had 
undergone very great changes prior 
to its Caine fixed at the period that 
we have mentioned. There are some 
sounds which may in the course of 
time pass into other sounds, but which 
cannot have proceeded from those 
others. Hard g and d may both 

into h; but neither could have 
a formed from an original h. 
When, therefore, we find / in Sanskrit, 
where the corresponding words in 
other languages have hard g or d, 
or the aspirated sounds gh or dh, 
corruption must have taken place. 
Instances of this are very numerous 
in Sanskrit. We may instance duhi- 
tir, Ovyarnp daughter (where the same 
corruption of sound has taken place 
in English as in Sanskrit); hansa, 
nv, goose, better preserved in the 
eas gans ; hita, Oerd¢; and the hi, 
6, of the imperative singular. The 
same corruption has taken place 
among the Celts. One ancient in- 
stance may suffice. Augustodun, pro- 
nounced by them Auhustohun, was 
reduced by the Franks to the dissyl- 
lable Austun, now Autun. This 
Sanskrit A, without reference to its 
origin, but only to the laws of euphony, 
is converted into j, and occasionally 
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even into gh. This confusion arising 
from the double origin of the / is not 
confined to the Sanskrit, but extends 
to the Aryan languages immediately 
cognate to it. Thus, in theold Persian, 
both kinds of A were represented by 
d. Inthe Letto-Sclavonian languages, 
on the contrary, there is no such con- 
fusion : if g be changed, it is into 7; 
if d, itis into 7. From this it might 
be inferred that this last class of lan- 
guages, as they existed a few centuries 
after their separation from the Sans- 
krit, represented the original language 
of the Indo-European family better 
than the Sanskrit. 

A stillclearer proof of thisis afforded 
ae the changes which have taken 
— in the sound of k. In some 

anskrit words, it has become ch, 
while in others it has become s. If 
we look to the Sanskrit language 
alone, it would appear as if there 
was no law to determine which sub- 
stitute for & should be used; but if 
we compare the Letto-Sclavonian 
languages, we see the law, which is 
almost invariably observed. When 
the Letto-Sclavonians had a sibilant 
in place of the original /, the Indians 
had s. So in the words as'ru, as‘va, 
das‘an, gata, s'van. On the other 
hand, when the Lithuanian had 4, 
if the Indians changed it, it was into 
ch; as in the words chatvar, pancha, 
vach, sach. The exceptions to this 
rule are few, and probably arose 
either from considerations of euphony, 
as where asman is substituted for 
achman ; or from the Letto-Sclavonian 
languages having different forms. 
Thus ves‘a weal according to the 
rule, require a sibilant in its Letto- 
Sclavonian equivalents. It has so in 
Polish and old Prussian; but Bopp 
compares it to the Lithuanian @kis. 
From this we would infer that where 
the Indians had s for &, they took the 
word from the Sclavonian; but that 
when they softened the sound of & 
for themselves, they changed it into 
ch. It would appear, then, that in 
place of the Sanskrit being entitled to 
rank as the parent of the European 
languages, it was an off-shoot om 
the Sclavonian ;—itself one of the 
most corrupt branches of the original 
language ;—and that retaining all the 
corruptions which this had undergone 
up to the time of its separation, it 

ded to them new corruptions of its 
own. All this is quite consistent with 
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the fact, of which we are firmly 
persuaded, that in consequence of the 
great changes which the Sclavonic and 
all the languages of Europe have 
undergone during the last three thou- 
sand years, when the Sanskrit was all 
but unchanged; and in consequence 
of our -having no remains of the 
greater number of these languages till 
a very recent period; it is on the 
Sanskrit that we must chiefly rely in 
the study of comparative grammar. 
Give it, we would say, its due weight 
in all doubtful questions; but do 
not make an idol of it, as Sanskrit 
scholars are so well inclined to do. 


VONVED THE DANE— 
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In the preceding pages we have 
not hesitated to dissent on several 
points from Professor Max Miiller’s 
views. We now conclude with ex- 
pressing our admiration of the work 
that we have been reviewing as a 
whole. It contains a mass of infor- 


mation on a variety of interesting 
subjects, which is not to be found else- 
where ; and its author is unquestion- 
a very able man, worthy of the 


acquired, 
will long 


abl 

high position which he has 
and which we trust that he 
continue to adorn. 


COUNT OF ELSINORE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KING'S CAIRN. 


Mucu about the same hour of the 
same day that Vonved and his crew 
were trying their guilty shipmate, far 
off on the oad waters of the Baltic, 
Bertel Rovsing and his little friend 
Wilhelm Vinterdalen arrived at the 
house of Wilhelm’s mother. It was 
a long walk from the castle, for the 
had first to traverse the entire lengt 
of the straggling town, and then to 
pursue a pathway winding along the 
indentations of the shore, until they 
reached the south-eastern extremit 
of the bay, where, at least an Englis 
mile distant from the last house of 
the suburbs of Svendborg, and nearly 
three miles from the old castle, rose 
a beautiful little green hill, of an al- 
most perfect dome-shape, on the sum- 
mit of which stood asmall yet hand- 
some villa-like residence, built of solid 
beams of pine, laid horizontally, and 
caulked between the seams like the 
planking of a ship, in a true Scandi- 
navian fashion. he hill, or mount, 
had been levelled at top so as to form 
a circular plane about a hundred 
and fifty feet in diameter. In the 
centre of this “table-land” was the 
house, and the ground around it was 
tastefully occupied with fruit and 
flower gardens, a hothouse, and a fish 
oa, the whole being enclosed by a 
S ring or belt of evergreen shrubs 
which fringed the rim of the hill 
crown. Easy access to the house was 


provided by broad steps cut in the 
southern slope of the mount from the 
base to the summit, in such a manner 
as to form stairs, divided into flights 
by an occasional terrace, and every 
step was carpeted with the freshest 
verdure. The whole appearance of 
the mount, and the tree-embosomed 
residence on its summit, was exceed- 
ingly striking and romantic. The ele- 
vation of the hill above the level of 
the ground immediately surroundin 

its base, was probably over a hundre 

feet, and, as already mentioned, it was 
remarkably symmetrical in its propor- 
tions, being in the shape of an obtuse 
cone. Nature often performs strange 
freaks, and this might be one of them; 
but the tradition of the locality as- 
serted the reverse. In other words, 
the natives of the vicinity firmly be- 
lieved that the beautiful little hill 
was of purely artificial formation, and 
that, in fact, it was simply an enor- 
mous gravsted or cairn, erected in 
very ancient days by the labour of 
thousands of hands, to mark the spot 
where some mighty Viking was in- 
terred. Hence it was known as the 
Konge-Gray, literally King’s Grave, 
or, as it may be freely yet faithfully 
rendered, King’s Cairn. Certain iti 

that whether this beautiful little hi 

was a creation of nature or the work 
of man, it had been a noted tradi- 
tional mount for at least five centu- 
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ries, during which prolonged period 
its form continued unaltered ; but at 
the commencement of the present 
century a local magnate, Herr Sal- 
vien, purchased it and a few acres of 
the grazing ground surrounding its 

from the Baron of Svendborg, 
and cut off the peak or summit of its 
cone to form a plane whereon he built 
the residence described. Herr Sal- 
vien was an elderly bachelor, and a 
noted antiquary. Possibly his predi- 
lections as such induced him to choose 
this singular site for his dwelling. He 
lived here very happily for ten ora 
dozen years, but one morning in the 
depth of winter, after a night of fear- 
ful storm, he was found dead in bed 
—his head almost severed from his 
body. At first it was supposed that 
he had committed suicide, but the 
doctors unanimously declared that a 
feeble old man could not possibly self- 
inflict such a ghastly incision ; more- 
over, neither razor nor knife was dis- 
covered in the room, and the corpse 
reposed in bed in a natural posture, 
with the arms extended on each side 
beneath the coverlet. Evidently Herr 
Salvien had been cruelly murdered in 
his sleep, and had died without a 
struggle. Murdered by whom?! By 
robbers? No; not a single article in 
his room, nor elsewhere, was missing. 
By his own servants? They were 
strictly examined and pronounced in- 
nocent. Murdered for revenge? He 
had not an enemy in the world. His 
fate was an inpenetrable mystery; but 
to this day the people of Svendborg 
sometimes allude to it, and darkly 
hint that it was a visible judgment 
on him for irreverently building his 
house on the cairn of an ancient Vi- 


king! 

The heirs of Herr Salvien resided 
at Gliickstadt in Holstein, and they 
at once ordered the King’s Cairn to 
be sold : an order easily given, but not 
by any means easy to be carried into 

ect. A nameless yet palpable hor- 
ror henceforth brooded over the house, 
and the hill which it crowned. “Sell 
it? Yes, you would doubtless be very 
nappy to sell it, but who will buy it ? 
Not we—not anybody who knows 
its history.” So said the people of 
Svendborg—and they meant and felt 
what they said. The house remained 
unsold, and the servants of its mur- 
dered builder refused to live in charge 
of it, asserting that they were fright- 
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ened o’ nights by unearthly sounds 
and sights. The house was then 
closed—the doors locked—the shut- 
ters nailed up. The ghosts, the appa- 
ritions, the evil eer and the 

erturbed spirit of the ancient Viking 
had it all to themselves! 

In this melancholy state of aban- 
donment and desolation, the roman- 
tic little villa remained year after year. 
Nobody would buy it—nobody would 
dwell in it—nobody would even ap- 
proach the cairn after nightfall. The 

lace was accursed. Weedssmothered 
its garden-plots; green moss and ivy 
grew over its mildewed walls; and a 
doleful pair of horned hooting-owls 
yermanently roosted in an alcove over 
its principal doorway, and a very ju- 
dicious choice of residence it doubt- 
less proved, for swarms of sparrows 
colonized the projecting eaves and 
fantastic gables, and legions of mice 
established their head-quarters around 
the lower walls, so that their Serene 
Highnesses of the Alcove lived in an 
Owlish Paradise, and feasted on the 
sparrows and mice during the night, 
whereby they soon grew majestically 
fat and lazy, and all day long they 


nestled together, dozing and blinking, 
and occasionally indulging in a screec 

and a hoot to express their profound 
mutual conviction that their lines had 


indeed fallen in pleasant places. Ah 
the owl is verily a sage creature, and 
the ancients did well to figure it as 
the bird of Minerva. 

In absolute despair the Gliickstadt 
owners of the villa of King’s Cairn 
offered it rent free for a year to who- 
ever would reside in it, prudently 
hoping by this means to dissipate the 
superstitious dread in which it was 
enshrouded. In vain. The poorest in- 
habitant of Svendborg refused to 
domicile himself on the cairn, vowing 
that he would not dwell on it even if 
liberally paid todoso. Thus the evil 
spirits, and the mice, and the spar- 
rows, and their Serene and Imperial 
Highnesses the owls, still remained 
the undisturbed tenants of the villa 
and doubtless were a very happy and 
united family (whilst the sun shone) ; 
but who can foresee what a day may 
bring forth? Men cannot: nor even 
owls. One fine morning, to the in- 
credulous amazement of the locality, 
the rumour spread that Mads Neilsen 
a well-known fisherman, had acce 
the offer to reside at King’s 


. 


airn 
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rent free for a twelvemonth and a-day. 
Incredible asthe news sounded, it was 
nevertheless quitetrue. Honest Mads 
presented a letter to the Svendborg 
—_ of the owners of King’s Cairn, 
which he had received direct from 
them, whereby he was authorized and 
empowered to occupy the villa, and 
the agent was ordered to forthwith 
~ it in a comfortable state of repair 
or his residence. How was it that 
such a man as Mads Neilsen had been 
thus specially communicated with by 
the denemet asked the gossips of 
Svendborg. And what could have 
induced him to accept their offer? 
Mads ostensibly made no secret of his 
own share in the affair. A friend of 
his (who was that friend? queried the 
gossips; but Mads gave an oracular, 
that is to say, an exceedingly vague 
and utterly unsatisfactory response), 
had recommended him to the proprie- 
tors at Gliickstadt, and the latter had 
promised him a fee of fifty specie- 
dollars at the expiration of his year’s 
rent-free sojourn. He admitted (with 
an air of ingenuous modesty,) that 
but for this tempting prospective re- 
ward, he never could have mustered 


resolution to defy the perturbed spirit 


of the ancient Viking, to say nothing 
of the angry ghost of poor old mur- 
dered Herr be vien. 

The gossips of Svendborg enjoy the 
richly deserved reputation of being as 
keen-scented and as far-sighted as any 
in His Danish Majesty’s scattered do- 
minions, and they unanimously agreed 
that although Mads Neilsen might 
speak the truth, yet that he assuredly 

id so with considerable mental reser- 
vation. All their practised skill in 
cross-examination, however, was vain- 
aeneranen on the cunning fisherman. 

e had said all he meant to say, all 
he was willing to say, all he thought 
it politic to say, and he was much too 
wary and too stubborn to yield one 
iota more of information in answer 
to the artful and insidious interroga- 
tions of the most accomplished news- 
mongers in all Denmark. “Ah,” 
sighed the baffled and crest-fallen gos- 
si reen with spite at their unpar- 
alle A defeat, “if the wretch only 
had a wife!’ Unfortunately (for 
them) Mads had not a wife; and even 
if he had been married, it was very 
questionable whether such a shrewd 
and iron-headed fellow would have 
intrusted her with any secret which 
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he wished to preserve inviolate. Still 
the Svendborg gossips did not despair 
—they were too experienced in the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficul- 
ties. “Wait awhile,” whispered they, 
“and we shall see. The blade of corn 
does not appear immediately after the 
seed is sown. Once let it show its 
head above ground, and we shall 
know where to dig down to its hid- 
den roots.” Sagacious and consola- 
tory doctrine, which verily will lead 
to practical results, if the fates forbid 
not! Despair not yet, O ye astute 
gossipsof Svendborg! Persevere, dig, 
delve, and ferret out the mystery, for 
the sake of your world-renown! 
Mads Neilsen’s letter of authoriza- 
tion was duly accredited by the agent. 
A corps of artizans a labourers 
were marched to the summit of King’s 
Cairn within four-and-twenty hours 
after its presentation, and in advance 
of them all stalked burly Mads Neil- 
sen, with aladder on his shoulder, and 
a particularly long boathook in his 
hand. Arrived beneath the walls of 
the villa, Mads complacently depo- 
sited his ladder on the ground, and to 
the amusement of his motley troop 
of followers, hecommenced operations 
by dexterously dragging down with 
his boathook the scores of sparrows’ 
nests clustered beneath the project- 
ing eaves. Dire was the commotion 
among the swarms of indignant spar- 
rows, and shrilly did they chatter 
their abhorrence of this unexpected 
and merciless onslaught on their high- 
ly respectable and inoffensive colony. 
Alas! poor innocent sparrows! ye may 
flutter around your violated homes, 
and may pipe piteously, but Mads the 
Fisherman hath no bowels of com- 
passion. He will drag down eve 
one of your laboriously counteaal 
habitations, and scatter your speckled 
eggs, and your unfledged younglings 
on the hard pebbly ground, amid 
laughter and jeers from his cruel com- 
panions. And lo! three gaunt hungry- 
eyed cats, whiskers fiercely erect, and 
tails vigorously elevated, are trotting 
at full speed to the scene of devasta- 
tion, even as vultures troop to the 
slain-strewn battle-field. encefor- 
ward learn, O sparrows, that ye have 
worse enemies in the world than your 
neighbours the insatiate owls, albeit 
ye oft have chirruped hard thoughts of 
them. Ye are now recipients of a 
lesson by which even men may profit, 
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The sparrows are not the only hor- 
rified spectators of the raid. From 
every gaping crevice of the villa, from 
every window-sill, and every eave, 
sharp-nosed, bright-eyed mice, gaze 
with inconceivable, indescribable dis- 
may. They behold what is going on 
—they see, O horror! their hereditary 
enemy, the cats. Shriek, O mice! 
your fate will peradventure be even 
more deplorable than that of your 
fellow-colonizers, the bold sparrows, 
for they have wings to fly away, but 

e have only four nimble little feet. 
k forth once more at the fatal trio 
of Grimalkins! Observe their sharp 
claws, their long white teeth, their 
fierce whiskers, their contracted green 
eyes, void of pity for your kind, their 
lank sides, their ravenous aspect. 
Shriek, O mice! and flee to the inner- 
most recesses of your secret haunts, 
and there hold earnest and eager 
council of safety in this hour of dread 
extremity. 

Peacefully slumbering in their own 
snug alcove over the doorwa , were 
the majestic pair of horned owls, 
when the uproar aroused them from 
their pleasant owlish dreams. The 
wise birds slowly opened their great 
eyes, and then suddenly shut them 
with a shudder of pain and disgust, 
for the morning sun shone full upon 
them. Again their startled Serene 
Highnesses looked forth, peering and 
blinking, and yet only half awake. 
Frightful was the vision of reality 
they beheld. Their paren ears grew 
permanently erect, their wide eye-lids 

ew rigid, their round eyes dilated to 
the fullest extent, even in the sun- 
beams, every feather of their bodies 
puffed and quivered with terror. Too 
well did they comprehend what had 
come to pass; and prolonged quaver- 
ing whoops and hoots 7 expressed 
their horrorand despair. Fly, O Birds 
of Minerva! while it is yet time, for 
lo! the enemy is close at hand. Ap- 
prove yourselves wise as ye are re- 
puted, or all Owldom will lose its re- 
nown for sagacity. Alas! they can- 
not fly, and they feel this fatal ina- 
bility from the tips of their ears to 
the extremities of their downy toes. 
A long reign of , abundance, and 
luxury has undone them. They are 
overfed, overfat ; they are enervated 
unnerved ; they have not yet digested 
a most dainty and immoderate sup- 
per of juicy young sparrows and deli- 
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cious mice, which they commenced at 
twilight last evening, and finished a 
few minutes beforesunrise this blessed 
summer’s morning ; and did the lives 
of all the citizens of Owldom depend 
on their individual exertions to escape 
their imminently impending doom, 
they could not fiutter a pinion. Woe 
and dolour for Owldom; treble woe 
for their Serene Highnesses of the 
Alcove. “Whoo-hoo-hoo! Hoo-whoo- 
hoo-00-000 !” they dolefully hoot. 

Ruthless Mads Neilsen has dragged 
down the last sparrow’s nest, and 
with agrim grin the remorseless fish- 
erman now plants his ladder against 
the alcove, ascends it as coolly as he 
would the ratlins of a ship’s shrouds, 
and ps the astounded owls each 
by the neck. Spare them, Mads! 
forget not they are Minerva’s own 
Birds. He will not: for he hatha 
heart of stone, and he cares no more 
for Minerva than he does for the 
ancient Viking. One dismal half- 
choked whoop, one final convulsive 
flutter of their wings, and then the 
huge heads of their Serene Highnesses 
are wrenched off; and heads and bo- 
dies are alike contemptuously tossed 
to the fierce trio of Grimalkins, who 
pounce upon them with growls of 
feline delight. Dearly have ye paid 
for your Owlish Paradise, O hapless 
Birds of Minerva! Brief was your 
sojourn therein, yet it was supremely 
happy—whilst it lasted. 

A quarter of an hour sufficed for 
the annihilation of the Owlish Para- 
dise, and then the laughing group of 
renovators (and iconoclasts) dispersed 
to set vigorously to work, each in his 
special function. Windows nailed up 
for seven long years were reopened to 
the fresh breeze and the warm sun- 
shine ; doors were forced wide ajar; 
the green tendrils of the clustering 
ivy were torn down from the walls; 
sparrows, bats, mice, and vermin of 
all kinds were mercilessly put to flight. 
The valuable furniture of the villa 
had been left almost undisturbed after 
the death of Herr Salvien, and it was 
now found to be little the worse for 
its long disuse. Mads Neilsen, hav- 
ing very little reverence in his soul 
for the relics of by-gone ages, gathered 
oo all the antiquarian curiosities 
which poor Herr Salvien had spent 
his life in collecting and classifying, 
and ignominiously transferred them 
to a huge lumber-closet, muttering 
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the while sundry anathemas on “old- 
world rubbish,” which would have 
driven Herr Salvien distracted to have 
heard from mortal lips. 

Within one week the villa was 
“overhauled,” as Mads phrased it, to 
his perfect satisfaction ; and he there- 
upon took possession “for a twelve- 
month and a-day.” Mads was a bold 
man—much bolder than he affected 
to be, for in his secret thoughts he 
laughed to scorn the idea of spirits 
haunting King’s Cairn. Alone dwelt 
he—“monarch of all he surveyed,” 
and nobody disputed his right. No 
human being shared with him his 
temporary residence, but the three 
strange gaunt cats (who ceased to be 
gaunt and hungry-eyed, just in pro- 
portion as the mice and sparrows de- 
creased in numbers) settled them- 
selves along with him, and kept on 
very amicable terms with an enormous 
Jutland dog, of very savage renown, 
Mads’ especial pet. Weeks and 
months quickly sped, and the Argus- 
eyed gossips of Svendborg groaned in 
spirit because they could not even 
yet discover any clue to the mystery 
of Mads’ occupation of King’s Cairn. 
The solitary dweller himself pursued 
his customary calling of fisherman 
with unflagging industry, and made 
his appearance at the alehouse even 
less frequently than before he became 
the residenter of the villa; but this, 
it may charitably be supposed, was 
solely owing to the distance of King’s 
Cairn from the little seaport. He 
was oft closely questioned and cross- 
questioned concerning the presumed 
appearance of evil spirits o’ night, 
and, with a spice of wicked waggery, 
he would shake his head very signifi- 
cantly, groan or growl mysteriously, 
and with eat apparent reluctance 
admit that he was sometimes deprived 
of his natural rest. The impression 
derived from these dubious hints and 
half-confessions, induced the sage gos- 
sips of Svendborg to imagine that in 
verity he was persecuted by the indig- 
nant ghosts of the ancient Viking and 
of Herr Salvien; but Mads laughed in 
his sleeve at their eager credulity, for 
the only nocturnal disturbance he ever 
experienced was from the caterwaul- 
ing of his trio of striped Grimalkins, 
or the wakeful howls of Aravang, his 
faithful yet ferocious Jutland dog. 

Month after month pees sped, 


until the eleventh of Mads’ occupancy 
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of the villa drew to a close, and then 
all Svendborg was electrified by a 
grand discovery made by a sort of self- 
elected committee of the most expe- 
rienced gossips of the place. They 
had come to the conclusion that Mads 
the Fisherman occupied the villa be- 
cause it was ee adapted for 
smuggling! Truly, there was some 
reason to imagine they had hit on the 
right scent at last, for the seaward 
front of the cairn rested on the head 
of a short and deep ravine which ex- 
tended to the water’s edge, and vessels 
of six to eight feet draught could haul 
close inshore at the mouth of this ra- 
vine, and owing to the physical for- 
mation of the shore, they could do 
this without the possibility of being 
perceived from any quarter with the 
exception of the cairn itself. His 
Danish Majesty’s officers of the cus- 
toms were forthwith on the alert, but 
a month’s close watching on their part 
was fruitless, and Mads himself was 
evidently delighted by the absurdity 
of their suspicions, for he gleefully 
offered to permit them to overhaul 
the villa from basement to garret, and 
to take their station there to watch 
for smugglers in the offing. To adead 
certainty the blade has not yet sprung 
above-ground, and therefore ye cannot 
discover the hidden roots, O gossips 
of Svendborg! 


At the expiration of Mads’ engage- 
ment, a fresh marvel agitated t 


Svendborgites. A considerable quan- 
tity of new and beautiful furniture 
arrived at King’s Cairn ; and uphol- 
sterers, painters, and other skilled ar- 
tizans, came all the way from Copen- 
hagen to render the villa a thoroughly 
comfortable and elegant residence. 
“Oho!” shrilly chorussed the Svend- 
borgites, “we can now see nearly as 
far into a millstone as the man who 
made it. Mads Neilsen has been a 
mere warming-pan—he has prepared 
the nest for the birds who will occupy 
it for good andall.” Verily, the 

gossips were not very far wrong in 
their surmises this time, for within 
three weeks the villa received its fu- 
ture inmates, Captain Wilhelm Vin- 
terdalen, his wife and child, an aunt 
of Madame’s, a middle-aged female 
servant, and anursemaid. Who were 
es Whence came they? What 
had induced them to select King’s 
Cairn, of all places in the habitable 
world, for their residence? Very na- 
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tural queries, and to a certain degree 
easily answered. Captain Vinterdalen 
derived his title from being a ship- 
master, and it was understood that 
he commanded an East Indiaman be- 
longing to either Hamburg or Bremen. 
Others, however, flatly contradicted 
this, and said he was master of a 
Greenland whaler belonging to the 
latter port. One fact was admitted 
as indisputable : Captain Vinterdalen 
was indeed a shipmaster, and he must 
nett a tolerably handsome income 
from his profession, otherwise he 
could not hoes afforded to occupy 
King’s Cairn in such style. The fa- 
mily had quitted Hamburg expressly 
to dwell at King’s Cairn—some said 
for change of air; others said it was 
for cheapness of living ; and a third 

arty positively asserted that Captain 
Vinterdalen had won King’s Cairn 
from the heirs of Herr Salvien at play 
in a Hamburg gambling-house. It 
wassomewhat remarkable that neither 
the Svendborg agent of the reputed 
owners, nor yet Mads Neilsen, ever 
denied or contradicted in any way 
these diverse rumours. Whatever 
they knew, they manifested no inten- 
tion to enlighten King Frederick’s 


lieges. As to Mads Neilsen, he very 


quietly evacuated the villa, and re- 
moved to a solitary cottage on the is- 
land of Thoré, which had originally 
been built as a store-house for dried 
fish, but for a number of years had 
been abandoned. It was now speedil 

converted into a ceeletaliiaanels 
dwelling for the hardy fisherman, who 
was permitted to occupy it for the 
merely nominal rent of one specie- 
daler (4s. 6d.), per annum, and an oc- 
casional dish of dainty fish to the 
steward of the Great Baron to whom 
theisle belonged. Mads was the only 
human dweller on Thoré; and he 
bore the reputation of being misan- 
thropical and greatly inclined to a 
solitary or hermit-like existence, and 
it was affirmed he was a notorious 
woman-hater; but they who knew 
him best averred that Mads was a ca- 
pital boon companion when in conge- 
nial company ; that he was not at all 
unsocial, rightly understood, albeit as 
rough-mannered as a polar bear ; and 
that although he certainly was not a 
“marrying man,” he had a keen eye 
for rosy cheeks and neat ankles, and 
was perfectly capable of appreciating 
the of the Svendborg (or any 
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other) beauties. The eastern extremity 
of the island of Thoré was not above 
an English mile from the seaward 
base of King’s Cairn, and thither Mads 
was sure to sail at least twice or thrice 
a week, with an offering of fish to the 
Vinterdalens. It was very evident 
from the first that Mads was quite a 
favourite with this strangerfamily, and 
in a very short period he permanently 
established himself as a sort of hum- 
ble friend and out-of-door servitor, 
performing all sorts of little services 
and commissions for them, and spend- 
ing much of his leisure time in and 
about the villa. He happened, singu- 
larly enough, to be an enthusiastic 
amateur gardener, and Captain Vin- 
terdalen permitted him to undertake 
the management of every inch of the 
garden grounds of King’s Cairn, ex- 
coming ee little plots of flower-beds 
under Madame’s especial care. 

As regarded Captain Vinterdalen 
individually, the people of Svendborg 
knew no more at the expiration of 
four years than they did within four 
days of his first arrival. Heseldom re- 
mained more than two or three weeks 
at the villa at a time, being absent on 
sea-voyages at least nine months a 
year on the average; and even when 
at home he very rarely descended 
from the summit of the cairn land- 
ward, but he often scrambled down 
the ravine at its seaward base, and 
embarked thence in Mads Neilsen’s 
fishing-boat for a pleasure sail. So 
= was Captain Vinterdalen to 
boating, that he and Mads not unfre- 
quently went far out to sea, and were 
sometimes even absent for eight-and- 
forty hours at a spell, to the extreme 
disquietude of the Captain’s wife. That 
Captain Vinterdalen dearly loved his 
wite and child was nevertheless cer- 
tain, and aromantic yet literally true 
story became current concerning their 
mutual nistory. Madame Vinterdalen 
was the only child of a Danish offi- 
cer, Colonel Orvig, who fell at the 
bombardment of Copenhagen in 1807. 
His widow was left in narrow circum- 
stances, and she returned to Ham- 
burg, her native city, where her rela- 
tives soon had to perform the melan- 
choly duty of attending her deathbed. 
Her sister, Madame Lerchomjer (a 
childless widow herself), undertook to 
adopt the orphan girl, and faithfully 
redeemed her pledge. Amalia Orvi 
grew up a fine, accomplished, oat 
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amiablewoman. In hertwenty-fourth 
year she happened to be one of 
a party of young people invited to 
take a pleasure trip down the Elbe as 
far as Gliickstadt, in the yacht of 
Herr Blomster, a wealthy merchant 
of Hamburg. Nearly opposite to 
Gliickstadt a sudden squall struck 
the yacht, and she capsized not more 
than fifty yards from the Holstein 
shore. young man sprang from a 
wharf into the Elbe the instant he be- 
held this catastrophe, and swimming 
strongly out, reached the hapless 
yacht just as she foundered, amid the 
despairing screams of all on board. 
He grasped one young lady from the 
greedy vortex, and brought her to 
shore in an almost lifeless state. She 
recovered, and was the only survivor 
of all the gay party who had sailed 
a few hours before joyous and full of 
innocent excitement. It was Amalia 
Orvig who was thus saved, and her 
deliverer from the jaws of death was 
Wilhelm Vinterdalen. 

After a brief interval Amalia be- 
came the wife of Captain Vinterdalen. 
Two years subsequently, they broke 
up their household at Hamburg, and 
removed to King’s Cairn, their only 
child, Wilhelm, being then a twelve- 
month old. The aunt of Madame 
Vinterdalen accompanied them as one 
of the family, but did not survive very 


long. 

Busing the four years she had been 
mistress of the villa, Madame Vinter- 
dalen led a somewhat recluse life. 
This was partly attributable to the 
out-o’-the-way situation of her resi- 
dence, but yet more to the fact that 
she really cared little for company. 
The Svendborgites marvelled at and 
commented upon this idiosyncrasy ; 
one attributing it to pride, another 
to bashfulness, a third to ignorance 
of the usages of polite society. 
fourth charitably inferred that her re- 
serve was in obedience to the morose 
commands of her husband. Those, 
however, who had seen most of Ma- 
dame, admitted that she was a very 
lady-like and exceedingly intelligent 
and agreeable woman, and neither 
haughty nor cold-mannered. Above 
all, the wife of the clergyman, with 
whom Madame Vinterdalen (who was 
exemplary in the performance of her 
religious duties,) became early ac- 
quainted, and interchanged friendly 
visits, everywhere declared that the 
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lady of King’s Cairn was thoroughly 
well-bred, warm-hearted, and gener- 
ous-minded. This opinion carried 
much weight, and proved not un- 
founded. Madame Vinterdalen by- 
and-by was discovered to spend much 
of her leisure time in making clothes 
for the poor, which she distributed 
through the medium of the clergyman 
and his wife, who were also almoners 
of her bounty in the shape of money 
and food to a considerable annual 
amount. Nearly all her kind gifts 
were bestowed indirectly, for she ap- 
peared to be particularly desirous that 
the name of the actual donor should 
be kept secret, solely from the desire 
of doing good unostentatiously. <A 
case of distress, brought under her 
notice by any person whomsoever, was 
sure to be relieved to the utmost of 
her power. No marvel was it that a 
woman of this character managed to 
spend her days pleasantly enough in 
calm retirement. She also knew how 
to render her dependants happy, for 
the two German servants, notwith- 
standing their inability to speak more 
than a few words of Danish, and their 
consequent isolation, refused to quit 
her service at the death of her aunt, 
who had long been the mistress, aver- 
ring that in their own country they 
had never been so contented and 
happy. 
The clergyman’s wife had originally 
one to Madame Vinterdalen about 
the strange and friendless youn 
painter who had temporarily settle 
at Svendborg, and the story so aroused 
her womanly sympathy that she made 
minute inquiries concerning him, and 
learnt enough to dispose her to be- 
friend and benefit him all she could, 
without offending his proud sensitive 
nature. The result was that Bertel 
Rovsing soon regarded the lady of 
King’s Cairn asa friend worthy of his 
gratitude and his affection. e felt 
that she thoroughly appreciated his 
character and his peculiar position in 
life. He instinctively reverenced the 
true nobility of her disposition, her 
surity of soul, her lovingkindness, 
ner unselfish delight in contributing 
to the happiness of all with whom 
she came in contact, her unaffected 
piety, her wifely and motherly virtues. 
When Bertel and his little friend 
arrived at the base of the cairn on 
the present occasion, Wilhelm sprang 
forward and bounded up the verdant 
27 
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steps of the slope, exultingly shout- 
ing aloud that “Perr Rovsing is com- 
ing!” And by the time that Herr 
Rovsing surmounted the rim of the 
cairn-top, and passed through its 
evergreen belt, he was met by Wil- 
helm’s mother, who had hurried forth 
at the cry of her boy to welcome his 
companion. 

adame Vinterdalen was in the 
prime of womanhood, but looked con- 
siderably younger than she really was, 
for her fife had hitherto been unruf- 
fled and unexciting; her habits had 
ever been simple and healthful ; her 
mind guileless ; her conscience unbur- 
thened ; and never did she repose her 
head on her pillow until she had made 
her peace with God for all her trans- 
gressions and sins of omission and 
commission during the day that was 
past. No marvel therefore that she 
preserved the bloom of her youth al- 
most unimpaired, for Innocence and 
Happiness (alas! that they are not 
always twin sisters!) conjoined, are 
the grand and only real conservators 
of Youth and Beauty. In person 
she was somewhat above the middle 
height, well proportioned, and of very 
graceful carriage ; her demeanour un- 
assuming yet dignified; her counten- 
ance not beautiful, nor handsome, nor 
even regularly featured, but exceed- 
ingly pleasant to gaze —, for it was 
very comely, and it ever beamed with a 
charming expression of benevolence 
and innocent sprightfulness. More- 
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over, her complexion was exquisitely 

ure and glowing; her light auburn 
a was magnificent, and her hazel 
eyes large and brilliant. Her voice 
was clear, soft, and melodious; and 
when she smiled her countenance was 
infinitely more attractive than that 
of a merely beautiful female. A lov- 
able, ay, and a lovely woman was 
Amalia Vinterdalen, and she was good 
as lovely. 

This was not the first professional 
visit that Bertel Rovsing had made 
to King’s Cairn. He had already 
painted both a half-length and a mi- 
niature of Madame Vinterdalen; a 
full-length of Wilhelm; and a por- 
trait of the old and favourite servant. 
His present task was to paint a mi- 
niature of Wilhelm, to be ready to 
present to Captain Vinterdalen on his 
arrival, which was expected in three 
or four days. Bertel forthwith com- 
menced his task with a firm resolve 
to produce a masterpiece of the kind. 
He had not forgotten his singular con- 
versation with Wilhelm in his studio, 
and he madesomeinquiriesof Madame 
Vinterdalen concerning Mads Neilsen. 
She informed him all she knew of 
Mads—that he was a very great fa- 
vourite of her husband’s, that she be- 
lieved he had an extraordinary affec- 
tion for their whole family, and that 
she liked him herself very much. 
Bertel Rovsing listened to all this, 
and the more he heard the more he 
marvelled. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CAPTAIN VINTERDALEN RETURNS HOME, 


On the fourth day after the execution 
of Jérgen Neilsen, very early in the 
morning, a small Danish vessel might 
have been seen hovering a couple of 
miles out at sea, directly opposite to 
the two islands which, as previously 
described, lie athwart the entrance to 
Svendborg Bay. That tiny sea-going 
craft was jcegt-rigged, and assuredly 
she bore, on the whole, a marvellous 
resemblance to Lars Vonved's be- 
loved Little Amalia. But, on second 
thoughts, the Little Amalia’s sails 
were coal-black, whereas, the canvas 
of this craft is snow-white. What of 
that? Coquettish ladies love to vary 
the fashion and the colour of their 
apparel, and why should not a dainty 
little jegt dothe same? Andlo! be- 
yond the joegt, faraway on theextreme 


verge of the eastern horizon, there is 
something dark and indistinct ; it 
might almost be taken for the wing 
of a huge sea-bird, were sea-birds 
black like ravens. Look again! strain 
your vision, and if you have the keen, 
practised hawk’s eye of a seaman, 
you will perchance be able positively 
to affirm that you can discern the 
faint tracery of a singularly-rigged 
vessel’s spars. Ay, it is even so, and 
that fact canines the first con- 
jecture. The joegt is the Little Amalia, 
and sports snowy canvas by way of 
a masquerade—quite innocently, let 
us charitably hope ; and the vessel 
hull-down on the green waters of the 
Baltic is, in all human probability, 
none other than the guilty old Parsee- 
built Skildpadde. 
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Patience, friends! Let us watch 
the mysterious manceuvres of that 
tricksy Little Amalia, and we shall, 
doubtless, be further enlightened by- 
and-by. 

There is the long low island of 
Thoré, and we have a bird’s-eye view 
of its barren shores. There, at the 
foot of its single hill, which steeply 
declines to within a few fathoms of 
the water’s edge, nestles the white- 
washed wooden cottage of Mads Neil- 
sen, the fisherman, who lives there 
all alone, the sole permanent inhabit- 
ant of the island, although not exact- 
ly the “monarch of all he surveys,” 
like Alexander Selkirk on Juan Fer- 
nandez, for a flock or two of sheep, 
and a score of cattle, find pasturage 
by browsing on the scanty herbage 
which sparsely struggles for existence 
on the sandy level tracts, and these 
animals belong to farmers resident on 
the mainland, who pay a small annual 
rent to the Baron of Svendborg for 
the grazing privilege. Mads Neilsen 
himself, and a companion whom we 
recognise as his old friend and brother 
fisherman, Hans Petersen, are stand- 
ing on the bit of level ground in front 
of the cottage, and their bulky figures 
loom hugely in the thin morning mist, 
for they are fully accoutred in fisher- 
men’s attire, and wear enormous thigh 
boots and fox-skin caps. 

What has induced these two men 
to be abroad, and evidently on the 
look-out, at so early an hour, for it is 
not yet three o’clock this balmy sum- 
mers morn? And what is the mean- 
ing of the extraordinary flag hoisted 
from a signal-staff at the gable-end 
of Mads Neilsen’s cottage? That 
flag cannot be seen by any curious 
gazer at Svendborg, for it is hidden 
by the intervening hill ; and we have 
a shrewd notion that honest Mads is 
not at all desirous that anybody on 
the mainland should observe it. The 
flag is a long strip of black bunting, 
and when the freshening breeze un- 
coils and spreads it out, we observe 
three great white stars horizontally 
disposed at regular intervals in the 
sombre field of the flag. Somehow 
we cannot help being reminded that, 
when Lars Vonved signalled his jegt 
from the deck of the Camperdown, 
by or ee his long sash to the breeze, 
it had three stars in its field. But 


coincidences will happen. 
By the Keel of Baller ! (to borrow 
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Mads’ favourite ejaculation) the Little 
Amalia must have already seen that 
black flag, and counted its three white 
stars, for suddenly a couple of hands 
tun forward and settl® away the peak 
of the gaff which upholds her snowy 
mainsail, so that it droops like the 
wing of a wounded bird ; and this 
manceuvre they deliberately repeat 
twice, so that, in all, they have 
lowered the gaff three times. 

What does all this signify? Has 
it some occult meaning ¢ oes any 
observer comprehend it ? 

Yes; there is no reason to doubt 
that Mads Neilsen perfectly under- 
stands the three measured dips of 
the Little Amalia’s gaff. He utters 
a hoarse growl, indicative of intense 

rivate satisfaction, and with eager 
1ands strikes the black flag with the 
three white stars from the staff at 
his gable end, and, aided by Hans 
Petersen, who looks almost as pleased 
and excited as himself, he next hoists 
something resembling a round ball, 
which, on striking against the truck 
of the staff, bursts open and flutters 
in the breeze in the shape of a flag, 
one yard square, and white as the 
— down. 
fads and Hans breathlessly gaze 
at the Little Amalia, to see how this 
new signal is received. They are not 
long kept in suspense. 

A bright flash from a musket-bar- 
rel darts from the stern of the Little 
Amalia, and simultaneously a ball, 

recisely similar to that hoisted by 
fads, ascends to the peak of her gaff, 
and unfolds in the same manner as 
his last flag, of which it is an exact 
counterpart. 

This is enough. Mads and Hans 
haul down their signal, conceal their 
various flags in the cottage, and rush 
to the adjacent beach, where their 
half-decked fishing boat is moored. 
They drag her grapnel from its reluct- 
ant hold, and, with lusty arms and 
inflated chests, ply their oars sea- 
ward. A cable’s length from the 
shore they hoist the red lug-sail, and 
bear straight down on the Little 
Amalia. 

The Little Amalia was gradually 
hove-to, as the fishing boat neared her ; 
four men of her crew were grouped 
at the gang-way amidships, and two 
men remained in conversation on the 
tiny quarter-deck. Those two were 
Hor bands and Lars Vonved. 
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The fishing boat was soon along- 
side, and whilst the two vessels were 
being temporarily secured together, 
Lars Vonved hastily descended to 
the cabin. His young officer at the 
same moment advanced to welcome 
the two fishermen on board, and im- 
mediately leading Mads aft, informed 
him that Lars Vonved wished to pri- 
vately speak with him. 

Bluff Mads, an absolute fanatic in 
his devoted attachment to Lars Von- 
ved, is all aflush with pride and joy 
as he clumsily descends to the cabin. 
No sooner does he find level footing 
than Lars Vonved outstretches both 
hands, and grips the horny palms of 
the fisherman. 

“ God bless you, Captain Vonved !” 
cries Mads, with moistened eyes. 
“ Velbecommen hjem til Svendborg! 
Ja, ja, ja!” 

“Taks, mange taks, min ven—min 
kjoere ven !” (Thanks, many thanks, 
my friend—my dear friend !) ejacu- 
lates Vonved, in return. 

And then the Rover presses Mads 
to sit down, and Mads awkwardly 
complies, seemingly very much afraid 
to injure the delicate crimson silk 
cushions, for he nervously seats him- 
self on their very edge. 

Vonved turns round and hastily 
produces a bottle of the finest French 
cognac and a couple of glasses from 
the superbly inlaid semi-circular ze- 
bra-wood locker at the stern. He 
fills the glasses, takes one in his hand, 
and motions Mads tothe other. They 
clink glasses and drink. Then Von- 
ved speaks : 

“I wished to see you alone before 
ou had talked to our people,” said 
e, speaking in an anxious and 

troubled tone, gazing, however, with 
a look of intense kindness and sym- 
pathy at Mads. 

“Oh, your Excellency”—— 

Vonved held up his finger in a 
warning way. 

“OQ, Captain Vonved,” continued 
Mads, wiping his rough brown fore- 
head with the cuff of his coarse blue 
pee eeaed “vou always honour me 
so that—well, by Balder’s Keel! I 
needn’t say what I feel, for you under- 
stand all 1 would say.” 

“T do, Mads—I do, my friend.” 

“Ah, Captain Vonved, you can’t 
think what a relief it was to me, and 
to Hans, too, for that matter, when 
we saw your first signal at dawn !” 
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“You were on the look-out, then?’ 

“ Ay, Captain Vonved, and we have 
kept that look-out every morn-dawn 
for the last fortnight. Hans and I 
have been almost heart-broken this 
last three or four days.” 

“Ay? Wherefore ?”’ 

“Ja! that we have. O, ’tis all 
right now ; but the lies they print in 
the papers now-a-days would drive a 
fellow distracted if he was fool enough 
to believe’em. Now, my mate, Hans 
Petersen, is sensible enough in the 
long run ; but he almost persuaded 
even me to credit a three-twister 
eo which he had seen in the Kjoben- 
navn Foedrelandet! I dare say you 
have seen and laughed at it yourself, 
Captain Vonved ? 

“No, I now hear of it for the first 
time,” said Vonved, gravely ; “ what 
was it about?” 

“Q, just a fly-away yarn that you 
had been betrayed at Ronne by one 
of your own crew, and that you had 
blown up the Falk at her anchorage 
whilst a prisoner on board. They 
tell stories so cleverly now-a-days, 
that a plain-sailing man can hardly 
distinguish a lie from the truth.” 

* a you did not believe the re- 

rt »” 

“Why, Captain Vonved, at first I 
swore it was a wicked lie, for I could 
not think it possible that any of your 
own crew was a traitor ; but every- 
body here believed it, and—well, ’tis 
no matter now—but I have been very 
miserable till I saw your signal this 
morning; andif ever I grapple with the 
lying scoundrel who set the false news 
afloat, ll give him a real Svendborg 
hug that will teach him to speak the 
truth the rest of his life—provided he 
ever draws breath again after m 
arms have been round his ribs !” 

“ But, Mads, Foedrelandet did not 
lie wilfully ; and part, at least, of its 
narrative was truth.” 

“What! true after all! How can 
that be when I see you here ?” 

“Too true, my friend. I was be- 
trayed, and taken on board the Falk, 
and she exploded. I drifted out to 
sea on a spar, and was saved by an 
English ship.” 

Mads Neilsen uttered ejaculations 
expressive, first of simple amaze- 
ment, and then of indignation and 
horror. 

“Betrayed by one of your own 
crew! The vile, perjured villain !— 
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the demon—the Judas! Did you dis- 
cover him, Captain Vonved ?” 

“T did; and his guilt was manifest 
to all on board. WN oreover, he him- 
self confessed it.” 

“ And has he met his deserts ?” 

“Thou knowest the laws we have 
all fearfully sworn to obey?” 

Mads nodded, and looked wistfully 
at the Rover. 

“ Well!” said Vonved, sadly, almost 
mournfully, “he has died as those 
laws prescribed.” 

“ And his name, Captain Vonved— 
who was he ?” 

Ere replying, Vonved grasped the 
hand of the fisherman oo pressed it 
hard, whilst he looked kindly and 
compassionately at his rugged linea- 
ments, which now wore an expression 
of painful alarm. 

“ Thou,’ said he, tenderly, “ art 
true as steel. I have tried thee, and 
know thee, and I call thee—friend. 
But there was one who bore thy name, 
who”—— 

“O, my God!” ejaculated Hans, 
big drops of perspiration breaking 
from his forehead; “ ’twas as I feared ! 
My brother—Jérgen—he was the 
accursed traitor ?” 

“ Alas! yes.” 

“Well, well,” gasped Mads, draw- 
ing a quivering breath, “I am thank- 

y? 


“Thankful, Mads? For what?’ 

“That you have spared me the 

ilt of fratricide, Captain Vonved, 
or I solemnly swore to drive my 
dagger through the heart of the man 
who had betrayed you, even though 
he gered to be my own blood-brother, 
and I would have kept my oath !” 

“T verily believe thee, Mads,” re- 
sponded Vonved in a soothing tone, 
“but I do not commend thee therein. 
A brother’s life is sacred. Be un- 
utterably thankful that thy brother’s 
blood is not on thy hands, and that 
thou wert not even present and con- 
senting unto his death.” 

“T am thankful, Captain Vonved 
—I have said it. And 1am thankful, 
too, that our poor old father is not 
living to know the end of Jérgen— 
Jérgen was his pride, Captain Von- 
ved—for he peel have died broken- 
hearted to think that a son of his 
sold your blood! Yet rather would 
our father have lost both sons, and 
rather would I have lost my brother 
and my own right arm, than a hair 
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of your head should have been injured 
by Jérgen’s perfidy !” 

Having ius spoken, Mads wept 
aloud. 

Vonved was strangely moved. His 
eyes filled with tears, and he sighed 
heavily. The intense affection and 
unselfish devotion borne towards him 
by this seaman was almost incon- 
ceivable. Mads Neilsen had been 
cradled on the hoary deep from his 
very childhood, had lived a life caleu- 
lated to deaden his sensibilities and 
harden his heart, and indeed was on 
the whole a man of fierce and savage 
passions, fearless, unfeeling, and prone 
to evil,—yet he, this stern and rugged 
being, loved the outlawed Rover with 
a love surpassing that of woman! 

“O,” murmured Vonved, “surely 
I cannot be an accursed heaven-aban- 
doned wretch, as some call me, or I 
never could have inspired a man like 
this with such sublime love! I may 
yet be pardoned by my king, and 
reconciled unto my God!” 

And then he grasped anew the tear- 
bedewed hands of Mads Neilsen be- 
tween both his own, and exclaimed 
in a voice broken with heart-warm 
emotion— 

“Thou art henceforth more than 
friend—thou art my brother, and I 
will be to thee “an poor Jorgen 


hed 


should have been! 


Thesun had not yet fairly arisen when 
the white-sailed Little Amalia and the 
red-sailed fishing-boat were standing 
seaward in amicable company, steer- 
ing directly for the Skildpadde, which 
steadily hovered on the extreme verge 
of the horizon. Arrived within hail 
of the Skildpadde, the latter promptly 
hove-to, and the pram of the jegt 
was lowered from the davits and 
hauled to the gangway amidships. 
Lars Vonved, Herr Lundt, and Mads 
Neilsen embarked, and a single sea- 
man rowed them alongside the Skild- 
padde. On reaching her deck a deep 
murmur of genuine sympathy burst 
from the assembled crew at the sight 
of Mads Neilsen—for well did every 
man know him—and a score of hands 
as hard and rough as his own were 
eagerly thrust forward to give him the 
warm grasp of friendship; weather- 
beaten features quivered with un- 
wonted emotion, and stern eyes which 
were wont to gaze unblenched on 
deadly dangers, now softened and 
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moistened at his presence. And yet 
these were the men who had, a few 
days previously, mercilessly put to 
death their messmate, his brother! 
Mads knew it, yet neither by look nor 
by gesture did he betoken anger, nor 
was there even a latent shade of re- 
proach in his demeanour. He spake 
not a word, but stoically repressed 
the wellin aol of his heart, and 
with clenched teeth, closed lips, and 
unshrinking eyes, he auehed nearly 
every proffered hand, ere he heavily 
strode after his idolized master, Cap- 
tain Vonved, and descended with him 
to his private cabin. They were 
speedily joined by Lieutenant Dun- 
raven col Herr Lundt, and for hours 
they remained in secret conclave. 
Ere sunset the Skildpadde, with 
her satellite the Little Amalia, had 
stood far out to sea, and the lug- 
sailed fishing-boat kept them com- 
pany at no great distance to leeward. 


It is evening—some thirty hours 
subsequent to the departure of Mads 
Neilsen and his fellow fisherman from 
the island of Thor, and their fishing- 
boat has not yet been seen to re-enter 
Svendborg Bay. The long Danish 
twilight slowly fades away, and one 
by one the stars indistinctly creep 
forth. 

In the parlour of the villa at King’s 
Cairn, Bertel Rovsing had just given 
the finishing touch to an exquisite 
miniature of Wilhelm, and was pre- 

aring to return to his solitary home 
in the old castle of Svendborg. 

There is a sound of opening and 
closing of doors, quickly followed by 
a footstep in the passage leading to 
the parlour. Madame Vinterdalen 
half rises from her chair, and with 
fast-throbbing bosom gazes eagerly 
towards the door. It opens, and in 
another moment her teed has 
crossed the threshold. 

“Min fader! O, min fader!” 
shrilly cries Wilhelm, and with a 
scream of joy bounds to the breast 
of his father, who gives him one 
passionate kiss, and then opens his 
armsanew to clasp his wife to his heart. 

“Min Kone! min kjore Kone!” 
fondly murmurs Captain Vinterdalen, 
as his strong arms closely yet tenderly 
enfold his wife and his child in 
one prolonged embrace. Ay, proudly 
and thankfully clutch them to thy 
heart of hearts, O, Vinterdalen! for a 
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truer wife or a nobler boy no man 
claims as his own! 

In the rapture of the moment the 
presence of the young painter was 
forgotten by Madame Vinterdalen, 
and entirely unnoticed by her husband. 
Poor Bertel stood in confusion, and 
when Captain Vinterdalen’s glance 
fell upon on he blushed and bowed, 
and stammered something—he hardly 
knew what. Captain Vinterdalen 
himself started, and looked for an 
instant piercingly at the young man, 
who was a stranger to him, for on 
none of his previous sojourns at King’s 
Cairn had they met. Madame Vin- 
terdalen hastened to introduce Bertel 
to her husband, and showed him the 
mniniature of Wilhelm. Captain Vin- 
terdalen courteously uttered a few 
words, and glanced awhile at the mi- 
niature, which he pronounced to be a 
fine and faithful portrait. Then he 
again gazed with singular interest and 
curiosity at the painter. 

“Bertel Rovsing?’ repeated he, 
rather speaking to himeelf than ad- 
dressing his guest ; “I do not recollect 
that name. Bertel Rovsing? No, 
I never heard it before.” 

“‘ Very probably not, Captain Vin- 
terdalen,” rejoined Bertel, recovering 
his composure, and in turn looking 
somewhat eagerly and keenly at the 
Captain, “ for Iam a stranger in these 
parts.” 

“AndI,also! Yet now I look at you, 
I am somehow reminded of the past. 
Can I ever have met you before ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Notsure: Ionly meanthatI do not 
at present distinctly remember ever 
having previously seen you. I will 
not assert positively that I have not.” 

“Tt is strange,” muttered Vinter- 
dalen, with an air of perplexity. 

“ Did you not see Pm Rovsing on 
your last return home?’ suggested 
Madame Vinterdalen. “I have heard 
you say that you have never forgot 
any one whom you have ever noticed, 
or spoken to.” 

“Very true,” mused her husband, 
“but I never saw Herr Rovsing at 
Svendborg before. And, moreover, 
it must be long years since I saw him.” 

“Are you certain that you ever 
did see me before, Captain Vinter- 
dalen ?” asked Bertel, with a smile; 
and yet the young man had an anxious 
air, and grew pale and nervous. 
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——— ene looked full at 
him, and a ere he slowly and 
very ae tfully replied— 

Iam not certain, and yet I 
will freaky say that I feel by a sort 
of intuition that I really have seen 
—and known—you elsewhere.” 

“ And long ago?” 

“ Ay, long ago—very long ago!” 

* That can hardly be, Captain Vin- 
—e unless you knew me when a 
child 

“ How old are you?” brusquely ask- 
ed the Captain. 

“T am five-and-twenty.” 

For a minute Captain Vinterdalen 
remained silent, with his hand over 
his eyes, as though he were racking 
his memory for images of the past. 
His wife seemed surprised, but did 
not interrupt his reverie, and Bertel 
Rovsing gazed at him with obviously 
increasing anxiety. 

Again Vinterdslen spoke, and the 
low, clear, musical tones of his voice, 
thrilled the painter in an inexplicable 
manner. 

“You speak pure Danish, Herr 
Rovsing, but you do not at all look 
like a Dane?’ 


“Tam a Dane, Captain Vinter- 
dalen, and I have never been out of 
Denmark.” 


“Sot Did you ever reside in 
Langeland ?’ 

“ Never.” 

“Nor at Aalborg?” 

“No, I have never been further 
north in Jutland then Randers.” 

“ You are not aJutlander, yourself,” 
said Vinterdalen, rather as though 
stating a fact than asking a question. 

“No, I am not; yet I spent many 
of my oe years in the peninsula.” 

“Ay? But you did not acquire the 
Jutland accent.. I should say you 
are a native of one of the southern 
isles ?” 

Bertel Rovsing opened his lips to 
reply, but suddenly checked himself, 
and with marked reserve, merely 
bowed. Captain Vinterdalen was far 
too shrewd a man to believe for a 
moment that this was to be construed 
into an affirmative reply, but he 
affected not to notice the evasion, and 
exclaimed— 

“Tell me frankly, Herr Rovsing! 
have you any reco lection of having 
seen me before ?” 

The a involuntarily drew him- 
self te his full height, and returning 
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the penetrating gaze of Vinterdalen, 
he answered promptly, and in a firm, 
ingenuous tone— 

“T would reply explicitly, if I could, 
but I cannot. Nevertheless, I havea 
vague and subtile impression that, as 
you yourself appear to suppose, I 
knew you when I was young—very 
young.’ 

“And my voice! is there aught in 
its tones familiar to you ?” 

“Yes, I do, indeed, fancy so,” very 
gravely replied Bertel. “There is 
something both in your look and in 
your voice—your voice, especially, 
Captain Vinterdalen—that vividly 
and yet undefinedly recalls to me the 
memories of my childhood.” 

“ You cannot remember where you 
have seen me, and heard my voice ?” 

“ No, on my honour I cannot !” and 
Bertel laid his hand on his heart with 
an action both instinctive and im- 
pressive. 

A singular emotion gleamed in Cap- 
tain Vinterdalen’s eyes, and with 
great animation he spoke several 
sentences in a foreign language. Both 
Bertel Rovsing and Madame Vinter- 
dalen were startled, nor did their sur- 
prise diminish when Captain Vinter- 
dalen pointedly asked the painter, in 
Danish, if he understood what had 
just been spoken in another tongue ! 

“No, I do not.” 

“ But surely you know in what lan- 
guage I spake ?” 

“*T believe it was Spanish.” 

“Tt was. And do you not know 
Spanish ?” 

* Not a word.” 

“Have you no recollection of that 
language having been taught you in 
your childhood ?” 

“No,” replied Bertel, with an air 
of undisguised astonishment at the 
question. 

Captain Vinterdalen sighed deeply, 

et it were difficult to say whether 
his sigh was one of relief or of dis- 
intment. 
Phen he resumed his interrogato- 
ries. 

“You spent, as you say, many of 
your earlier years in Jutland. Do 
you remember your nurse ¢” 

“My nurse p and Bertel started 
with increased surprise. “ Yes, I can 
just remember her.” 

“Was she a Jutlander ¢” 

“Indeed [donot know. Shemight 
be ; or she might not.” 
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“Was she not a Jutland gipsy ?” 

“A gipsy! That is not probable, 
but I do not know. I have only a 
very faint recollection of her.” 

“Don’t you remember a gigantic 
black man—a negro, born 4n our 
Danish West India Island of St. 
Thomas—as one familiar to you in 
infancy ?” 

Bertel Rovsing mused awhile, evi- 
dently trying hard to recall the memo- 
ries of his childhood, but he at length 
shook his head in a decided negative. 

“One question more, Herr Rovsing, 
Had you a sister—one older than 
yourself ?” 

“ No.” 

“A brother ?” 

“No, Captain Vinterdalen; I be- 
lieve I was an only child.” 

To all the latter interrogations the 
young painter had replied without 
reserve, evidently speaking truthfully 
to the best of his recollection, yet not 
without a certain degree of painful 
embarrassment. Captain Vinterda- 
len keenly noticed this, and whatever 
secret conclusions he might deduce, 
he did not permit any outward indica- 
tion to appear. 

“Pardon me, Herr Rovsing!’’ cried 
he, with an air of genuine frankness, 
“for having, stranger as I am, ques- 
tioned you so closely in what you may 
not unreasonably deem a somewhat 
impertinent manner, but I really 
imagined I had known you when you 
were a child. Believe me when I 
say that it was no impulse of vulgar 
curiosity which induced me to ques- 
tion you as I have done.” 

“Oh, Captain Vinterdalen !” warm- 
ly cried Bertel ; “ I am sure it was not. 

Jeel that it was not.” 

“You feel rightly and instinctive- 
ly !” em hatically rejoined the cap- 
tain. “Who knows, Herr Rovsing,” 
cordially added he, “ whether we shall 
not, by-and-by, mutually be able to 
satisfactorily trace our individual im- 

ressions of having known each other 
on ago, to their real source? M 
wife spoke to me about you when 
returned home from my former voy- 
age, but I had not the pleasure to see 
you personally at that time, and now 
that we have at length une ctedly 
met, I hope we shall becomefriends.” 

Bertel bowed, and with unaffected 
emotion hastily exclaimed— 

“T have very few friends, indeed, 
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Captain Vinterdalen, but I feel that 
I should be happy to add you to the 
number. I am only a poor struggling 
artist, and I stand nearly alone in the 
world. Madame Vinterdalen,” con- 
tinued he, in a tremulous tone, “has 
been a kind, an exceedingly kind and 
good friend unto me, and my heart 
will cease to beat ere I forget her 
generous sympathy, and her many 
acts of warm-hearted friendship.” 

“God bless you, my own dear 
wife !” murmured Captain Vinterda- 
len, turning to Amalia, with a fond, 
approving smile ; “this is like you !” 

“Yes,” cried Bertel, in a broken 
voice, that testified his deep sincerity, 
“Madame Vinterdalen has nobly 
bound me to her by ties of gratitude ; 
and I am very thankful that I can 
now say so in the presence of her 
husband. It may never be in my 
power to testify my devotion to her, 
and to hers; but if the hour ever 
should come, then, Captain Vinterda- 
len, the poor painter will not be found 
wanting.” 

“From my soul I believe you!” fer- 
vently exclaimed Captain Vinterda- 
len, and seizing Bertel’s hand he wrung 
it warmly. “Henceforth reckon me 
as your friend, Herr Rovsing—as well 
as my wife !” 

“T will!” ejaculated the painter, 
and he tried to return the kind, beam- 
ing gaze of Captain Vinterdalen, but 
tears fairly blinded his vision. 

The Captain thoroughly appreciat- 
edthe proud, yet exceedingly sensitive 
and genial nature of the young painter, 
and exchanged a glance with his wife, 
whose eyes were gushing with tears. 
Their only child, the princely boy, 
was at this moment clinging to the 
side of Bertel, whose left hand rested 
caressingly on his head, and he looked 
up with a wondering, yet intelligent 
gaze, alternately at the face of his 
father and that of Bertel. 

“T see,” said Captain Vinterdalen, 
“that you have another friend in the 
family, Herr Rovsing! Our little 
Wilhelm seems to be no stranger to 
you. Do you love Herr Rovsing, 

Vilhelm ?” 

“Ja, min kjcere fader! meget ! ja! 
ja!” eagerly cried little Wilhelm, and 
thereupon the painter snatched him 
up, and held him to his heart, and 
kissed him passionately. 
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LORD ELGIN’S MISSION TO JAPAN. 


Ir is time to get rid of the long popu- 
lar fallacy, that when Columbus had 
iven a néw world to Leonand Castile, 
e had exhausted the geography of 
the globe. Europe has scarcely re- 
covered from its surprise at the dis- 
covery of communities of men peopling 
fertile regions where an arid waste of 
sand had been supposed to exclude 
the human race and assert for itself 
the internal geography of a continent ; 
and, lo! it is once more startled by 
intelligence quite as marvellous—that 
of the re-opening, almost amount- 
ing to a discovery, of a kingdom and 
a region which had remained little 
more than a blank in the history and 
topography of the earth, and which, 
nevertheless, exhibits the phenome- 
non of a state political, social, phy- 
sical, so unlike anything else ever 
heard of, and yet so peaceful, happy, 
powerful, and prosperous, that it be- 
comes for a moment a question— 
which is the barbarian, the Eastern 
stranger, or the European intruder 4 
The above reflections have been 
forced from us by a perusal of the 
second volume of Mr. Oliphant’s im- 
ortant work, touched upon in our 
ast number, which treats of the mis- 
sion of Lord Elgin to the Court of 
Japan, and chronicles a short sojourn 
in that empire during the summer of 
1858. We judge it more interesting 
and practicable to present this portion 
of Mr. Oliphant’s book to our readers 
in a separate form, than to encumber 
ourselves with the Chinese expedition, 
which occupies the greater part of the 
work, and which, of paramount im- 
portance and interest in itself, espe- 
cially at the present crisis, still only 
diverts the attention from what is 
large enough in its scope to constitute 
a separate and distinct subject of ex- 
amination. And this consideration is 
pressed still more forcibly upon us by 
the circumstance that these two great 
empires, so near to each other, and so 
remote from the civilization of the 
rest of the world, suggest reflections 
of a wholly different, and almost op- 


posite nature—the one causing us to 
congratulate ourselves on our supe- 
riority, mental, een, and moral, 
over the races which compose its po- 
ulation ; the other suggesting a feel- 
ing of uneasy doubt, whether, with all 
our advantages, the balance may not 
possibly, after all, lean to the side of 
the nation and population which have 
now so suddenly and unexpectedly 
come within the focus of human spe- 
culation. 

“ The re-opening of the kingdom,” 
is the expression we use. Something, 
as our readers are no doubt aware, 
has been known of the Empire of 
Japan for the last three centuries. 
To those who have read Mr. Stein- 
metz’s book, which embodies most of 
what had been previously written 
upon the subject, the following sum- 
mary of events will be familiar. 
The discovery of the Japanese group 
of islands by the Portuguese dates 
from 1542. The mission of Xavier 
was a religious one ; but, it directed 
the eyes of Europe towards a great 
and wealthy nation, of which some- 
thing could be made. Accordingly, 
simultaneously with the missionary 
establishment, a mercantile lodgment 
was effected upon the newly-visited 
shores; and, through these twosources, 
the Portuguese contrived before long 
to gain such a footing in the empire, 
that their commercial port of Na- 
gasaki rapidly rose into importance, 
and the Christian religion became 
the recognised creed throughout a 
large portion of the country. In 1579 
a new state of things arose. The 
rulers of the neighbouring principali- 
ties began to threaten the Portuguese 
settlement ; the influence of the 
Jesuits gradually declined ; and finally, 
in 1657, the Emperor Taiko-Sama de- 
stroyed the fortifications and de- 
molished the churches of the town. 
The missionaries, whose labours had 
been crowned with such success, were 
now driven to conceal themselves in 
the palaces and dwellings of their con- 
verts ; but, by-and-by emerging from 
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their hiding-places, they once more 
resumed their activity, and continued 
and extended their work of conversion. 

Meanwhile, the Spaniards and the 
Dutch had arrived as competitors for 
the advantages of a Japanese alli- 
ance, and, of course, ere long began to 
uarrel with each other. It was a 
ew years later than this that the 
first Englishman, William Adams by 
name, set his foot upon the shores 
of Japan, which he had reached as 
pilot to a Dutch ship. Later still, 
in 1613, a treaty was negociated be- 
tween James the First and the Em- 
peror of Japan. A factory was 
established at Firando, which how- 
ever continued to exist only ten years 
—the machinations of the Dutch, as 
it is asserted, having defeated all our 
efforts to establish a footing in the 
empire. The intrigues of the same 
nation were equally fatal to their 
Portuguese rivals. We may be at 
liberty to suspect that the conduct of 
the latter was not calculated to adorn 
or recommend the Christian doctrines 
they professed. However this may 
be, a dreadful system of persecution 
commenced, which, by the year 1639, 
had resulted in the massacre of the 


Portuguese a. and the anni- 
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hilation of the influence of that nation 
throughout the Empire of Japan. 
The Dutch reaped but little advantage 
from their participation in these out- 
rages. They were confined thence- 
forth to the limited area of Desima, 
a suburb of Nagasaki; and their 
trade so dwindled away in process of 
time, that they were driven within 
the last few years to invite once more 
the intercourse of other nations with 
the Japanese, as the only means of 
preserving their own footing in the 
country. 
It so happened that in the summer 
of 1858 Lord Elgin, having been en- 
aged in the active prosecution of his 
iplomatic mission in China, with Mr. 
Oliphant as his private secretary, had 
“ai his preparations for meeting 
the commissioners who had been ap- 
pointed to settle the tariff and frame 
those general trade-regulations which 
were necessary to be drawn up as a 
supplemental part of the treaty of 
Tientsin. Having a few weeks to 
spare before the arrival of the com- 
missioners at Shanghai, and finding 
that Admiral Seymour, prior to his 
going south, was about to proceed to 
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Nagasaki, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing over the yacht Emperor to the 
yovernment of Japan, and watering 
1is vessel, the Calcutta, he resolve 
himself to accompany the Admiral in 
his expedition, intending to return in 
time to meet their Excellencies at 
Shanghai. There were other reasons 
which weighed with Lord Elgin in 
forming this somewhat hasty deter- 
mination. The consuls of Americaand 
Holland had been for a considerable 
time busily engaged in endeavouring 
to negociate treaties with the Japanese 
government, which would have the 
effect of opening that empire, in some 
degree at least, to the trade of the 
nations they respectively represented. 
It was of importance to step in while 
there was yet time, and secure to 
Great Britain some share of the ad- 
vantages to be gained by concessions 
which might possibly be wrung from 
the government of that empire ; and 
a favourable opportunity seemed to 
present itself just at the period when 
the treaty of Tientsin had been con- 
cluded, which might be considered 
as constituting so strong a precedent, 
and operating so samehiie in our 
favour at that remote court. 

Accordingly, at the latter end of 
July the expedition set forth, glidin 
smoothly over the four hundred von | 
fifty ce of sea which divided the 
Chinese from the Japanese shore, and 
after a few days the first glimpse 
was gained of the strange land, in 
the shape of high pointed rocks of 
picturesque form, covered with ver- 
dure, but destitute of inhabitants. On 
the following morning the highlands of 
the island of Iwosima were descried ; 
and, strange as was the scene and re- 
mote the region, evidence was at once 
afforded of a civilization surpassing far 
that left behind, in a telegraphic sig- 
nal displayed upon the highest sum- 
mit of the island, which, as was after- 
wards learned, was repeated from the 
mouths of cannon throughout the 
hundreds of miles which intervene be- 
tween the flagstaff and the capital, 
announcing to the government with 
almost electrical rapidity, the arrival 
of the strangers upon the shores of 
the Empire. 

It was deemed needless to delay at 
Nagasaki, where the first experience 
of the native peculiarities was gained. 
A few days sutticed to decide the Em- 

on pushing on for the capital, 
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Yedo, and there, at head-quarters, 
seeking to establish friendly relations 
with the country by direct intercourse, 
if possible, with the Emperor and his 
ministers. Mr. Oliphant sums up in 
a few words his first sensations upon 
entering this terra incognita : — 

‘*T find it difficult, in attempting to 
convey our first impressions of Japan, to 
avoid presenting a too highly coloured 
picture to the mind of the reader. The 
contrast with China was so striking, the 
evidences of a high state of civilization 
so unexpected, the circumstances of our 
visit were so full of novelty and interest, 
that we abandoned ourselves to the ex- 
citement and enthusiasm they produced. 
There exists not a single disagreeable 
association to cloud our reminiscences 
of that delightful country. Each day 
gave us fresh proofs of the amiable and 
generous character of the people amongst 
whom we were. Each moment of the 
day furnished us with some new fact 
worthy of notice. Our powers of ob- 
servation were kept constantly on the 
stretch, but one felt they were over- 
taxed; the time was too short; sights 
and impressions crowded on each other 
with a painful rapidity and variety. It 
was like being compeiled to eat a whole 
pate de fois gras at a sitting; the dish 
was too rich and highly charged with 
truffles for one’s mental digestion. At 
the time it was delicious ; it is only after- 
wards when you try to arrange the facts 
and describe the experiences that the 
inconvenience attending a surfeit of 
sensations of this sort makes itself felt.” 


The vast metropolis of Yedo, of 
which the population is estimated by 
Mr. Oliphant at two millions, is situ- 
ate far up in the recesses of a land- 
locked bay, upon waters but little 
known and very imperfectly sur- 
veyed. The little fleet, consisting 
of the Furious, bearing the Admiral’s 
flag and having the British envoy 
on hens the Retribution, the yacht 
Emperor, and the Lee gunboat, 
steamed steadily through these waters, 
traversed for the first time by Commo- 
dore Perry’ssquadron a few years pre- 
viously. By-and-by they came in 
sight of the Russian squadron, an- 
chored at Kanagawa, a roadstead situ- 
ated at a distance of about eighteen 
miles from Yedo. But, although this 
was the place assigned by the govern- 
ment as the limit of the approach to 
the capital by foreign ships, Lord 
Elgin adopted the bold and unprece- 
dented course of pushing his way 
straight up to the city, running his 


chance of being able to find a channel 
for the purpose. 

Shortly afterwards some vessels 
were descried ahead, which turned 
out to be a portion of the Japanese 
fleet, the flag floating from the peak of 
one of them marking it “Imperial.” 


‘** Gradually behind these vessels the 
island forts, and then the houses of the 
city of Yedo, rose into view. Gently, 
with two leads going, we crept up to the 
long-desired haven, closely followed by 
the Retribution and yacht; and by two 
o’clock the same afternoon, after a most 
prosperous passage from Simoda, we 
anchored not far from the Japanese fleet, 
at a distance of about three miles from 
the shore, and five from the capital of 
the empire.” 


Here, then, the expedition finally 
took up its position, despite the vehe- 
ment and reiterated remonstrances of 
the Japaneseauthorities, who insisted 
that it should retire to the ordinary 
recognised place of anchorage for fo- 
reign ships at Kanagawa. Much ad- 
vantage was ultimately derived from 
this bold measure. Lord Elgin not 
only occupied a position calculated to 
overawe the powers he came to treat 
with, but was enabled to do a great 
deal which it would otherwise have 
been impossible to accomplish within 
the time, by his proximity to the seat 
of government. 

‘o describe this wonderful centre 
of a hitherto little-known civilization 
within the limits assigned to us would 
be impossible. Even the faintest 
sketch is beyond our powers. All we 
can propose to do is by a few tableaux 
taken from among the life-like photo- 
graphs here collected into one continu- 
ous series, to afford such glimpses of 
a novel phase of the social state as 
may stimulate the curiosity of the 
reader, and send him to the original 
to satisfy himself. 

An imposing public landing was 
arran and carried into execution. 
The ships were dressed out, the barges 
manned, a salute was fired, a band 
struck up “ Rule Britannia,” while a 
little fleet of boats was organised, with 
Lord Elgin’s barge in the centre, which 
proceeded for three miles to the land- 
ing place in the heart of the city—a 
spectacle such as Japanese eyes had 
never before witnessed. Having disem- 
barked, a procession was formed, of 
which numerous native authorities 
formed a part ; and passed through 
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excited crowds for at least two miles 
before it arrived at the turning which 
conducted it to the residence appoint- 
ed for the British minister and his 
suite in the capital of Japan. 

In ten days from the date of this 
public entry, the visit was over— 
the mission was accomplished—a 
treaty had been signed by the British 
minister and the native authorities, 
by which the right of Great Britain 
to trade with the country was recog- 
nised, under certain regulations and 
restrictions ; and theexpedition, which 
had accomplished all this as a sort of 
episode during a pause of the events in 

hina, had sailed triumphantly from 
the station it had occupied in such 
close proximity to the capital, under 
a salute which announced to the em- 
pire that Great Britain and Japan 
were thenceforth friends and allies. 

Our plan is to keep clear of the po- 
litics of the business. The ten days 
passed in the capital were not enough 
to afford more than a few glimpses of 
the curiosities it contained—even of 
these we can give buta very faint out- 
line. Some idea of the mode in which 
the aristocracy of Japan are lodged 
may be formed from the following ac- 
count :— 


‘« The Prince of Satsuma was reported 
to have no less than nine town-houses in 
Yedo, and he pays his annual visit to 
the capital accompanied by an army of 
very respectable dimensions. It is an 
ordinary thing for one of these princes 
to parade the country with a force of 
some thousands of men. When we re- 
member that all these followers have to 
be lodged on the premises of their chief, 
and that there are three hundred and 
sixty of these dignitaries, we cannot 
wonder that their residences are neces- 
sarily capacious, and cover a very great 
extent of ground. To judge from the 
noble trees we observed rising above the 
walls, spacious pleasure-grounds must 
be enclosed within them. The hand- 
somest palace I observed in Yedo, was 
that belonging to Prince Achi. Situ- 
ated on the steep side of a hill, the gates 
were tastefully ornamented, the walls 
surmounted with trellis-work, and nu- 
merous magnificent plane and other 
trees drooped over them into the street, 
tempting one to effect a burglarious 
entrance, and explore, if possible, the 
sacred precincts. Occasionally, in the 
course of our explorations of the city, 
we met men of rank riding along one of 
these silent streets, their retinue taking 
up almost its entire length, consisting, 


as usual, of men carrying badges on 
long poles, the insignia of the rank of 
their lord, umbrellas in bags, and lac- 
quered portmanteaus.” 


During the first ride which the vi- 
sitors took they became aware by ac- 
tual observation of the vast size of the 
city. 

“ Crossing a species of canal which 
forms the outer moat, we continued to 
pass through a quarter still occupied by 
the residences of the nobility, until we 
burst suddenly upon a view so unex- 
pected and so remarkable in its char- 
acter, that we could scarcely believe 
that we were still in the centre of a huge 
city, and that city the capital of an 
empire supposed to be in a state of 
barbarism. Standing on a broad terrace, 
we looked down some seventy or eighty 
feet upon a moat fifty or sixty yards in 
width, but expanding to a small lake, 
covered with lotus, as it approached the 
precipitous causeway by which it was 
traversed. A steep slope of grassy turf 
rose from the opposite edge of the water 
to an even greater elevation than that 
at which we were standing. Groups of 
trees fringed the water, and drooped 
their boughs into it; while a massive 
wall, constructed of blocks of stone 
almost Cyclopean in their proportions, 
crowned the high bank. This wall was 
in its turn surmounted by a wooden 
palisade—the spreading branches of gi- 
gantic cedars, and the leafy crowns of 
numerous tall trees appearing above it, 
gave evidence of gardens and pleasure- 
grounds within. 

‘** Following along the margin of this 
gigantic ditch, the largest artificial work 
of the sort I ever saw, we reached the 
narrow causeway which affords ingress 
to this rus in urbe, for from this point 
we were emphatically reminded that 
we were indeed in the centre of a vast 
city. We had now attained a consider- 
able elevation, and, except where the 
prospect was interrupted by the citadel 
itself, obtained an extensive panoramic 
view over the greater part of Yedo, ex- 
tending in an endless series of house- 
tops in a southerly direction, and fully 
confirming the impression which was 
rapidly gaining upon us, that the capital 
of Japan must take a first-class position, 
in point of extent and population, among 
the cities of the world. The citadel 
alone is said to measure eight miles in 
circumference, and to afford shelter to 
forty thousand souls, which it may well 
do, and yet leave room for spacious 
palaces, and scenes of rural retirement 
and rustic beauty.” 


We have no intention of following 
Mr. Oliphant in his excursions to the 
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various resorts of pleasure and busi- 
ness in Yedo and its neighbourhood. 
Shops, rivalling Howell and James’s, 
bath-houses, tea-gardens, botanical- 
gardens, must remain unvisited. Abun- 
dant evidence is afforded in his pages 
of the state of high though exotic civi- 
lization at which this vast community 
has arrived. The arrangements con- 
nected with the government of the 
country, its institutions, its laws, all 
wear the aspect rather of having being 
framed as a gigantic code, simultane- 
ously and from without, than of hav- 
ing grown, as the systems of ancient 
communities have generally done, by 
a gradual process out of the circum- 
stances of different eras and events— 
as having sprung, a Minerva, fully 
armed, from the head of some insular 
Jove; rather than of having passed 
through the usual stages of infancy 
and adolescence in its progress to ma- 
turity. There is an unusual unifor- 
mity and harmony in the several parts 
of this great political whole, and a per- 


fection of adaptation to the require- 
ments of the social community, diffi- 
cult to account for on the usual hap- 
hazard principle of semi-barbarous le- 


gislation. Take for example the or- 
ganization of the principal centres of 
population :— 


‘* The whole system of municipal gov- 
ernment in the cities in Japan seems very 
perfect. There is a mayor or governor, 
some of whoseemissarieslived in our ante- 
chamber; and there are a certain num- 
ber of deputies to assist him, and a class 
of officials who seem to be the intermedi- 
aries between the people and those in au- 
thority, and whose business it is to receive 
and present petitions, and to forward 
complaints to the governors, and plead 
the cause of the aggrieved memorialists. 
Then every street has its magistrate, 
who is expected to settle all disputes, to 
know the most minute details of the 
private and public affairs of every crea- 
ture within his jurisdiction, as reported 
to him by spies, and to keep an accurate 
record of births, deaths, and marriages. 
He is responsible for all broils and dis- 
turbances, and for the good conduct of 
the street generally. This functionar 
is also provided with deputies, and is 
elected by the popular voice of the 
inhabitants of the street. To render the 
task easier, the male householders are 
divided into small companies of four or 
five each, the head of which is responsible 
to the magistrate for all the proceedings 
of the members. This complete organ- 
ization is furnished with a secretary, a 
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treasurer, a certain number of messen- 
gers, &c. Besides the regular constables, 
it is patrolled at night by the inhabitants 
themselves, in parties of two or three. 
From all which it will appear that ‘‘ our 
street,” in a Japanese city, must be a 
source of considerable interest and occu- 
pation to its inhabitants.” 


In every other department the same 
carefully elaborated machinery is in 
operation. No contingency is left un- 
provided for. Indeed, the fault, if 
there be any, seems to be that a too 
universal and officious surveillance is 
exercised over the minute private con- 
cerns of individuals ; so that what is 
left to education and to self-discipline 
in the civilization of the west, is made 
matter of compulsory observance here, 
under a system of mutual and gene- 
ral espionnage, unprecedented in its 
mmaiinnna and rigidity. Everybody 
is a spy upon everybody else—mem- 
bers of a household have a double duty 
—acknowledge a double allegiance— 
to each other, and, as against each 
other, to the state, or government. 
How this operates we are not inform- 
ed in detail: certain it is, however, if 
the statements we find here be accu- 
rate, that the domestic affections do 
not wither in this atmosphere of 
suspicion. On the contrary, inex- 
plicable as it may appear, a remark- 
able degree of confidence marks 
the domestic relations. Parents con- 
fide their most important secrets to 
their children, from an early age: 
and the affairs of a family are discus- 
sed with a freedom which is as novel 
as it is interesting and edifying to a 
westerneye. The spy system extends 
in its operation to the highest as well 
as to the lowest in the land. The Ty- 
coon, or Temporal Emperor, himself is 
notexempt from its operation. Heis, in 
fact, says Mr. Oliphant, as narrowly 
watched as any of his subjects. An 
amusing instance of the way in which 
the idea engrosses the minds of the 
Japanese was afforded in the mistake 
of the officials who made a first visit 
to the British squadron in the har- 
bour. Observing that the letter writ- 
ten by the British minister to the na- 
tive authorities on shore had been 
signed “Elgin and Kincardine,” they 
came to the conclusion that Kincar- 
dine, who was nowhere visible, was 
engaged in keeping his eye on Elgin. 

t is beside our purpose to introduce 
the reader to the minor curiosities of 
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this out-of-the-way region of the world. 
How tea-gardens are made into gar- 
dens of Paradise—how jugglers fly 
paper-butterflies—how horsesareshod 
with straw—how women's eyebrows 
areshaved and their teeth blackened to 
make them beautiful—how pleasure 
is made a business, and suicide a fa- 
shion—it is not for us to relate. Mr. 
Oliphant has told it all—told it well, 
truthfully, and pleasantly. One mania 
we really cannot pass over without 
noticing, exceeding as it does even 
that for china and lacquer—we mean 
that for dogs :— 


*“The dog peculiar to Japan, and 
which is es to have been the 
origin of the King Charles spaniel, does 
indeed bear a considerable resemblance 
to that breed: the ears are not so 
long and silky, and the nose is more of 
a pug; but the size, shape, and colour 
of the body are almost identical. The 
face is by no means attractive: the eyes 
are usually very prominent, as though 
starting from the head; the forehead is 
overhanging, and the nose so minute 
that it forms rather a depression than a 
projection on the face; the jaw is some- 
what prominent, and is frequently so 
much underhung that the mouth cannot 
be shut, in consequence of which the 
tongue protrudes in a waggish manner, 
at varience with the staring eye, which 
should, for the sake of consistency, be 
slightly closed, with a tendency to wink. 

“ When the great majority of our party 
had furnished themselves with three or 
four of these prepossessing animals each, 
which were confined in kennels formed 
of paper screens up in our loft, the con- 
sequences to an unhappy victim like 
myself, who had resisted their charms, 
were most trying. They used to de- 
molish their paper kennels with their 
tecth, quarrel with each other, howl 
dismally during the still hours of the 
night, or have spasms. They were 
subject to weakness and violent cramp 
in the loins and hind-legs, and then 
their owners used to devote the small 
hours of the morning to fomenting them 
with hot water, and wrapping them in 
warm flannels. In spite of all their 
efforts, some of these delicate little crea- 
tures died, to the inexpressible grief of 
those who had listened so often to their 
nocturnal whinings. Even in Yedo, the 
= of a handsome pair of these dogs 
sas much as fifty or sixty dollars; so 
that it is worth while to sit up at night 
to alleviate their sufferings.” 


Before returning to the more imme- 
diate subject of our inquiry, we may 
be permitted to give the reader a 
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glance at the scenery of the country, 
as it revealed itself to Mr. Oliphant 
and his friends on a riding excur- 
sion from Yedo. It must be premised 
that the formation of the saddles on 
which the party were mounted was 
by no means such as to enhance the 
pleasure of the trip. The stirru 
seems given as a means of occasiona 
relief from suffering otherwise almost 
too much for the endurance of a Mel- 
tonian, and of course utterly intolera- 
ble to the marine contingent to the 
expedition. Still, notwithstanding this 
drawback, the ride was far from un- 
interesting. After leaving the exqui- 
sitely arranged tea-gardens of Hojee, 
some miles from the capital, the party 
rode up to the brow of the hill behind 
the village :— 


‘* To do so it was necessary to diverge 
from the high road and gallop across a 
greensward dotted with handsome park- 
like trees. Our attendants, not pre- 
pared for this sudden escapade, ran 
breathlessly after us, vehemently re- 
monstrating, and passing their hand 
across their throats, as an indication 
that our trangression would be visited 
upon them with summary punishment ; 
but our curiosity to obtain a view from 
our elevated position overcame our scru- 
ples on their account, and we were well 
repaid for our want of humanity. ‘The 
prospect upon which we feasted our 
gaze more nearly resembled that from 
Richmond Hill than any other with 
which I am acquainted. Beneath us 
was a winding river, now hidden among 
thick woods, now shining in the broad 
light of day as it emerged upon grassy 
fields. Beyond, as far as the eye could 
reach, the country was richly cultivated 
and charmingly diversified, while here 
and there the smoke of a town or hamlet 
imparted an air of animation to the view, 
It was a most tantalizing sight, and we 
longed to explore the unknown scenes 
which lie still unvisited in the heart of 
this magnificent country. 

** [t is some consolation to know that 
the interior of Japan will in all proba- 
bility, ere long, be laid open. By the 
late treaty it is reserved to the Consul- 
General and his immediate staff, and to 
them alone, to travel to any part of the 
empire. We know, from the accounts 
of the Jesuits and the Dutch missions, 
how many objects of interest there are 
at Miaco, and other places upon tlie 
main route to Nagasaki; but our curi- 
osity has been chiefly stimulated by the 
illustrations contained in the Japanese 
picture-books of the most striking fea- 
tures in their scenery. The Japanese 
are one of the few so-called uncivilized 
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nations who really seem to have an in- 
tuitive appreciation of the picturesque. 
Even the Chinese, who occasionally 
venture upon representations of scenery, 
choose some uninteresting subject, and 
invariably make it subservient to a scene 
of domestic or military life in the fore- 
ground, displaying, moreover, an entire 
ignorance of perspective; but the Japan- 
ese portray the grandest scenic features 
of their country evidently for their own 
sake alone. Waterfalls and precipices, 

icturesque villages perched on over- 
Giecies cliffs, or rocky ledges running 
out into the sea, are favourite subjects, 
and executed with a much more correct 
notion of art than has been attained in 
the sister empire. From the views 
which many of these books contain, 
there must be scenery in Japan worth a 

ilgrimage to that distant island, were 
it for no other purpose but to visit it. 
Even our followers seemed to think it 
natural that we should wish to linger on 
the green edge of the hill, to take a 
long last look at the widespread prospect 
before us.” 


In speculating upon the future of 
this remarkable country, it is im- 
possible to overlook the indications 
afforded by the state of education, and 
its wide diffusion throughout the po- 

ulation. Dutch is taught both at 

edo and Nagasaki. The natives are 
competent to manage their own steam- 
engines, and to navigate their own 
ships, working their course by obser- 
vation. When the yacht was finally 
made over to the native authorities, 
she was at once taken in charge by a 
Japanese captain, manned by Japanese 
sailors, and her machinery worked by 
Japanese engineers. The machinery 
included the latest improvements, 
horizontal cylinders, &c. 


“They are extremely sensitive at 
being supposed incapable of acquiring 
any branch of knowledge which is pos- 
sessed by others, and have a very high 
estimate of their powers in this respect. 
This was amusingly illustrated in a 
discussion which took place as to the 
language which should hereafter be 
the medium of official correspondence. 
‘Oh,’ said one of the Commissioners, 
* you had better make English the official 
language; there is no telling how long 
it will be before you will be able to write 
a despatch in Japanese; but give us 
five years, and we shall! be quite com- 
— to correspond with you in 

nglish.’ This affords a striking con- 
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trast to our experience at Tientsin, where 
we found such difficulty in inducing the 
Chinese to accept the English as the 
official language, even as a prospective 
arrangement—one, indeed, which I have 
little hope of ever seeing carried out; for 
even if a Chinaman could be induced to 
study a foreign language, he is so utterly 
destitute by nature of the faculty of 
acquiring any tongue but hisown,thata 
lifetime would be spent in the vain 
attempt. During the whole period of 
my stay in China, I did not meet a 
single native who could speak, read, and 
write English correctly. 

‘*In Japan, on the other hand, there 
is a rage for the acquisition of every 
description of knowledge. A Chinaman 
thinks that any study but that of the 
Confucian books is degrading. and treats 
every modern invention with an air of 
calm contempt. Probably he contends 
that the art has long been known in 
China; so that if you were to show him 
a railway, he would most likely say, 
‘ Hab got alo same that Pekin side, only 
two tim more chop chop can go.”* A 
Japanese, on the other hand, is full of 
zeal and curiosity. He examines and 
asks questions about everything within 
his reach, carefully noting the answers.” 


Pére Charlevoix relates that in the 
time of Xavier there were within 
reach of Miaco, one of the most con- 
siderable of the cities of Japan, four 
academies, at each of which education 
was afforded to between three and 
four thousand pupils ; and, that even 
this was an insignificant number when 
compared with that of the scholars in- 
structed in the neighbourhood of Ban- 
done, which itself merely afforded a 
sampleof what was universal through- 
out the empire. It is stated by Mr. 
Mac Farlane, who quotes M. Meylan, 
that children of both sexes and of all 
ranks are sent to rudimentary schools ; 
and Mr. Oliphant himself saw enough, 
during his brief visit, to warrant the 
conclusion that amore widely-diffused 
system of national education exists in 

pan than even in our own country. 
“Often,” he says, “in passing along the 
streets, I heard the pleasant babble 
of children learning their lessons.” 

It is singular the objection there 
seemed to be to sell books to the 
stranger. Even information concern- 
ing literature was difficult to be ob- 
tained. There was a reserve, and 
something of government influence 


* Anglicé.—We have got the same at Pekin, only it goes twice as quickly, 
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was perceptible in the restriction. 
Before the embassy quitted the island 
it became somewhat easier to pro- 
cure books—at least, picture books— 
which were, after all, more valuable 
than literature, which nobody could 
read. The Dutch say that some re- 
spectable works have been written in 
the Japanese language. Golownin 
states that the people are extremely 
fond of reading. Even the soldiers on 
duty, he assures us, are continually 
intoning, with offensive loudness, from 
books intheir hands. There seems to 
belittle or noresemblance between the 
Japanese language and the Chinese. 
The former is far easier for a European 
tolearn. Mr. Oliphant coincides with 
Klaproth in his opinion, that the Ja- 
panese being so dissimilar from every 
other known language, argues the race 
to be a distinct one. At all events, 
the people are not Chinese. The cast 
of countenance is much more agree- 
able. Some points of resemblance to 
the natives of the Archipelago of the 
South Sea Islands may be detected. 
But this is a subject which time and 
careful observation may yet do much 
to elucidate. Every new variety of 
the human race, we know, helps for- 
ward the science of ethnology ; and, 
here is an abundant store, which only 
needs to be opened up. 

In disposition, the natives of Japan 
a to be, in many respects, ami- 
able and engaging. This estimate is 
not merely that of a visitor, such as 
was Mr. Oliphant—fetéd for a few 
weeks under exceptional circum- 
stances. Mr. Harris, the American 
consul, who had lived in the country 
for nearly two years, boreabundant tes- 
timony to their good qualities. On 
the occasion of the visit of Lord Elgin 
and his party to that functionary, he 
spoke of them in terms more eulogistic 
even than those employed by the 
Dutch. Amongst other instances, he 

cially dwelt on the kind and con- 
siderate attention shown him by the 
Emperor and Empress, on the occasion 
of a serious illness with which he had 
been himself afflicted. There is, at 
the same time, perhaps, an over-finish 
of refinement—a salah. in short, of 
manner, suggestive of the predomi- 
nant idea of lacquer, with which Japan 
is so intimately and inseparably asso- 
ciated in the western mind. The na- 
tional qualities are smooth, shining, in 
some sense superficial. Weare oblig- 
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ed to state this, however at variance 
it may be with the estimate some have 
formed of the qualities this people 
possess, since it is too true that, in cer- 
tain particulars, a state of systema- 
tized immorality pervades the societ 
and institutions of the country, which 
has scarcely its parallel in the modern 
or ancient history of mankind. On 
this subject it is unnecessary todwell ; 
but, it will doubtless afford by-and- 
by one of the main difficulties with 
which the ministers of Christianity 
will have to contend. It will take a 
revolution, almost amounting to a con- 
vulsion, to eradicate such deep-seated 
and pervading evils. Whether even 
that divine doctrine, impeded, as it 
may be expected to be, by the dubious 
commentary of the lives of too many 
of its professors, will speedily avail to 
uproot institutions intimately inter- 
woven with the organization ofsociety 
in the country, is a question on which 
it would be presumptuous in us to offer 
an opinion in the present stage of our 
relations with our newallies ; but this 
much is certain, that Christianity and 
one phase at least of the social system 
of Japan cannot co-exist, and that the 
triumph of either involves, of neces- 
sity, the overthrow of theother. We 
must not expect, therefore, that the 
crusade we shall have to wage in that 
country will be a peaceful one. There 
must be a struggle ; and the struggle, 
if it do not end in a repetition of the 
scenes of three centuries ago, must in- 
duce a radical revolution, by which 
some of the habits and institutions of 
the empire will be remodelled upon a 
thoroughly new basis. 

To those, then, who have gone thus 
far with us, and who have for the first 
time become acquainted with the truly 
anomalous and extraordinary state of 
things here exhibited, the questions 
which will suggest themselves must 
necessarily be of a painful character. 
What will be the results of the com- 
munication now first fully established 
between this remote empire and the 
civilized world? Theresults, we mean 
as affecting the country thus opened 
up. As far as what is called the world 
is concerned, it will make but little 
difference. A new market for our 
trade—a new field for missionary en- 
terprise in addition to the vast area 
already under commercialand spiritual 
cultivation—such it will be consider- 
ed, and as such it will be occupied. 
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But, for the Japanese, for their tem- 
poral interests, what is looming into 
view? It is too late for them now to 
segregate themselves from the great 
community of nations. They will not 
be permitted to use the argument put 
into their mouths by Mr. Oliphant :— 


“Our country supplies every want 
which is felt by the population that in- 
habits it. Abundantly favoured by 
Providence, we are dependent for no one 
single article upon our neighbours, and 
are still deprived of none of the necessi- 
ties or luxuries of life. Ourlarge popu- 
lation, estimated at thirty-five millions, 
has, nevertheless, space enough in the 
area furnished by these fertile islands. 
With the exception of a few orders of 
religious mendicants, abject poverty is 
unknown amongst us. The govern- 
ment is conducted upon a system which 
supervises all classes of the community, 
from the greatest man in the realm to 
the humblest individual in it; while, in 
order to the due protection of society, it 
requires a strict adherence to the crimi- 
nal code, which punishes severely those 
who infringe it. Thus the great mass 
of the people are happy and contented, 
while we, the nobles of the land, are by 
no means disposed to imperil the privi- 
leges attaching to our exalted position. 
We see no change by which either we 
or those beneath us can possibly be 
benefited. We desire nothing which we 
have not got. It has not been proved 
to us that railroads or electric telegraphs 
make people happier. We tried the 
Christian religion, and it led to the 
destruction of thousands of our country- 
men. We do not think our civilization 
would be increased by a knowledge of 
the latest improvement in gunnery, or 
the newest invention for the destruction 
of our fellow-creatures. We are con- 
tented with sakee, and desire neither 
brandy, rum, gin, whisky, nor any other 
spirituous production of progressive 
countries. We can bear to be deprived 
of opium, a luxury the charms of which 
are as yet unknown to us. There are 
also a few diseases which do not exist 
among us, and the importation of which 
we do not think would increase our 
general happiness. At present our sub- 
jects are peaceable and well-conducted, 
ofan honest and simple nature, not given 
to brawling and quarrelling; but from 
what we have seen of the Europeans 
who man the ships coming to our 
country, we do not think this simplicity 
and tranquillity in our seaports would 
be likely to continue. For these reasons 
we, the pig-headed aristocracy of Japan, 
do not desire tosee that happy and 
favoured Empire opened to the civili- 
zation of the West.” 

VOL. LV.—NO, CCCXXVIII. 
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An argument of this kind will not 


now avail. The communication is es- 
tablished—the old nations have forced 
themselves into contact with the new 
one—the sledge of circumstance has 
welded them together—to disunite 
them is too much for the united 
strength of the millions who compose 
the freshly-added link. What, then, 
is the future for the Japanese ? 

We have already replied—Christi- 
anity. It would be profanity to sug- 
gest a doubt as to the reasonableness 
of this anticipation. But, when we 
come todescend to the details of times 
and of seasons, and speculate on the 
particular features of the religious re- 
vival which is destined to quicken the 
habitable globe, uncertainty will cloud 
the prospect, and a corresponding 
hesitation must qualify our response. 
A form of Christianity was long ago 
presented to the heathen inhabitants 
of those remote lands--preached, pro- 
secuted, promulgated. It was accept- 
ed by delighted thousands, and made 
authoritatively dominant throughout 
the empire. Where isitnow? What 
has beenitsfate? In othernations, pre- 
senting features of resemblance to this 
in their position, circumstances, and 
discovery, the stranger and his religion 
prevailed. But mark the sequel. The 
propagandist and the conqueror be- 
came in the end the inquisitor and the 
exterminator. Mexico, which in its 
first discovery presents to the eye of 
the philosopher features so strangely 
and startlingly similar to those of 
Japan— Mexico was conquered and 
converted simultaneously. Now, asa 
nation, it has ceased to exist. Chris- 
tianity occupies the soil indeed ; but 
the heathen native is not merely 
converted—he is annihilated. In 
Japan the case was different, be- 
cause circumstances were so. The 
period was nearly identical. It was 
no invading army which first landed 
on its shores: it was a missionary 
priesthood, and a small but adventu- 
rous band of merchants. The empire 
remained in the hands in which it was 
found. It was alike by sufferance 
that the a and temporal pro- 

ess of the west was made there. 

hristianity was left to its own resour- 
ces ; and, by the strength of its preach- 
ing alone, it made its way amongst the 
millions of that remote community. 

To say that it was Christianity ina 
corrupt form is not enough. hat- 
28 
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ever was its aspect, it won the hearts 
of a mighty, a sincere, an intelligent, 
and by no means debased or unintel- 
lect; ople. It won its way, we 
believe, by legitimate means, at first 
atallevents. The truthsit contained, 
and not the errors it included, seem 
to have been its earliest passports to 
the favour of the multitude. Such as 
it was, it had its effect. Japan was, 
for the time, a Christianized empire. 
Now observe: theevidenceof Chris- 
tian truth, except in the case of the 
miracles which originally testified its 
divine origin, consists in the natural 
effect produced by the adoption of its 
doctrines. Christianity must beshown 
to Christianize, or it will appear an 
empty name. The Japanese were 
perfectly orthodox as well as philoso- 
hical in adopting such atest. They 
ooked to the lives and conversation 
of their teachers, and of those who 
rofessed the religion they taught. 
hey considered what they had them- 
selves gained by its adoption. They 
compared their own creed and its 
professors with the new creed and its 
professors. a did what the apos- 
tles invited the heathen to do at the 
first propagation of the Gospel. They 


observed, they noted, they argued ; 


they arrived at what must be ad- 
mitted to be the logical conclusion ; 
and, having drawn the inference, they 
acted upon it. 

The words already quoted as placed 
by Mr. Oliphant in the mouths of the 
“ pig-headed aristocracy of Japan,” 
embody all that could be said in the 
temporal department of the argument. 
A similar process may very possibly 
go on by-and-by, and the same course 
of argument may suggest itself to our 
new allies, as regards religion. In a 
discussion with the modern Propa- 
gandists, they may be expected to 
say—The codes of Christianity and 
of mercantile law, as exemplified by 
your practice, differ. Philanthropy 
is at the bottom of the one, selfish- 
ness of the other—the one is preach- 
“Se other practised. 

o this it may be replied : what 
you see is the exception and not the 
rule. Our Western institutions, laws, 
customs, habits, all aim at enforcing 

ractical morality and encouraging 

hristian virtue. 

Oh, but, rejoins the heathen dis- 
putant, look at those of your coun- 
trymen amongst us—the only sam- 
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ples we have ever seen who profess 
the Christian religion. Are we to 
follow their example? Are we, in 
adopting their tenets, to incur the 
risk of becoming what they are? 
Is that the philosophy—that the 
Christianity you teach and preach ? 
Unless we see our way to goodness 
and aapinene through your religion 
we will not have it. 

But the stranger will reply : There 
is no choice here, so far as religion is 
concerned : we offer truth ; you pro- 
fess falsehood ; you reject our creed 
at your peril—not your earthly peril, 
but ~~ eternal. Whatever be the 
result to your body, Christianity 
— be embraced, or your soul is 
ost. 

To this the rejoinder may be ex- 
pected to be—we consider ourselves 
as competent to judge what is truth as 
you are. You beg the question when 
you say that youhave the truth. We 
may with equal justicesay that we have 
it ourselves, and enjoin it upon you 
to embrace our faith. You exhibit 
neither extraordinary nor ordinary 
evidence of the truth of what you 
zpate. What do you en to? 

f to reason, we are prepared to show 
you are wrong. If to facts, where are 
they? All we see is evidence against 
you. 

Thus we may expect our ministers 
to be answered, preaching, as they will 
havetodo, from the midst of acompany 
of British traders upon a foreign shore 
—thus they have been answered over 
and over again in India, in China, in 
America. The case is different in Africa, 
where the spiritual has preceded the 
mercantile irruption. We have not ex- 
perience as yet of what the result of 
the introduction of the new element 
may be upon the inhabitants of the 
unopened interior of that continent, 
who have turned so favourable an 
ear to the simple system of the Gos- 
pel, illustrated as it was by the lives 
and conduct of those whom they 
saw to profess it. 

It is, we repeat, a sad and a humi- 
liating thing to think that we shall, 
even now, be probably unable to pre- 
sent the Christian religion, recom- 
mended by Christian example, to the 
once deceived and injured people of 
Japan. It is discouraging and dis- 
heartening ; because, although mis- 
sionary duty remains the same and 
must be fulfilled, immediate mission- 
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ary triumphs in this direction 7% 
to be beyond the reasonable and legi- 
timate anticipations of the Christian 
minister. e need scarcely expect 
them. 

What, then, is to be the end of a 
state of things so anomalous and 
threatening? Will Christ be once 
more rejected, after having been for 
a season received ? Will the world 
for the second time witness the spec- 
tacle of the foreigner plotted against, 
denounced, overwhelmed, hurled into 
the sea? We cannot think that 
sucha sequence of events is possible in 
the present day. The footing now 
gained will, we feel persuaded, be 
held fast from henceforward. For 
the future, Japan will be a portion 
of the civilized world. That rival- 
ries, jealousies, struggles, convulsions 
may take place, we cannot reason- 
ably doubt: that wars will be pro- 
voked, and sanguinary scenes en- 
acted, seems but too probable ; but 
that the commercial and _ religious 
lodgment of Europe upon the shores 
of the Japanese empire will now be 
abandoned, we cannot but judge to 
be next to impossible. Intercourse 
will continue from henceforth, for 
evil or for good; the exceptional 
isolation of that mighty empire has 
terminated for ever. We have pur- 
posely included the religious element. 
Our sentiments on this subject have 
already been stated. It would not do 
to have it supposed that we misdoubt- 
ed the final triumph of Christianity. 
“ The earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of God, as 
the waters cover the sea.” The divine 
word shall go forth “to the ends of 
the earth,” and bear fruit in every 
clime. That Japan will eventually 
be Christianized, is as certain as that 
India and China and Africa will. 
In some form—in a purer form than 
that under which it was originally 
promulgated there—our holy religion 
will become the creed of that vast 
population, and will bear fruit in the 
revision of a moral code, in some re- 
spects unequalled in its laxity and 
depravity. The light of the Gospel 
will shine into the darkness, moral 
and spiritual, of the land ; and, long 
before her Celestial neighbour, the 
empire of Japan will come in and 
take her place as a Christian nation 
amidst the communities of the earth. 
In the meantime, let us see in what 
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—_ Lord Elgin’s happy and trium- 
phal inauguration of our relations 
with this noble country is likely to be 
followed up by the Christian visitors 
from our own land who have appeared 
upon the foreign shore. 

The following observations, con- 
tained in a paper recently read by Dr. 
Macgowan before the Society of Arts, 
are grounded on the fact that an at- 
tempt has already been made to in- 
troduce the opium traffic into Japan : 


«One sombre cloud looms ominously 
in yon eastern horizon.—it is charged 
with an element fatal to the best inter- 
ests of Japan, and consequently, to be 
deprecated as inimical to the general 
interests of those who seek her commo- 
dities, or who find in her a customer. 
We all admire the wisdom of the shop- 
keeper, who, when his son was called 
out on service as a militiaman, in quel- 
ling a riot, entreated him to ‘spare the 
customers.’ Now, as the well-being of 
any state with which we have inter- 
course is in no small degree blended with 
our own, we must deplore and suffer 
from the degradation of any large com- 
munity. It is clear, at least to my 
mind, that if ‘China-bane, I mean 
opium, should be sent to Japan, we shall 
be disregarding the injunction to ‘ spare 
the customers,’ for we shall, in fact, be 
poisoning them, and by so doing we 
shall ourselves suffer, directly or indi- 
rectly, sooner or later. To employ a 
trite phrase, ‘it wili not pay.’ It is ca- 
pable, I think, of demonstration, that 
it does not pay in China, but that comes 
not under our consideration this even- 
ing, nor is the present a fit occasion for 
adverting to the moral and _ political 
bearings of this question. It is only 
incumbent on me at the present time to 
call attention to the prospective influ- 
ence of the introduction of opium upon 
our intercourse with the Japanese, and 
to express the hopethat Christian govern- 
ments, so called, and an enlightened 
public opinion, will co-operate with the 
Japanese in averting the opium traffic 
from that country, for they are an ami- 
able and unoffending race.” 


These observations, we repeat, pur- 
port to be grounded on the fact that 
attempts have actually been made to 
introduce the proscribed traffic. But 
accounts of more direct outrages upon 
the public feeling of Japan have 
reached us. Here is an extract from 
the Daily Press, a Hong-Kong jour- 
nal, under the date of 2ist April, 
1849 :-— 


** The sooner the consuls are at their 
28* 
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posts in Japan, and the treaties ratified, 
the better. The sailors from the ships 
are bringing sad disgrace on the foreign 
name, At the fire which occurred at 
Decima a few wecks back, they behaved 
most shamefully, and it was known that 
they had plundered dollars to a consider- 
able amount. These they of course 
desired to spend after the Jack-on-shore 
fashion. They, accordingly, goon shore 
in quest of drink, and commit all those 
excesses for which their class, under 
such circumstances, isnotorious. Some 
of these sailors had armed themselves, 
and had taken refuge in the mountains, 
but had been apprehended and sent 
back to their ships. The Japanese 
Government were naturally much in- 
censed at this, and the foreign com- 
munity greatly grieved.” 


And, under a still more recent date, 
we are made acquainted, from ano- 
ther source, with the following state 
of things :— 


“Four British merchants, whose 
names are recorded, and many others 
not known nominally, have sent into the 
Japanese officials requisitions for ex- 
change into Japanese currency of more 
foreign dollars than probably exist in 
the world. But those gentlemen have 
reckoned without their host. From 
some unexplained cause it happens that 
we are represented at Yeddo by the man 
of all others most fitted for the post-- 
a gentleman not only upright and firm, 
but of great experience in the trade of 
the East. Mr. Rutherford Alcock, who 
went to Japan as Consul-General, and 
has recently been invested with a diplo- 
matic character, has put his hand on 
these gentry, and exposed their doings 
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in a despatch to the Acting-Consul at 
Kanagawa, the principal port of Japan- 
ese trade. Of the requisitions sent in, 
Mr. Alcock says:-—-‘Some are a posi- 
tive disgrace to any one bearing the 
name of an Englishman, or having a 
character to lose. Not only the sums, 
in their preposterous amount, are an in- 
sult to the Japanese Government, to 
whose officers these requisitions were 
presented, but they are documents es- 
sentially false and dishonest, as purport- 
ing to be the names of individuals hav- 
a real existence, and entitled to demand 
facilities for trade ; whereas mere words 
are used as names, and made to con- 
vey gross and offensive comments. 
There are some outrages against society 
and the common interests of nations 
only to be fitly dealt with by giving 
them publicity, that the reprobation of 
all honest and rational men may over- 
take those who permit themselves such 
licence, even where the law may fail to 
reach them.’” 


The authorities have taken the 
alarm—threats have been held out— 
our Consul has exerted himself ; and 
a check has been given to these pro- 
ceedings for the present. But will 
such a state of things be long tole- 
rated? Will the missionary be al- 
ways discriminated from the drunken 
and riotous British seaman? It is to 
be hoped, at least, that the other na- 
tions which have obtained an equal 
footing with ourselves upon the fo- 
reign shore may not take a hint from 
the policy of the Dutch in the six- 
teenth century. 
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The Wooing and the Winning of Amy O' Neill. 


THE WOOING AND THE WINNING OF AMY 0’NEILL: 


4 WINTER NIGHT'S NARRATIVE, 


“Goop wine needs no bush,” and a 

ood, genuine story needs no prolix 
introduction. I am not like Canning’s 
“needy knife-grinder,” in the “ Anti- 
Jacobin,” who answered the eager pa- 
triot with—“ Story! God bless you! 
I have none to tell, sir!’ Now, I 
have a story to tell, containing quite 
as much truth as four-fifths of the 
“ founded-on-fact” narratives which 
the “mob who write” yearly pour 
into the lap of the veandndelaans 
public. 

I am an author—by profession. I 
had—and have—a dearly beloved 
friend, Aylott Aytoun by name, a gen- 
tleman by birth, and an author like 
myself—but only an amateur one. 

One morning—no matter when, and 
no matter where—I received a heart- 
warm letter from Mr. mee, inviting 
me to spend a few weeks at his coun- 
try home on afriendly visit. Hetold 
me that he lived with his “dear old 
widowed mother’’—he, her only child. 
“My foster-sister,’ said he, “Amy 
O'Neill, lives with us, as she has done 
ever since she was a few weeks old. 
She is a fine, warm-hearted, merry, 
‘wild Irish girl,” and I’m sure you 
willlikeher. A friend of hers, a Miss 
Lamond, a calm, douce, dignified 
young lady—the very antithesis of 
Amy—isona visit to her. ‘Ourvillage,’ 
as you are aware, is within a few 
miles of Lowestoft, in Suffolk. Our 
house is on an eminence about a mile 
from the sea-beach, and commanding 
a glorious view of the German Ocean. 
I have a beautiful half-decked plea- 
sure-boat, and for land excursions a 

ny is at your service, and as Amy 

as one also, you can accompany her 
on long rides through our beautiful 
rural scenery, and she will be very 

roud to be your guide and compan- 
ion, for I have managed to impress 
her with profound admiration and 
reverence for all men-of-letters, so 
that a real professional author like 
you will be a literary hero—a lion—a 
star of the first magnitude in her eyes! 
The louder you roar, and shake the 
glittering dew-drops from your liter- 
ary mane, the ter will be the awe 
of your unsophisticated admirers.” 


IT could not resist this: I joyfully 
accepted the invitation. 

Eight and forty hours after receipt 
of the letter, I reached Wrentham, 
where he awaited me. An hour later 
we arrived at his home, where I was 
cordially welcomed. Instead of being 
an ordinary comfortable modern villa, 
or something of that sort, I was as- 
tonished to find it a great, ancient, 
picturesque mansion, with numerous 
gables, turrets, and parapets. It was 
erected on the site of an abbey, de- 
stroyed by Henry VIII.; and part of 
the original edifice yet remained in 
excellent preservation, incorporated 
with the more modern portions. It 
was an ancestral possession of the 
Aylotts, having belonged to the fa- 
mily from the time of James I., who 
bestowed it on their ancestor, who had 
—_ the king from Scotland, 
when he ascended the English throne. 
My friend was the last of his race. I 
found his mother a fine old country 
lady, unaffectedly proud of her son, 
and anxious to show every possible 
hospitality to any friend of his. His 
foster-sister, Amy O’Neill, proved to 
be just the sort of girl I had fancied ; 
I confess that Aylott’s allusions to 
her had piqued my curiosity a good 
deal, and I had indulged in romantic 
imaginings concerning her. She was 
not exactly a sylphide ; but you might 
search faleek through ere you found 
a more exquisitely proportioned, more 
a, bounding creature of warm 

esh and blood. Her features were 
lovely in repose ; but when lighted up, 
as they generally were, by buoyant 
irrepressible mirth and joyousness, 
she was indeed bewitching. Her age 
was nineteen. Her history was in- 
deed affecting. Her mother, a distant 
relative, and very dear friend of 
Mrs. Aytoun, had resided with the lat- 
ter until wooed and won by Mr. 
O’Neill,an Irish gentleman of ancient 
family, and of large, but heavily mort- 
oan property. The union promised 
to be a very happy one; but, alas! 
for human prescience. On the very 
first anniversary of his marriage, Mr. 
O’Neill was thrown from his horse 
and killed onthe spot. His wife was 
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on a visit at the time to Mrs. Aytoun, 
and when the fatal news arrived, the 
terrible shock occasioned the prema- 
ture birth of Amy, and the death of 
the young mother three days subse- 

uently. It happened that Mrs. 

ytoun, herself, had been confined a 
few weeks before, but her infant had 
died when a month old. She now at 
once took the orphan child of her 
deceased friend to her bosom, and re- 
solved to rear it, as though it were 
indeed her own; and thus it was that 
Amy O’Neill became the foster-sister 
of Aylott Aytoun. Mr. O'Neill had 
no near living relatives ; and when his 
affairs were investigated it was found 
that the mortgages almost equalled 
the value of his estates. After all 
was settled, a sum of one thousand 
pounds only remained, which was in- 
vested in the funds for the little or- 
phan. It is hardly necessary to add, 
that the latter was brought up by Mrs. 


Aytoun, as though verily her own. 
Miss Lamond, the young lady on a 
visit with Amy, was a year or two 
older, a fair and lovely woman ; 
but, as Aylott had truly described 
her, “calm, douce, and dignified; qua- 
lities which were thrown into strong 


relief by the frank, merry, insouciant 
manner of , 

All the country pleasures promised 
me by Aylott were more than realized. 
Never did I enjoy myself more in- 
tensely. Every day deserved marking 
with a white stone. But nothing 
interested me more than the charac- 
ters of my friend Aylott and his fas- 
cinating foster-sister. I have pre- 
viously said that Aylott was eccen- 
tric in his writings, and he wasequally 
so in his personal behaviour ; and yet 
his peculiarities were of a kind that 
only rendered me more and more 
attached tohim. As to Amy O’Neill, 
she also was very original, and exceed- 
ingly piquant; and when I say that 
the way in which Aylott and Amy oc- 
casionally behaved towards each other 
was quite an enigma, I write no more 
than the truth. Both of them, from 
the very first day of my visit, re- 

rded me as though I were a confi- 

ential member of the family, and 
they never restrained themselves the 
least in my presence. 

One morning, about a week after 
my arrival, we were all confined to 
the house by rainy weather, and Aylott 
and I had retreated to the library. 
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He said he felt inclined to write, and 
sat down to his desk at the table; 
whilst I, not to interrupt him, selected 
a book, and stretched myself on a 
lounge near the great oriel window. 
Ere long I heard the door gently open, 
and turning my head, I beheld Amy 
O'Neill enter. Aylott’s back was to- 
wards her; and with an arch smile 
she nodded, and pressed her forefinger 
to her lip as a warning to me not to 
rise nor speak. 

So intent was Aylott on his task, 
that he either did not, or would not, 
notice the entrance of the fair girl, 
who tripped in light and airy as a 
fawn, oa unhesitatingly approached ~ 
close to his side, where she demurel 
clasped her little hands together, with 
her arms hanging down before her, 
and her eyes fixed on the sheet of 
paper which the writer was rapidly 
scrawling over. He looked somewhat 
older than he really was, his age being 
about six and twenty. He was rather 
tall, well made, with handsome pale 
features, long hair, and very dark 
hazel eyes. He wore a large mous- 
tache, and was very carelessly, not to 
say slovenly, attired. Although un- 
doubtedly aware of the presence of 
the visiter by his side, he took not 
the slightest notice of her; but a very 
uncomplimentary recognition of her 
contiguity was implied by a growl, 
which he emitted through his closed 
lips, whilst he impatiently continued 
to write. 

Amy stood in theattitude described, 
without uttering a syllable, until the 
writer suddenly paused, and abstract- 
edly twirled his moustache. Then 
he again wrote a line or two, but in- 
oan cast away the pen, and struck 
the table such a blow, that he upset 
the ink ; and, to add to his mortifi- 
cation, he heard a roguish chuckle, 
which the young girl vainly strove to 
repress. is rage then found vent in 
words. 

“Of all infernal——” 

“O, fie, Aylott! What’s amiss?” 

“Why, just this!” fiercely retorted 
he. “Whenever I am in the heat of 
my noblest efforts, you are sure to 
creep alongside and murder all. It’s 
too bad—’twould madden a saint!” 

“T never heard that you were one! 
And I’m sure I didn’t open my lips.” 

“T don’t care. I knew you stood 
by, and I lost my train of thought 
instanter.” 
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“Well, I'm very sorry; but you'll 
forgive me this time, I know.” 

“O yes, confoundedly sorry, no 
doubt ;” savagely retorted he. “You're 
always very sorry, and very innocent, 
and very penitent; though it’s marvel- 
lous that you manage this sort of thing 
a dozen times a day, in spite of sor- 
row, and innocence, and penitence. 
But I’ve noted all down in the log,” 
grimly added he; “and if I don’t pa 
off all scores in the long run, may 
founder with all standing! And now 
you’ve done the utmost mischief you 
can, just please to vamoose !” 

But the young lady evidently meant 
to doany thing ratherthan “vamoose,” 
or vanish ; and, quite unmoved by the 
unamiable language addressed to her, 
her cheeks dimpled, and her blue eyes 
brightly sparkled, as she unclasped 
her hands, and bent over the shoulder 
of the angry author, who had sullenly 
placed both elbows on the table, and 
sunk his head on the palms of his 
hands, pretending to be absorbed in 
what he had just written—the hypo- 
crite! With the utmost coolness, 
Amy seized one of his wrists with her 
left hand, and drew it away from his 
head. Then playfully throwing her 
right arm around hisneck, she stooped 
until herglowing cheek almost touched 
his, her bright auburn tresses blend- 
ing with his black elf locks. 

‘What is it you are writing, Aylott, 
dear ?” 

No reply. 

“Ts it one of your sea tales ?” 

No reply. 

“A page of your travels ?” 

No reply. 

“A love story—a tale of woman’s 
constancy ?” 

“Confounded humbug !” 

“0, fie! You know all poets sing 
the praises of lovely woman.” 

“Poets are liars—women, devils.” 

The wilful girl maliciously twitched 
away the loose sheet of manuscript, on 
which theink was still wet; and before 
the author could intercept her, had 
bounded away to the other end of the 
spaciousapartment; andafter clapping 
her hands twice or thrice with glee, 
she commenced reading it aloud :— 

“Well may woman be termed the 
load-star of the universe, the single 
drop of honey in the world’s cup of 
gall, the ——’ 

She had not time to read further, 
for the exasperated author sprang for- 
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ward to seize his precious lucubra- 
tion; but she was too quick for him; 
and whilst he chased her round the 
room, she managed to crumple up the 
sheet, and thrust it, where young la- 
dies habitually thrust all sorts of “un- 
considered trifies”—into her bosom. 
Hardly had she done this ere she was 
in the grasp of her pursuer. 

“Give it me!” roared he. 

The cunning little puss instantly 
stood perfectly still, and affecting 
timidly to cast down her eyes, she 
gently murmured— 

“Won't a kiss be a fair exchange ?” 

“Kisses ——’ 

A snowy hand firmly closed his lips 
ere the forbidden word passed them. 
He tore it away, however, and reiter- 
ated his demand for the restoration 
of his property. 

“Tl tell you what, Aylott,” an- 
swered she, very quietly, and with 
the most provoking look conceivable, 
“what I’ve got is a lawful prize, fairly 
won, and I won’t surrender it for any 
ransom you can offer. And if you at- 
tempt to deprive me of it, Pll stamp 
and scream—oh, so loudly!” 

“T don’t care if you scream ten 
thousand murders !” was the fierce re- 
tort; but at this moment a light tap 
at the door was followed by the en- 
trance of Miss Lamond, before whom 
the indignant author slightly recoiled, 
looking a little foolish, whilst his tor- 
mentor instantly darted forward, cry- 
ing— 

“O, save me, Miss Lamond ! save 
me from this terrible pirate, ogre 
author, and every thing that’s b ps 

Miss Lamond seemed surprised at 
the appeal so naively made to her 
for protection; and before speaking, 
glanced alternately at the belligerents. 
Aylott was unmistakably angry, and 
he took no pains to conceal it. His 
features were flushed, his lips com- 
proceee ; one hand he thrust into 

is breast, and with the other uncon- 
sciously doubled up the large swan- 
quill pen he had snatched from the 
table at the moment he rose to pursue 
the fair thief. As to the latter, she 
had placed herself behind Miss La- 
mond, ostensibly for safety ; but how 
little she apprehended coercive mea- 
sures at the hands of Aylott, was evi- 
denced by the saucy Jo triwmphe atti- 
tude she assumed, and the riant ex- 
pression of her beautiful countenance, 
which was one blaze of animation. 
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“What is the matter, Amy?” asked 
Miss Lamond, in a sweet gentle tone, 
darting at the same time a depreca- 
tory glance at the chafing form of the 

ieved author. 

“Only look at him !” cried the merry 
rogue, by way of reply. “Did you 
ever see such an embodiment of savage 
fury? O,I wouldn’t be alone with 
him just now ;—no, not for all the 
perfumes of Araby the Blest! He is 
a real tiger; as terrible as any of his 
favourite pirate heroes in that awful 
sea tale of his?” 

The book to which she thus alluded 
was the first work which —_ had 
published. He wrote it when very 
young, and he prided himself upon it 
to an intense degree. A sensitive 
chord was thus rudely struck, as the 
provoking speaker deliberately in- 
tended. The author glared at her 
with a ferocity, and uttered a growl 
somewhat resembling that of the in- 
teresting tenant of the forest to which 
she had so flatteringly likened him; 
then he gave such a stamp with his 
heel that Miss Lamond started with 
real alarm. Not so Amy, however, 
for she indulged in her own inimit- 
able silvery chuckle to her heart's 
content. 

Poor Miss Lamond was painfully 
perplexed. She evidently was as- 
tonished at the affair altogether, and 
did not understand either of her 
friends so well as they understood one 
another. Sheperceivedthat Amy had 
committed some act which had roused 
the deep ire of Aylott, but what it 
was she could not imagine, nor did 
either of the hostile parties seem in- 
clined to tell her. Anxious to act as 
a mediator, she turned reprovingly to 
Amy, and said :— 

“You have done something very 
naughty, and you must make amends 
for your fault. What have you 
done ?” 

“ Ask thatsmiling corsair himself— 
only ask him !” was Amy’s reply. 

“May I venture to do so, Mr. 
Aytoun ?” gently murmured Miss La- 
mond. 

Instead of answering in a gentle- 
manlike manner, the incensed Aylott 
muttered something, andstalked away 
with the mien of an insulted emperor 
to his own chair, into which he flung 
himself with a crash, and immediately 
commenced tearing up a piece of 
paper into minute fragments. 
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Miss Lamond looked perfectly be- 
wildered, and much pained, but Amy 
clapped her hands, and cried— 

“Oh, I do positively believe he is 
angry now, for he always takes his 
revenge in that majestical way, when 
wickedly inclined. And doyou know, 
Miss Lamond, I shouldn’t at all 
wonder at him now writing a most 
beautiful—beau-tiful—essay on the 
evils of anger and uncharitableness. 
He always writes his fine moral things 
when he is himself in a desperate sin- 
ful humour. Oh, if his readers only 
knew what J know!” 

Miss Lamond hastily and anxiously 
attempted to check the wilful Amy, 
but the latter only replied by loudly 
exclaiming— 

“T don’t care! he knows ’tis true! 
And I only wish he would fall in love 
with you—yes, I do /—that you might 
tame him, for he is not fit for civi- 
lized society at present!” 

Miss Lamond blushed, and saying 
with dignity a few words of well- 
merited reprehension, quitted the 
room. This was ey what 
Amy wished, for she thenimmediately 
ma Ae towards Aylott, and banishing 
every trace of raillery from her mo- 
bile features, assumed a very peniten- 
tial air, and coaxingly offered him her 
plump snowball of a hand. 

“You will be friends again, won’t 
you, Aylott dear?” 

“ Der Fanden!” (Danish, ladies, 
which I will not translate!) growled 
he, wheeling his chair half round. 

She was not to be thus baffled, and 
fronting him again, she said— 

“T know I have been very naught 
and amazingly wicked, but you will 
forgive me this once? Here is your 
manuscript” —taking the paper from 
her bosom—“TI never meant to keep 
it, and I won’t tell anybody what you 
wrote and what you said about ‘lovely 
woman.’ Now, will you shake hands 
—and forget and forgive?” 

This was really said sincerely, and 
even anxiously, but the irate being she 
addressed vouchsafed not a word of 
reply, and snatching the proferred 
manuscript, he instantly tore it to 
atoms. 

Poor Amy was now truly vexed in 
turn. Murmuring to herself—“ And 
he has no other copy!” she stood a 
moment as though hesitating whether 
to box his ears madly or to burst into 
tears, and then suddenly turned away 
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and ran out of the room, violently 
slamming the door. 

Oh, the mysteries of woman’s heart ! 

Mr. Aylott Aytoun seemed a little 
bit ashamed of himself (so at least I 
thought, for he glanced slyly at me 
as I sat pretending to read the book 
in my hand), but after afew minutes’ 
pause he coolly locked his desk, and 
stalked away, reciting aloud the lines— 


THe following day proved very wet 
and tempestuous, and we were again 
all confined within doors. Aytoun 
occupied himself in his own private 
“den,” as Amy termed it, and I spent 
the greater ~_ of the day in over- 
hauling the books in the library. The 
drawingroom and library were con- 
tiguous, and although usually entered 
by separate doors, they were also 
connected by a great double folding- 
door in the partition wall between 
them, by which means they could be 
thrown into one when a large party 
was entertained. It happened that 
on the occasion in question one half 
of the folding-door was ajar, so that 
from the position in which I sat I 
had a full view of the drawingroom, 
wherein sat the young ladies, who 
were chatting —— in that pretty 
but very illogical and discursive style 
young ladies usually indulge in, when 
Amy slyly observed— 

“But you have not yet told me 
what you think of the Corsair ?” 

“Tf you mean Mr. Aytoun,” replied 
Miss Lamond, gravely, “I certainl 
cannot tell you, for you know that 
have only seen him some half-a-dozen 
times, and I—I—really I am unable 
to form any precise opinion yet.” 

“O, isn’t he a darling pet—a para- 
gon 7 chivalry—a finished gentle- 
man > 


Amy spoke with such irresistible 
unction, and looked so preternaturally 
serious, that Miss Lamond smiled in 
spite of herself, and confessed that 
hitherto she had not seen Mr. Aylott 
Aytoun in the exemplary character in 
question. 

““Now do be candid !” cried Amy, 
“and tell me if youever could have 
believed on any amount of hearsay, 
that the author of the works you so 
much admire, could be such a rugged 
bear himself as you find him ?’ 
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“A lass is good, and a glass is good, 
And a pipe is good in cold weather ; 
And the world is good, and the people are 


And we're all good fellows together !” 


Tam not exactly certain whether I 
took this hint aright, but I inter- 
preted it to signify that I was not to 
trouble my mind in the least about 
the recent squall. AndI didn’t! 


“But who perversely does all she 
can to make him such ?” archly ques- 
tioned Miss Lamond. “I have never 
yet seen Mr. Aytoun except in your 
company, and all your delight seems 
to consist in teasing and exasperatin, 
him. It is really too bad of you, an 
I am quite as much astonished at 
your behaviour as at his.” 

Amy vented a little scream of exul- 
tation, and clapped her hands in her 
customary way when pleased—that is 
to say, as loudly as such soft palms 
could possibly be clapped. 

“That’s it!’ exclaimed she. “I 
wanted to make you speak your mind. 
I knew you already thought me awild 
Irish girl—an untameable, wilful, in- 
explicable creature! Ah, dear Miss 
Lamond! you little imagined that 
your demure sentimental correspon- 
dent was what you find me to be, now 
you have gladdened me with a 
visit ?” 

“No, indeed I did not.” 

“And you haven’t seen half of me 
yet—you don’t understand me at all 
at all!” 

gi —_ to fear I do not.” 

“Well, don’t look so grave, so 
funny, so frightened—or I shall laugh 
outright. And you don’t understand 
Aylott, either !” 

“T much fear that even you do not,” 
seriously responded Miss Lamond. 

_“O, but I do—better than he does 
himself !” laughed Amy, with spark- 
Hing sven 

iss Lamond shook her head, and 
affectionately taking Amy’s hand, 
she said— 

“You will not be offended by the 
advice of a sincere friend ?” 

“Will I not be thankful for it?” 
and she kissed Miss Lamond’s brow. 

“Then listen, dear Amy. Mr. 
Aytoun seems to me a very extraordi- 
nary character, and certainly any 
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thing but the amiable gentleman I 
anticipated to find him.” 

“ Ah, you don’t understand him, I 
tell you!” 

“T have already said that I do not. 
But there could be no mistaking his 
anger towards yourself this morning— 
if, indeed, he did not partly assume 
it from some motive.” 

“Oh, no!—Aylott never affects 
what hedoesnotreally feel. He would 
scorn to act the hypocrite.” 

“Well, then, does it not strike you 
that if you persist in annoying him in 
your apparently reckless manner, he 
will soon positively and permanently 
dislike you?’ 

Amy laughed incredulously, and 
said she should particularly like to 
see that day. 

“De ~¢ upon it you will, unless 
you behave differently.” 

“Why, Miss Lamond, there is not 
a living being who has any influence 
over him but myself!” 

“T don’t see much evidence of your 
influence, for he refused to dine with 
us to-day, in consequence of your 
conduct to him in the morning.” 

“O, he often sulks for hours and 
days together !” 

“Tt is very shocking. And where 
is he now—what is he doing?” 

“T can tell you, for I peeped into 
his sanctum a little whileago. Heis 
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burning his idol, as good old John 
Wesley expressed it.” 

“Burning his idol ! 
mean }” 

“Why, smoking bird’s-eye tobacco 
in a black old pipe, to which he always 
has recourse when either in a very 
bad or a very good humour, and it 
soothes him into quietude.” 

“Well, I know not what to say, 
but from all I have seen and heard, 
I think he is fit for no other society 
than his ‘idol,’ as you term it.” 

“Ts he not?” cried Amy, with much 
energy. “Now, Ill tell you what, 
Miss Lamond, there is not a man 
breathing who can be more fascinat- 
ing in society than Aylott—when he 
pleases !” 

“Tt is a pity, then, that he does not 
always please.” 

“Because it is his nature to be 
often crabbed and morose—and he 
never did, and never will, pretend to 
be amiable when he does not feel so. 
You should see him in his better 
moments—and you will soon. I tell 
you he is as noble-hearted a fellow as 
ever lived, and I won’t hear one word 
in disparagement of him from even 
your lips, and I won’t let anybody 
tease him—but myself! And that’s 
a bit of my mind. Heigho!” 

“Heigho, indeed,” thought J / 


What do you 


CHAPTER III. 


“Tue Corsair,” as Amy denominated 
Aylott, obstinately refused to favour 
the family with his interesting society 
during the whole of the day in ques- 
tion, nor did he make his appearance 
at the breakfast table on the follow- 
ing morning. In answer toa question 
from Miss Lamond, Amy carelessly 
explained the cause of his absence, 
by suggesting the extreme probability 
that he was yet happily enjoying 
some pleasant adventure in dream- 
land, insomuch as he frequently sat 
writing till daybreak, and then re- 
d—not in bed, but rolled up in 
is dear old blue sea-cloak—until 
noon. Sometimes, however, she said 
that the spirit moved him to go early 
to rest in a civilized fashion, and 
then he strolled forth before sunrise 
with his dog and gun, and rarely re- 
turned home till nightfall. 
Miss Lamond opened her eyes and 


slightly shrugged her shoulders at 
this further insight into the admir- 
able domestic habits of the corsair 
and author, but ventured no remark, 
remembering the “bit of her mind” 
which sweet Amy had volunteered 
the previous evening. 

After the meal was ended, Amy 
said she would go and see whether 
Aylott was really in the house or not, 
and away she tripped. A servant 
she met informed her that the young 
gentleman was in the front sitting- 
room, having retired there with a 
parcel of letters and newspapers the 
post-boy had just brought him. She 
forthwith softly approached the room, 
and had not made many steps ere she 
could hear chuckles of joy from Ay- 
lott’s lips as he strode iccwanie and 
forw: the length of the room—a 
habit he had contracted by pacin 
the quarter-deck when at sea, onl 
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which he err | indulged in when 
pleasurably excited, no matter where 
or in what company he happened 
to be. 
ry unceremoniously burst in. 
“ Ah, Amy dear, is that you?” ex- 
claimed he, in a tone of unfeigned 
leasure, and suddenly stopping in 
his walk, he exultingly waved a 
newspaper aloft. He was now really 
and truly a “smiling corsair,” for 
every lineament was blazing with joy 
and triumph. 

“Something exceedingly like me. 
But what is it, Aylott,dear? Let me 
see this moment!” cried Amy, bound- 
ing up and snatching the Z7mes from 

asp. 

" a lem — mark — digest!” 
answered he, with almost vehement 
volubility. “The Thunderer— the 
Thunderer himself, Amy !” 

The meaning of this paaganty was 
that the Z'imes had honoured Mr 
Aylott Aytoun by a lengthy review 
of his new novel, and although there 
was fully as much blame as praise in 
the article, the mere fact that the 
“Thunderer” had so prominently no- 
ticed a young author like himself had 
excited him beyond bounds. 

Amy, be it also known, was, at 
heart, almost as jealous of the literary 
fame of Mr. Aytoun, and as sensitive 
to any praise or censure of his labours, 
as he himself, and it was with intense 
eagerness that she glanced down the 
long columns and devoured the open- 
ing ph. Then she paused, 
and laying down the paper a moment, 
clapped her hands until every finger 
tingled, whilst she fairly screamed 
with delight. 

“ Read—read!” impatiently mur- 
mured Aylott. 

“ Read! I'll know it all by heart in 
a quarter of an hour!” 

* And when you’ve done that, Amy, 
here’s the publisher’s letter—edition 
all sold off within fifty copies—glo- 
rious!” 

This was indeed grand news, for 
sooth to say, however reviewers 
might have praised Aylott’s previous 
works, he generally found himself a 
einen sum minus when the 
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accounts were balanced at the end of 
the season. 

“O, do let me take this paper for 
Miss Lamond to read too—she will be 
so delighted, for she loves your writ- 
ings very much.” 

“Does she, though?” responded 
Aylott: and from that moment he in- 
wardly began to hold Miss Lamond in 
a degree stivenrahe otherwise might 
have been long in attaining. 

“Don’t stir from here, Aylott, I'll 
be with youagain directly!” and away 
Amy flew with the paper. 

She kept her word, for having de- 
livered the recious Zimes to Miss 
Lamond, with a most emphatic in- 
junction to read every word of the 
review thrice over, under unheard of 

nalties, she scampered up to Ay- 

ott’s private little study, and seizing 

his pipe and seal-skin tobacco pouch, 
hurriedly performed an operation very 
extraordinary for an accomplished 
young lady—for she charged the said 
pipe with a dexterity which evidenc- 
ed that it could not be the first by 
many times that her snowy fingers 
had been employed in a similar task. 
With this potent propitiatory offer- 
ing clutched in her hands, the “ wild 
Irish girl” ran back to the sitting- 
room. 

“ Here, Aylott, dear, the calumet 
of peace, your soother, all ready filled. 
Now, by the time you’ve done, Ill 
fetch you to take a good long ramble 
with me and Miss Lamond. You'll 
go with us, and be gentlemanlike, 
and all that, to her; won’t you? Only 
think of the Thunderer! The Quar- 
terly will follow suit! Now, will you 
say yes!” 

Aylott’s eyes glistened with in- 
creased ardour, but before he re- 
sponded he hastily examined the in- 
estimable soother, to see that it had 
not sustained injury even at the gentle 
hands of Amy. Satisfied on this 
point, he gave a gracious and cordial 
assent to Amy's proposition, and 
away the warm-hearted girl vanished, 
bright as a sunbeam, and happy as 
the lark whose song floated through 
the open casement. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ere long Amy triumphantly conduct- 
ed the corsair into the presence of 
Miss Lamond, and to the astonish- 
ment of the latter, the aforesaid grim 
hero was now all winning smiles, all 
genial courtesy. He made, however, 
not the slightest allusion to his for- 
mer rude conduct, and indeed seemed 
to have altogether forgotten it. The 
trio sallied forth on the beautiful 
lawn in front of the mansion, and had 
not gone many steps ere an immense 
Newfoundland dog came bounding to 
them, and, without any ceremony, 
leapt repeatedly in the faces of both 
Aylott and Amy, barking and shak- 
ing his rough coat in testimony of joy. 
Ceasing his salutations, he crouched 
on his haunches, and eyed Miss La- 
mondso suspiciously, that the prudent 
young lady drew back in considerable 
nervous alarm, having a vague notion 
that the animal regarded her with 
hostility, and possibly contemplated 
a spring at her throat. Upon this, 
Amy burst into her ever ready laugh, 
and instantly kneeling on the grass, 
she wound her arms tightly round 
the stalwart neck of the dog, and ex- 
claimed in a tone of heroic devotion: 

“T will protect you, Miss Lamond 

—the horrid monster shall no¢ devour 
ou!” 

. The horrid monster did not seem 
inclined to do so at present, at any 
rate, for he turned his huge head to- 
wards his lovely capturer, and then 
deliberately slewed round his body, 
and laid his black muzzle on her arm, 
regarding her with eyes beaming with 
aught but ferocity. He was Aylott’s 
dog, and his master had christened 
him Rover. 

“ The fact is, Miss Lamond,” laugh- 
ed Aylott, “the gallant fellow does 
not know you, and you must permit 
me the honour of formally introducing 
him. Let go, Amy! Come here, 
Rover!” 

Rover obeyed, and his master, point- 
ing to Miss Tanend, said— 

“Go to that lady and lie down at 
her feet.” 

The noble creature, as though he 
perfectly understood the command, 

vely walked forward, and me 
imself at full length on the sward, 
stretched forth both his great tawny 
paws, and dropped his muzzle close to 


the ground between them, at the ve 
feet of the wondering young lady. 
more perfect type of ite submission 
could not be manifested. 

“Now,” said Aylott, “if you will 
please to pat his head a little, you 
and Rover, take my word for it, will 
evermore be firm friends, and he will 
swim or fight for you to the last gasp.” 

Miss Lamond did as decal’ cand 
then Rover slowly arose, looked com- 
placently in her face, gave himself a 
thorough shake, opened his cavernous 
jaws in a sort of genteel silent yawn, 
and gently whisked his tail to and fro 
in token that the solemn treaty of 
eee and amity was duly ratified to 

is entire satisfaction. 

“Now come to me, dear Rover!” 
cried Amy. As soon as he did so, she 
took a broad crimson ribbon from 
her pocket, and singing, 


“What ho! bring forth my Arab steed, 
My courser that outstrips the wind,” 


she looped it round his neck, like a 
bridle, and then, seating herself on 
his broad back—for he was almost 
the size of a Shetland pony—she 
whispered in his ear, and away Rover 
trotted with his merry rider, who 
somehow managed to direct him in a 
wide circle round and round her 
friends, who stood regarding her with 
different emotions—Aylott (to whom 
the scene was any thing but new and 
unwelcome), boisterously laughing and 
shouting, and Miss Lamond looking 
more and more amazed at every fresh 
revelation of the eccentricities of both 
Aylott and Amy, and wondering to 
herself what they would do next. 

“Now, Miss Lamond, ’tis your 
turn!” exclaimed Amy, at length 
reining up Rover, and motioning her 
friend to mount his back. 

“O dear no! not for all the world!” 
exclaimed she, with more haste and 
warmth than she usually displayed. 

“Well, I don’t wish to force your 
inclination, dear!” 

“T’ve no inclination at all on the 
subject, if you will believe me, Amy.” 

“ Ah, you’re afraid of a tumble on 
the grass from the back of so lofty a 
steed! Now, I’m never afraid: no- 
thing frightens me—except, do you 
know,” added she, in a whisper, 
“the dread of dying an old maid! . 
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Aylott roared with laughter, and 
even Miss Lamond could not forbear 
a more moderate expression of risibi- 


y. 

Amy disengaged her ribbon, and 
was neatly rolling it up, when, hap- 
pening to raise her eyes towards the 
gateway opening to the lawn from 
the village road, a flush of keen vex- 
ation chased away her radiant smiles, 
and she hurriedly exclaimed— 

“For goodness’ sake come away! 
There is that sleek hypocrite, Male- 
verton, creeping towards the house.” 

The individual who elicited this 
unequivocal, though rather uncom- 
plimentary, notice from Amy, had just 
entered the broad pathway of the 
lawn, and was leisurely approachin 
the group. Aylott fanheniir offered 
his arm to Miss Lamond, and Amy 
seized mine, and we walked forward 
at a pace which soon brought us in 
cents with i visitor. : He | 
a tall meagre e, primly attire 
in black, with a atift white neck- 
cloth, and had a long, lank, sal- 
low, sanctimonious visage. As he 
came up he removed his hat, exhibit- 
ing sleek oily brown hair closely 
pressed round his head, and bowing 
very low, essayed a smile, which, ne- 
vertheless, resembled a grin more 
than aught else, and in a smirking 
voice said— 

“This is indeed an unexpected 
pleasure! And how is my charming 
friend, Miss Amy?” 

“Quite as well as can be expected 
under present circumstances,” keenly 
retorted Amy, with unconcealed dis- 


gust. 

“And how do you find yourself, 
Mr. Aytoun?’ 

“T am quite well, sir, I thank you,” 
answered Aylott, with freezing po- 
liteness. 

“Ah, that is good. Health is a 
blessing, sir, of which we have reason 
to be proud—I mean thankful, pious- 
ly, humbly thankful. Ahem! And 
how isthe excellent Madame Ay——” 

“T believe you will find her at 
home, sir!” interrupted Aylott, tartly. 

“Ah, that is quite an additional 
pleasure, Iam sure. I was about to 
make a morning call.” 

“ And we are about to take a morn- 
ing stroll, as you perceive,” said Ay- 
lott, in a tone very significantly ex- 
pressive of a desire to be rid of his 
company. 
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“So I already surmised. Ah, this 
lovely spring weather tempts us forth 
to enjoy the enchanting beauties of 
nature—to contemplate the starry 
heavens-—I mean the—the harmon 
of the universe—to look from eart 
up to the shining, blooming skies !” 
And here Mr. Maleverton turned his 
eyes upward until only the tip of his 
nose was visible. 

“Ah, Miss Amy, as St. Novalis 
touchingly observes in one of his 
homilies——” 

What St. Novalis had observed the 
hearers were unhappily prevented from 
learning, in consequence of a little un- 
forseen accident occurring at the mo- 
ment. It must be premised that 
Rover had unequivocally manifested 
as much dislike, in his way, to the 
worthy Mr. Maleverton, as his master 
and Amy did; and during the conver- 
sation he had kept growling in an 
undertone, and disdainfully prowling 
around his legs. It so happened that 
Mr. Maleverton, in order, possibly, to 
give due emphasis to St. Novalis’ 
opinion (whatever that might be), had 
raised his right foot to stamp it im- 
pressively down again, and in doing 
this he inadvertently set his heel on 
one of the forepaws of Rover, who, 
without pausing to reflect whether 
the assault was peepee or not, 
instantly closed his vast jaws on the 
nether parts of Mr. Maleverton, in a 
firm grip. That excellent individual 
vented a terrific scream, and made a 
convulsive pirouette without releasing 
himself from the grasp of his assail- 
ant, who held on like grim death. 

“ Oh, dear—the devil—Mr. Aytoun 
—he’ll tear me to pieces!” howled 
the miserable victim, his features 
hideously contorted. 

A word from Aylott at once caused 
Rover to relinquish his captive, and 
Mr. Maleverton, with piteous groans, 
enengetseny rubbed his hands over 
the surface lately in the jaws of the 
dog, but happily found that the only 
damage he had sustained was the 
laceration of his ents where the 
fangs of Rover had penetrated. Miss 
Lamond turned her head aside, Ay- 
lott bit his lips, and Amy thrust the 
end of her shaw] into her mouth, dur- 
ing the examination. 

‘Mr. Aytoun—sir—may I ask if 
that ferocious brute is to be shot 
after this?” 

“Mr. Maleverton—sir—he is not!” 
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replied Aylott, preserving his gravity 
by a supernatural effort. 

“Well, I don’t know what to say,” 
muttered the injured gentleman, dili- 
gently wiping the sweat of agony from 

is steaming brow, “but I really think 
you will some day be called upon to 
answer for the bloodthirsty deeds of 
that awful beast. Oh, what a merci- 
ful interposition of Providence it is 
that I have thus escaped !” 

“The little affair is provoking cer- 
tainly; but you stamped on poor 
Rover's paw, and you may recol- 
lect having once given him a piece of 
meat with pepper rolled in the 
centre 1” 

“Dear me, I had quite forgotten 
such a trifling circumstance as that!” 

“Well, you see Rover remembered 
it, as I warned you at the time that 
he would. But I think you said you 
were about to call at the house?” 

“ Ah yes, I must see my respectable 
old friend.” 

“My mother will doubtless be very 
happy to see you,” remarked Aylott, 
in atone of bitter irony. “ The ladies 
are impatient, sir, so I must bid you 
good morning.” 

“Good mor—oh, one more word, 
Mr. Aytoun, if you please. Does that 
dreadful creature go about unmuzzled 
at your house ?” 

“He does indeed, sir—day and 
night.” 

“Seeking whom he may devour !” 
wickedly insinuated Amy. 

“Bless me! dear, dear! I must 
be very careful when I make my visits 
in future.” 

* You had better, sir.” 

Mr. Maleverton’s back was hardly 
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turned ere Amy burst into an extra- 
vagant peal of laughter, and then she 
stooped and fondly caressed Rover. 

“ Noble fellow!” cried she, “I love 
you more than ever now!” 

“Really, Amy, such a sentiment is 
hardly Christian-like !’ exclaimed 
Miss Lamond, who was shocked at 
the idea that her young friend re- 
joiced that Rover had puta gentle- 
man in mortal bodily fear. 

“Oh, you don’t know the wretch, or 
you would sayasIdo. I loathe and 
abhor and scorn a fawning reptile 
who clothes his wickedness in the 
8 of hypocrisy—and that’s what 

aleverton does. Ask Aylott what 
he thinks of him.” 

“Tthink him a disgrace to humanity, 
and wouldn’t lift my little finger to 
save him from the gallows! And 
whenever I look at that face of his, 
with the white neckcloth beneath it, 
I am somehow always reminded of 
the devil grinning over a wreath of 
snow!” was Aylott’s very explicit res- 
ponse to the appeal of Amy. 

Miss Lamond was perfectly si- 
lenced, and setting aside the mere ab- 
stract question of whether Mr. Male- 
verton was or was not deserving of 
these very decisive opinions on his 
personal and peculiar merits, she in- 
wardly resolved never more to trouble 
her mind about any future squabbles 
between her interesting friends Aylott 
and Amy, for shenow clearly perceived 
that whenever athird party took either 
of them to task the other would fly to 
the rescue with a vengeance. 

I was pretty much of Miss La- 
mond’s opinion in this respect. 


CHAPTER V. 


A Frew hours subsequent to the above 
scene, Miss ond and Amy were 
again together in the drawing-room, 
and I, for the second time, became an 
unintentional,but not uninterested, lis- 
tener to a conversation which ensued 
between them. Both the young ladies 
were perfectly aware that I was in the 
library, within — andearshot. They 
either deliberately regarded my pre- 
sence as of no consequence, or else in- 
sensibly forgot it during the warmth 
of confidential conversation. 

Miss Lamond was tranquilly occu- 
pied with some embroidery, and Amy 


was reading a new novel, which did 
not seem greatly to interest her, for 
she yawned repeatedly, and restlessly 
turned over leaf after leaf without 
discovering any passage that fixed her 
attention. At length she deliberately 
pitched the three volumes, one after 
the other, to the centre of the room, 
exclaiming— 

“Td sooner read ‘The Young 
Lady’s Best Companion’ than that 
stupid, mawkish trash! What stuff 
they do write and print nowadays! 
Gracious me,” added she, springing up 
in a pet, “ what a notion the author 
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of this immortal work has of love! I 
have imbibed his vapourings until I 
absolutely feel ready to faint. For 
ity’s sake lend me your smelling 
ttle, dear !” 

“T really do not think = are in 

“ imminent need of it, Amy.” 
ndeed she was not, for the next 
moment she began singing— 

**Is nobody coming to m: me, 

Nobody coming 1 woo?” 
so dolorously that her serene compa- 
nion was moved to tears—of laughter. 

“Miss Lamond,” suddenly cried 
Amy, brusquely changing her tone, 
“were you ever in love?” 

“What a question !” 

“The momentous one—when put 
by a gentleman! But do tell me, 
dear, I am dying to know!” 

“ hy so ?” 

‘Because I am curious to learn the 
symptoms—what people feel who are 
rs y in love, and that sort of 
thin 


" t think, then, you had much bet- 
ter ask Mr. Aytoun, who probably 
‘ would be a higher authority than 
—— ” rather wickedly rejoined 


iss Lamond, fixing a smiling, but 
keen, glance on Amy, as she uttered 
the sentence. Contrary to her expec- 
tation, however, the latter was not in 
the least disconcerted, but shook her 
head, and with a slight—an almost 
imperceptible pout, replied— 

‘Bah ! I might just as well ask my 
great toe as Aylott! He has no more 
notion of what love is than Sir Isaac 
Newton had!” 

“How do you know that? He 
has written some charming love 
tales.” 

“Mere imagination. All authors 
write their love scenes without the 
remotest conception of what the real 
thing is, and their gullible readers 
fancy it gospel !” 

“But Mr. Aytoun has been in many 
foreign lands, and must have met 
many lovely women. Is his heart 
susceptible ?” 

“As marble !” 

“So you may fancy, Amy, but I 
repeat that you cannot know what he 
may have felt in fascinating foreign 


society.” 

” He may have felt himself a fool 
now and then, but, depend upon it, 
he never felt himself in love.” 

“Once more—how do you know 
that?” 


“ Because I do/” was the reply of 
Amy, couched in the oracular logic 
which ladies alone use, and which is 
unanswerable. 

“Well, I cannot give you any in- 
sight into what love is—and you say, 
that Mr. Aytoun cannot—but, pray, 
have you never experienced it your- 
self, my sweet questioner?” 

“ Nota bit. ‘But T'll tell you what, 
Miss Lamond, I've been dreaming 
about it, and thinking it must be a 
very es or 

“Upon my word, Amy, you speak 
frankly!” 

“T always do. And I should—oh, 
how I should like somebody to fall in 
love with me. Heigho!” 

“The Corsair, for instance, eh, 
Amy?” 

“OQ, he’s so stupid! Rover, his 
pipe, his ‘Sea-bird, and his books, 

uite fill his heart, and I don’t think 
that Cleopatra herself, nor Helen of 
Troy even, would have been able to 
deprive him of a wink of sleep. But 
what must I do to make somebody 
fall in love with me? I am always 
singing— 
* Heigho, for somebody! 
Heigho, for somebody! 
I wad do—I ken na what, 
For the sake of somebody!” 


“Why, I think the readiest way 
would be for you to first fall in love 
with somebody, and then somebody, 
perhaps, would sing bye-and-by, 


* But most of all, whoe’er loves me, I love!’ ” 


“O, yes, but I don’t want a mere 
traffic in love. IfI gave as much as I 
received, that woul be simple barter 
and I should feel no richer. What I 
want is for some creature to idolize 
me—to adore me—to worship the very 
ground I tread upon—to stealthily 
quaff his wine out of a worn-out slip- 
per of mine he has stolen!” 

“And that’s your idea of manly 
love, is it?” 

“ A very good one, too. O, Venus! 
if I had only one of the lords of crea- 
tion sighing his soul away at my feet, 
wouldn’t I give him a taste of the 
felicities of the love-stricken! He 
should wish himself at the bottom of 
the Red Sea twenty times a day!” 

“You little tyrant!” ejaculated 
Miss Lamond, seerasng's animated 
countenance dubiously. “And what 
sort of aslave would you like thus to 
wreak your avowedly merciless domi- 
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nion on? Do you prefer a black coat, 
a red coat, or a blue jacket?” 

“Hum! I may have a sneaking 
redilection for a particular cloth, 
ut that’s a secret between me and 

my pillow. The main thing would be 
any thing in the shape of man.” 

‘ And you would welcome the first 
who would lay his heart on your 
shrine?” 

“To be sure I should.” 

“ Did you ever hear of the danger 
of playing with edged tools, Amy.” 

“A fable to frighten the timid! O, 
I don’t care whom nor what the crea- 
ture may be who first looks unutter- 
able things, and stammers his tale of 
passion in my greedy listening ear. 
An Othello himself should be wel- 
come!” 

“ Amy,-dear, do you know that if 
I believed you meant only one-half 
what you say, I should detest you?” 
By way of reply, the “wild Irish 
girl” sprang forward, flung herself on 
the bosom of her friend, wound her 
arms round her neck, pressed her to 
her heart, and covered her with kisses. 

Miss Lamond gently returned the 
spontaneous embrace, and whispered: 
“Ah, Amy, I strongly suspect that 
whenever you get a lover, you will be 
more apt to caress him in this fashion 
than to exercise the cruelties you 
threaten.” 

Poor Amy only sighed, whilst a tear 
sprang to her eye unbidden. 

At this juncture the door was un- 
ceremoniously opened and in stalked 
Aylott Aytoun. The young ladies, 
especially Miss Lamond, were thrown 
into some little confusion by the un- 
expected apparition of the redoubted 
corsair, who grimly chuckled as his 
quick eye detected them lovingly em- 
bracing each other. 

“© ho!” sneered he, “‘ Hermia and 
Helene—a second edition, with em- 
bellishments.”’ 

“That’s more than there ever will 
be of your immortal poems!” retorted 
Amy, with her accustomed spirit. 
. What have you come prowling here 
for, tiger?” 
“Tiger—am I? 
my claws!” 

“Til cut them off if they approach 


me. 

“Hah!” Then he added in the 
quick stern tone of command which 
he had learnt to use on shipboard— 
“T want you, Amy!” 


Then beware of 
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“You are likely to want a very 
long time, Corsair.” 

“No mutiny! Heave a-head!” 

“T’m very comfortable where Iam.” 

“ Avast palaver. You know very 
well the confounded proofs must be 
sent by this post; so trip anchor, and 
get under way!” 

“T will not go!” protested the mu- 
tinous Amy, with a most bewitching 
pout ; but even as she said it, she rose 
to obey the imperious mandate of the 
polite Aytoun, who, quite aware that 
she would forthwith “trip anchor,” 
as he classically designated it, majes- 
tically sailed away himself without 
further parley. 

“Does he really require you on bu- 
siness ; and what does he mean by 
‘proofs?’” innocently inquired Miss 

mond. 

“Business ! yes; and very import- 
ant business—to him!” laughed Amy. 
“He wants me, my dear, to correct 
some proof-sheets of his new work, 
after he has twice gone through them 
himself. He has such faith in my 
taste that he makes me correct every 
proof-sheet he receives; and between 
ourselves, the public little knows what 
a debt of gratitude it owes to my 
supervision; for I slily strike out every 
naughty expression, and draw my pen 
through every wicked interjection, 
with as much glee as little Jack Hor- 
ner evinced when he picked the plums 
out of the Christmas pie; and if I 
hadn’t all along done that, many a 
pious and moral family would have 
shut their drawing-room doors on the 
works of Mr. Aylott Aytoun.” 

“Why, Amy,” archly remarked Miss 
eel “you seem to be taking les- 
sons from his highness Aytoun, to 
enable you hereafter to become an in- 
valuable bride for an author ?” 

Amy’s eyes flashed with a spirit dif- 
ficult to analyze ; and in a calm, clear 
tone she deliberately replied— 

“Heaven pity the poorcreature who 
is so infatuated as to link her destiny 
with an author! What are authors? 
Listen to their character by one who 
knows them exceedingly well— 


‘ The best are very vain— 

The worst, sad sinners ! 

Callous of woman's pain, 
Fond of their dinners! 

With wrongs they will oppress— 
With sharp tongues hurt you ;— 

Distrust—distrain—distress— 
And then—desert you !’” 
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Having infused the bitterest tone of 
scorn into the last two lines, Amy so- 
lemnly avowed that her conscience 
was very materially lightened by thus 
giving her dear ond a friendly 
hint as to the real character of all 
scribbling monsters; and then she 
archly addéd— 

“But I must indeed make all sail 
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now, or the corsair will half blow me 
out of water, as soon as I come within 
range of his heavy metal.” 
hus — , away Amy scudded. 
Miss Lamond looked exceedingly 
funny (as Amy herself would probabl 
have expressed it,) when thus left 
alone ; and pondered a long while on 
all she had recently seen and heard. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THEensuing morning wasas gloriously 
bright and sunny as heart could desire, 
and we all—the corsair included—as- 
sembled somewhat earlier than usual 
at the breakfast-table, with light and 
happy hearts. Various plans for 
spending the day were suggested and 
discussed ; but the majority—Amy, 
Aylott, and myself—finally voted to 

‘0 a-cruising in the Seabird, Aylott’s 

eautiful pleasure-boat. We had, 
by-the-by, repeatedly made pleasant 
trips in her ; and by “we,” the reader 
must understand the above illustrious 
trio, for Miss Lamond being, asalready 
sufficiently indicated, a young lady of 
admirable prudence, propriety, and 
sagacity, invariably declined to trust 
herself afloat in a little vessel with 
such careless companions. Perhaps 
she wasright; and certainly she acted 
on the old adage, that a burnt child 
dreads the fire; for, as I learnt, she 
had once reluctantly ventured, a few 
days before my arrival, on a sea trip, 
on which occasion she suffered much 
from mal de mer, and yet more from 
an intense dread that every curling 
green wave would swamp the boat ; 
or, that the latter would capsize every 
time the spritsails jibed. 

On the present occasion Miss La- 
mond contented herself by entering a 
formal dignified protestagainst aquatic 
amusements generally, which she pro- 
nounced to be dangerous follies at all 
times, and especially improper to be 
shared in or countenanced by the pre- 
senceof young ladies. This somewhat 
spiteful hint drew forth a most cut- 
ting and crushing retort from gentle 
Amy, to the huge delight of Aylott 
Aytoun, and certainly not in the least 
to my own displeasure. Both Aylott 
and Amy, however, listened respect- 
fully and affectionately to the anxious 
warning of Mrs. Aytoun, who conjured 
us all to be very careful, and not to run 
any risk ; “for Aylott,” she remarked 
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to me, “is so rash and daring. Old 
John Winterton, who has followed 
the sea all his life, himself assured me 
that Aylott isa very good gentleman- 
sailor, but dreadfully reckless of all 
danger.” 

“Mother, dear,” said Aylott, very 
seriously, “I may possibly deserve the 
character given me by old Jack; but 
believe me that I am only so daring 
and fearless when no life but my own 
isatrisk. Do youthink that I would 
madly jeopardize my friend, and—and 
Amy ?” 

“No, my dear boy, I am sure you 
would not!” tremulously answered 
Mrs. Aytoun; and thereupon Aylott 
threw his arm around his mother’s 
neck and kissed her fondly. 

“Miss Lamond,” said Aylott, gravely 
addressing that correct and composed 

oung lady, with a wicked twinkle in 
his bright hawk’s eye, “you have vin- 
dicated your own exemplary character 
for decorum and feminine timidity, 
and all that sort of thing, by declinin 
to sanction our proposed sea-trip with 
your presence ; and you have satisfied 
your conscience by intimating to this 
thoughtless Amy of ours your opinion 
of her unladylike predilection for 
boisterous and dangerous recreations. 
Deeply was I grieved and shocked 
when Amy, far from bowing to your 
sage rebuke with humility and becom- 
ing meekness, vindicated herself with 
considerable energy, and not content 
with that, actually presumed to sneer 
at your own highly commendable and 

raiseworthy prudence. Rely upon 
it I will take an early opportunity of 
most severely reprimanding her in 
private.” 

“Oh, Aylott! this is really too 
bad!” exclaimed his mother, trying 
hard to look reprovingly at her son. 

“You must not mind either him or 
Amy, my dear,” continued she, de- 
precatingly addressing Miss Lamond; 
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“for they are, as you now very well 
know, both of them quite incorrigible. 
I’m sure I don’t know which is 
worse.” 

“Better, youmean,” corrected Amy. 

Miss Lamond looked alittle flushed, 
and smiled rather bitterly, but made 
a suitable response in her usual im- 
perturbable manner. 

Even yet Aylott had not forgiven 
her for having, however unsuccess- 
fully, attempted to “snub” Amy; and 
he resumed the attack. 

“Miss Lamond,” said he, “I believe 
that Scotch ladies are noted for their 
prudence and their shrewd common 
sense—are they not ?” 

“T have heard so: but I know 
nothing about them personally,” was 
the slowly-uttered reply. 

“Well, a young Scottish lady—one 
Miss Corbett — happens to have 
written a certain song anent going to 
seaa-pleasuring. I’m sure you’lllike 
the title at any rate—‘ We'll go to 
sea no more.’ A capital song it is.” 

“First-rate!” gleefully and ener- 
getically asseverated Amy. 

“ Ay, it really is; and as you know 
it very well, Amy, just recite it for 
the edification of our friend.” 

Miss Lamond protested that she 
didn’t understand sea-songs, but her 
objection was overruled; and Amy 
forthwith recited, with immense ani- 
mation, the following admirable 
piece :— 

**T’ve seen the waves as blue as air, 
I've seen them green as grass, 
But I never feared their heaving yet, 
From Grangemouth to the Bass. 
I've seen the sea as black as pitch, 
I've seen it white as snow, 
But I never feared its foaming yet, 
Though the winds blew high or low. 
When squalls capsize our wooden walls, 
When the French ride at the Nore, 
When Leith meets Aberdour half way, 
We'll go to sea no more, 
o more, 
We'll go to sea no more. 


““T never liked the landsman’s life, 
The earth is aye the same ; 
Gi’e me the ocean for my dower, 
My vessel for my hame. 
Gi’e me the fields that no man ploughs, 
The farm that pays no fee ; 
Gi’e me the bonny fish, that glance 
So gladly through the sea. 
hen sails hang flapping on the masts, 
While through the wave we snore, 
When in a calm we're tempest-tost, 
We'll go to sea no more, 
No more, 
We'll go to sea no more.” 
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“Now, what do you say to that, 
Miss Lamond ?”’ 

Miss Lamond shook her head with 
an air of profound disapproval, and 
primly et despondingly replied that 
she feared Miss Corbett and Amy 
O’ Neill were both exceptions to their 
seX. 

“Glorious exceptions, too!” joyously 
chuckled Aylott, “and I only wish we 
had brave and bonny Miss Corbett 
here to join us, that we might try her 
mettle, for P’ll back Amy against her, 
or any other lady, for nautical skill, 
knowledge, and enthusiasm.” 

Miss Lamond was thoroughly si- 
lenced, but though she said nothing, 
she probably thought the more. 

We now arose, and all was bustle 
for our departure. Aylott’s Seabird 
was lying at a small fishing hamlet 
about two miles distant, where she 
always was left in charge of John 
Winterton. We soon set off, accom- 
panied by an old serving man—who 
was a sort of factotum in the house, 
being gardener, butler, and general 
attendant—bearing a great basketful 
of eatables and drinkables, intended 
for consumption during our day’s 
cruise. After a delightful and merry 
walk we reached the little jetty, a 
few fathoms off which the Reabird 
was anchored. Two or three fisher- 
men were lounging about, and ~ 
exchanged respectful greetings wit 
Aylott, who was evidently a popular 
favourite. 

““Where’sold Winterton?” asked he. 

They said he was somewhere 
“about;’ and one of them speedily 
brought him—a venerable-looking yet 
hale old mariner, who had battled 
with the elements in every quarter of 
the globe during his long life afloat, 
ere he finally settled down as a fisher- 
man in his native hamlet. 

“We're going off to-day, Winterton, 
and have no time to lose. Is all in 
trim in the boat?” 

“Allin apple-pie order, sir ; nothing 
to do but ship the masts.” 

“Then put us on board her at once.” 

The old man, assisted by two of 
his brother fishermen, immediately 
launched a boat lying half hauled up 
the beach, and bringing it to the jetty 
stairs, we stepped in, and in a minute 
were alongside the Seabird. The 
fishermen shipped her masts and the 
rudder, unfurled the sails, and set up 
the spreets, &c., and then hauled 
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the grapnel aboard. All was now 


a: 
“John,” said Amy to Winterton, 
“how is your wife?” 

“The old woman, ma’am, is much 
better, thank you kindly, but is still 
a and weakly like. But she'll 
weather it this bout, please God.” 

“T sincerely trust she will,” answer- 
ed Amy, rummaging in the basket the 
while. She soon extracted a bottle of 
port, and handing it to Winterton, 
said, “here is a bottle of wine for her, 
John. Itwilldoher good. And pray 
don’t forget to come up to the house 
to-morrow, and we will make up a 
basket of nice things for her, walk I 
and Aylott will come and see her in 
a day or two.” 

“God bless your kind heart, ma’am, 
and reward you for your goodness,” 
murmured old John. 

We then stepped on board the Sea- 
bird, and prepared to cast off. 

“Tf you please, Mr. Aytoun,” said 
John, “if I may advise, you will take 
off the bonnets of the two spreet-sails, 
for it’s blowing rather fresh outside.”’ 

“Very good; unlace the bonnets, 
my lads, and stow ’em handy in the 
stern lockers.” (By-the-by, it is not 
usual, I believe, for a boat’s spreet- 
sails to have bonnets attached; yet, 
I think them useful.) 

The two younger fishermen promptly 
proceeded to do so, and old John 
meanwhile beckoned to Aylott, saying 
he wished to have a word with him. 
As they stood aloof in the fisherman’s 
boat I could easily perceive that the 
old mariner was rather anxiously 
expressing his doubts of a heavy 
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change in the wind, for I caught the 
words—“ goat’s-hair sky last night,” 
and “a mackerel sky this morning,” 
which certainly it was, and, as I well 
knew, this usually betokened stormy 
weather brewing. Aylott glanced 
around and upwards, and made some 
remarks, to which John responded in 
alow,confidential tone. Then Aylott 
nodded seriously, and thrusting half- 
a-crown into the hand of his humble 
friend, he stepped on board the Sea- 
bird, and gave a shilling each—his 
usual gratuity to them—to the two 
fishermen, whom he dismissed to their 
own boat. We then sheeted and 
trimmed the sails, the Seabird’s head 
cast off, and in another minute we 
were beating out of the little bay, 
cheered by leullip-envnnnil wishes 
for a pleasant trip by the three fisher- 
men. 

As we gallantly stood out to sea, I 
could not help mentally repeating to 
myself the exquisite stanza in one of 
Gray’s odes— 

‘Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr 
lows, 

While proudly riding o’er the azure 
realm 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes : 

i on the prow, and Pleasure at the 
elim, 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s 

sway 


That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his 
evening prey.” 


Was there not something prophetic 
in these brilliant lines, and something 
ominous in the fact that I involun- 
tarily recollected them, and applied 
them in a literal sense to ourselves? 
Quien sabe ? as the Mexicans say ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE Seabird was about twenty-five 
feet in length, and her greatest breadth 
of beam was nine. She was coppered 
up to her usual draught, and hand- 
somely painted and decorated. She 
was what is called a half-decked boat; 
but literally speaking, the deck ex- 
tended two-thirds of her length, 
leaving what would otherwise have 
been her quarter-deck open. This 
space was furnished with broad seats 
at a convenient height, and at the 
stern was a large locker for provisions 
and sundries. eath the half-deck 
were two sleeping berths, and room 
also for stores. A man-rope was 


shipped all round the gunwale, sup- 
ported by iron stanchions; and across 
the break of the half-deck abaft, and 
thence along the gunwales to the taf- 
ferel, were grooves and sockets for 
shipping wash-boards when required 
to ward off the spray in squally wea- 
ther. As already intimated, she was 
rigged with two masts, hoisting large 
spreet-sails and a jib. 

We stood boldly out several miles 
to sea, steered by Amy; and a capital 
timoneerette she proved herself to be, 
and quite an adept at boating. The 
jibrighted itself— that is, its sheet had 
a “thimble” which traversed a small 
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iron rod extended athwart the fore- 
castle, and thus it adjusted itself to 
every slant of wind. On the present 
occasion the thimble did not traverse 
i well, and Amy quickly noticed 
this. 

** Aylott,” said she, “go for’ard and 
oil that thimble and rod; they must 
be rusty. And just bowse up the 
jib a little tauter, and haul in the 
slack of that foresheet. The weather 
shrouds are rather slack too, and will 
be better for a small pull to set them 
up when you are about it.” 

Amy gave these correct nautical 
orders with the utmost coolness and 
simplicity, evidently not consciousthat 
she was speaking in a way marvellous 
for a gentle young lady. Aylott 
smiled and nodded at me with an air 
of consummate complacency, being 
excessively proud that I should hear 
and see how thoroughly au fait Amy 
was on nautical subjects. He then 
leisurely did her bidding. 

“Well,” said I, “whatever the re- 
nowned Miss Corbett may be, I quite 
agree with Mr. Aytoun, that you, Miss 
Amy, are more than a match for her 
afloat. You ave a thorough sea-goer!”’ 

“And so I ought to be,sir! Why, 
T’ve been with Aylottin this dear old 
Seabird hundreds and hundreds of 
times. He first took me a-cruising 
with him when I was achild of nine, 
and he a boy of fifteen, and old John 
Winterton taught us both together 
how to manage the craft.” 

I couldn’t for the life of me help 
laughing aloud at this naively uttered 
declaration. 

“Oh, you may laugh, sir ;” and Amy 
pouted and tried to frown, but did’nt 
succeed very well ; “but youare a 
land-lubber yourself compared to 
me!” 

“T’m sure I am, Miss Amy, and I 
do assure you I admire your” —— 

‘No compliments in fifty fathom 
salt-water! Ah, what happy cruises 
we have had! Do you know, sir, I 
once accompanied Aylott across to 
Holland ?” 

“To Holland! in this boat?” 

“None other.” 

“Tis true, by George!” laughed 
Aylott. “It happened three summers 
ago. We didn’t intend to take more 
than a day’s cruise on the coast here, 
but a capital wind tempted us right 
across the German Ocean, and at mid- 
night—or within fourteen hours of 
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setting sail—we arrived at Scheven- 
ingen, in Holland.” 

" a was no other person with 

ou »” 

me Not a soul ; Amy and I were the 
sole crew—though of course we had 
Rover with us. Early the next 
morning we were off with the tide, 
and arrived at Lowestoft in eighteen 
hours, and thence walked home, hav- 
ing made the voyage to Holland and 
back in less than forty hours.” 

“Your mother must have been 
dreadfully alarmed when you did not 
return the first night ?” 

“Why, yes, she was a bit anxious 
about Amy ; for as to myself, it was 
nothing at all uncommon. I’ve been 
away for days and weeks at a spell, 
and have a score of times visited 
different parts of the Netherlands and 
French coast. Old Winterton or his 
son Tom generally were with me, but 
several times I have sailed all alone. 
I twice sailed to Rotterdam, and once 
to Dunkirk, by myself. But the 
most interesting cruise I ever made 
in the Seabird occupied me two 
months. Old Winterton and a bit of 
a boy were with me. We sailed 
round the entire coast of Great 
Britain, visiting many ports on the 
way, and staying some days at the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, whence we 
bore for the Hebrides, then ran down 
the Irish Sea, and thence southward 
till we rounded the Land’sEnd. We 
recruited at Falmouth, and continued 
our cruise through the Channel until 
we finally arrived here again, having 
performed our circumnavigatory voy- 
age without the slightest accident.” 

“Yes,” said Amy, with a bewitch- 
ing pout ; “and do you know that I 
almost cried my eyes out with vexa- 
tion because 1 couldn’t accompany 
them !” 

“Don’t you think,” observed Aylott, 
“that if Amy donned a sailor boy’s 
attire, she would ‘lay aloft’ splen- 


— ! 
“T’m sure I should!” cried Amy, 
her , glistening, and her head 


proudly tossed aloft. “I could furl a 
royal single-handed !” 

Amy was now in her element, and 
lovely and fascinating as she ever was 
ashore, I thought she now looked the 
most glorious creature the sun ever 
shone upon. She had tossed aside 
her bonnet, and her long bright hair 
was abandoned to the breeze ; her 
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blue eyes wereliterally sparkling ; her 
charming features were radiant ; she 
was the very picture of health, hap- 
piness, and innocent excitement. 

“ Amy looks alivenow!” said Aylott, 
in a low fond tone, as he stood on the 
stern grating, with his back leaning 
against the weather gunwale, and his 
gaze fixed in undisguised pride and 
affection on the features of his foster- 
sister. “There’s a trifling difference 
between a and that precious friend 
of hers we left behind us,eh? Are 
you tired of your ‘trick’ at the helm, 
Amy? I'll relieve you if you like.” 

“Not yet, Aylott.” 

“Then I'll blow a cloud;” and 
he forthwith produced his old meer- 
schaum. 

“Go over to leeward, Mr. Aylott 
Aytoun, if you must smoke, for I don’t 
wish to have my appetite spoiled,” 
said Amy, very caer 

He obeyed; and for a minute or two 
silently “blew a cloud,” with his arms 
folded over the lee gunwale. Suddenly 
he started— 

“By Neptune! there’s a flock of 
wild ducks to leeward !” exclaimed he. 

“Oh, where, Aylott, where?” eager- 


ly cried Amy, letting the tiller slip 
through her hand for a moment, as 
she jumped on the seat and strained 
a-tiptoe. 

Aylott 
then carefully depositing his battered 
old pipe in the stern locker, he deci- 


ointed towards them, and 


sively said— 

“Edge down towards ’em, Amy.” 

Amy gleefully answered, “Ay, ay,” 
and skilfully steered as directed; 
whilst Aylott unlocked a door open- 
ing into the space beneath the half- 
deck, and drew forth a double-barrel- 
led fowling-piece and ammunition. 
He proceeded to load, not without re- 
ceiving (and attending to) an admoni- 
tion from Amy to drop in a few slugs 
with the swan shot. In a couple of 
minutes both barrels were loaded; and 
Aylott, whilst putting on the percus- 
sion caps, observed to me, inan affected 
7 
“You perhaps don’tknow that Amy 
herself is a dead shot?” 

I confessed that I did not. 

“Ah, well, I can tell you, then, 
that the last time we were afloat be- 
fore you came down on the visit, Amy 
twice fired this very gun, and killed 
three fine ducks, which she prepared 
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for the table the next day, and prime 
they were.” 

“Yes, Aylott,” added Amy, “that’s 
all very true; but my poor tender 
shoulder was black and blue, and stiff 
and sore for many a day with the re- 
coil of the gun, and I’m not at all de- 
sirous to forget my sex by drawing 
trigger again.” 

“That is to say,” maliciously re- 
marked Aylott, “you wont do it in 
the honoured presence of my friend 
here; but when we are next afloat 
without a witness, why then you” ——— 

“Hold yourtongue, sir!” cried Amy, 
“or Pll box your ears, or—or throw 
cour darling dirty old pipe over- 

oard!” 

“T’d a thousand times rather you 
did the former than the latter,” mut- 
tered Aylott. 

By this time we had “edged down” 
within gunshot of the covey of ducks. 
The birds might number a score, and 
all of them seemed asleep, with their 
heads under their wings ; and it was 
really a pretty sight to see how beau- 
tifully they floated on the heaving 
waves. 

Bang! bang! went the double-bar- 
rel ; and with a shrill scream the covey 
rose a few yards perpendicularly, and 
then flapped down on the water, and 
rose again and heavily flew to leeward, 
leaving, however, no less than five of 
their number on the surface. The 
moment this took place, Rover, the 
magnificent Newfoundland, who had 
been nervously watching the result, 
with his forepaws stretched on the lee 
gunwale, bounded overboard, and 
swam towards his prey. Snap! snap! 
snap! went his huge jaws, and he 
came back to us with three wounded 
ducks flapping and struggling and 
hissing, as he held them each by a 
wing. When alongside, we ates 
relieved him of his charge; and then 
he gave a short, deep, satisfied bark, 
and swam away for the other two. , 
These he duly brought to hand, and 
Aylott dragged the noble animal on 
board, patted him kindly, saying “good 
Rover! dear old Rover! my own grand 
old fellow!” and then bade him go 
forward and shake himself chenvunbey. 
Rover instantly obeyed, climbing on 
the half-deck and running to the fore- 
castle, where he shook his shaggy 
coat until it was almost dry, and then 
he trotted back to enjoy our society. 
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“Rover is a magnificent creature,” 
said I. 

“He is, indeed; and,” added he 
thoughtfully, “he would be worth a 
dozen life-buoys in time of need.” 

We stowed away the ducks; and 
then, at Amy’s suggestion, we had a 
meal—luncheon or dinner, call it what 
you will; but rely on’t, we (Rover in- 
cluded, who had so well earned his 
rations, and an appetite to appreciate 
them,) enjoyed it amazingly. Thenwe 
gazed at distant sails through the tele- 
scope; and chatted, and laughed, and 
joked, and sang appropriate snatches 
of joyous songs—such as this :— 

** Where'er the sun may shine, my boys, 

There’s nothing like the sea ; 
The spirit never soars so high, 
The heart ne’er bounds so free, 
As when the briny billows bear 
With giant arms the ship: 
I seem e’en now to taste the air 
Ot freedom on my lip! 
Hurrah ! one bes upon the sea 
Is worth a year on earth !” 

We did not, however, sufficiently 
bear in mind the old adage to be wise 
as well as merry, for we culpably ne- 
glected to observe thesigns of a violent 
impending change in the elements. 
Hitherto the wind had been steady, 
and the boat bore herself very easily, 
but on a sudden a blast struck her, and 
she heeled over so as to hurl us all to 
leeward, and simultaneously a wave 
broke over our quarter and gave us a 
very uncomfortabledrenching. Aylott 
sprang up and threw around a swift 
apenesae glance. He then cast 
off the main-spreetsail-sheet. ‘“ Bear 
a hand here!” cried he, and I leaped to 
his side and assisted him to take in a 
reef. This was quickly done, and 
then he slacked off the brails, whilst 
I trimmed the sheet again. We pro- 
ceeded in like manner to reef the 
fore-spreetsail. Then we shipped the 
wash-board astern. 

All this while Amy had been steer- 
ing with a firm skilful hand, although 
* the boat was now leaping rather 
wildly, and every minute the spray 
dashing overher. Aylott now wished 
her to take shelter under the half- 
deck, but she peremptorily refused ; 
but she resigned the helm, and conde- 
scended to wrap herself up in Aylott’s 
old blue sea-cloak, and reclined back 
onthe seat, with Rover closely nestling 
by her side. 

The weather grew very threatening ; 
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lurid clouds rapidly gathered like 
vultures flocking to the battle-field, 
and spread along the whole horizon ; 
the sea rose quickly ; and the winc 
chopped and shifted, but blew with 
continually increasing violence. We 
were at this time about seven miles 
from shore, and nearly off Southwold. 

Very little was said ; we all knew 
what we had to expect ; and Aylott 
briefly and gruffly muttered that we 
should be roughly handled, and 
“have a squeak for it !” 

We were now beating back as well 
as we could, but made little headway, 
until the wind changed to the south- 
east, and then we flew along at an 
immense rate. 

Heavier and heavier fell the quickly 
repeated blasts on our sails, but the 
Seabird behaved excellently, although 
she occasionally heeled over so as to 
dip her lee gunwale. Darker and 
darker grew the atmosphere ; fiercer 
blew the gale ; vivid flashes of light- 
ning began to cleave the sombre 
heavens ; and thunder rumbled nearer 
and nearer, louder and louder. To 
windward and directly overhead it 
was black as pitch. 

** One wide water all around us, 
All above us one black sky.” 

intrepid Amy clung tothe seat with 
one hand, and clutched Rover’s collar 
with the other, whilst her eager 
searching gaze was riveted on Aylott’s 
countenance. Rovergazed alternately 
at his master and at Amy, evidently 
being fully conscious that we were all 
in peril. Aylott stood firmly at the 
tiller, erect and bareheaded his long 
black hair streaming wildly, and his 
features expressing naught but indo- 
mitable resolution, mingled with a 
shade of grim defiance. 

“ Aylott,” quietly said Amy, “are 
we in danger ?” 

His lips closed yet more firmly, his 
nostrils dilated, and his eyes flashed, 
but he never looked at her, nor 
answered asyllable. She sighed audi- 
bly, for too well did she understand 
what his silence implied. 

Onward flew the boat; terrible 
peals of thunder reverberated close 
overhead ; and rain began to mingle 
with the howling blast. 

“She never will bear all this sail !” 
muttered Aylott through his teeth. 
“The mainmast must go! Take 
this,’ handing me a sailor’s clasp- 
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knife from his pocket, with a signifi- 
cant look. “Stand by !” 


Hardly had the last warning in- 
junction been uttered, ere the mast to 
which he had referred went by the 
board. 


“Cut! for your life cut all adrift !” 
thundered: Aylott. 

I scrambled at imminent risk on to 
the half deck, and with a few cuts of 
the keen blade severed the weather 
shrouds, and then the mast and sail 
were whirled overboard, and the lee 
shrouds providentially snapped, and 
the wreck drifted out of sight in a 
moment. 

“Thank God !” ejaculated Aylott, 
drawing a long deep breath as I 
crawled aft again. 

The Seabird was more buoyant now, 
a her terrific speed seemed hardly 
essened. 

“ Aylott,” again cried Amy, and 
her voice was clear and composed, 
though she was deadly pale; “ Aylott, 
dear, is there great danger ?” 

He now returned her gaze, and his 
broad chest heaved ; the muscles of 
his stern dark face twitched and 
quivered ; twice his lips opened and 
closed without emitting a sound ; and 
then he hoarsely gasped— 

“Pray to God, Amy : He will hear 
thee.” 

Not another word was uttered by 
either. The heroic girl was silent as 
death itself, and whatever passed in 
her inmost soul, she never for a mo- 
ment relaxed her absorbing gaze on 
the countenance of Aylott. 

Onward the Seabird rushed—was 
it to destruction? Blacker yet grew 
the sky ; nearer and louder rolled the 
dread artillery of heaven ; the vivid 
lightning’s lambent flame played upon 
us ; the rain descended heavily ; the 
savage wind roared and smote our 
trembling little Seabird, fleeing like a 
sentient thing from its fury ; the 
waves heaved higher and _ higher, 
rearing their foaming crests as though 
momentarily to engulf us ; but amid 
all the horrors of the scene we spake 
not to each other. 

There is the shore! We are not 
half a mile from it, and we can see 
how frightfully the surf beats on its 
shelving beach. The wind is now due 
east, und is driving us remorselessly 
on that shore. arbour of refuge 
there is none : sheltered bay or inlet 
there is none. It is a dead lee shore. 
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Utterly impossible is it for us to avoid 
our coming doom. If our daring and 
skilful steersman had attempted to 
tack seaward again, the Seabird would 
have been capsized in a moment. 
We had an anchor and a large grapnel, 
but too well did we know that if we 
let go both together when we neared 
the shore, they would not hold the 
craft a single minute, and the attempt 
to thus ride out the gale, would on 
lessen our chance of escaping with 
life. Do you now, reader, appreciate 
clearly our appalling position ? 

Nearer and nearer did we approach 
the fatal shore. My heart throbbed, 
my limbs trembled, my brain grew 
dizzy, and I mentally prayed for 
succour and aid. 

Now it was that Aylott Aytoun 
spake, and his voice was deep, thrill- 
ing, and awful in its tone. 

“May God be merciful to us!” 
ejaculated he, “for all the skill of 
man is now of no avail. I willdomy 
best. I shall run her stern on; and 
it may happen that we shall be heaved 
high and dry ; but ifshe turns broad- 
side to, our jeopardy will be deadly. 
You aaa me, my friend ?” 

I bowed—for I could not utter a 
word. 

He turned his head. “ Rover!” 
said he, impressively pointing to Amy. 
The devoted and intelligent animal 
uttered a hoarse cry, and threw his 
forepaws over Amy’s lap, gazing u 
in her face with eloquent eyes. Vell 
did he comprehend that Amy was to 
be his special charge. 

Again Aylott spoke, and his deep 
voice was now tremulous. 

“Amy, my noble Amy! come to 
me !” 

Amy uttered a wailing sobbing cry, 
and staggered to her feet. The next 
moment she was standing by Aylott’s 
side, and his strong right arm was a- 
round her as he aaa 2ed her to his 
heart. Grasping the tiller in his left 
hand this wondrous young man was 
sublime at that tremendous moment. 
He whispered something to Amy—I 
know not what—and kissed her damp 
brow. Then her head sank on his 
breast, and she raised it not again. 

The crisis was at hand. e were 
not fifty yards from the beach, and 
the roar of the surf, although to lee- 
ward, sounded ominously, despite the 
elemental uproar around us. In one 
minute our doom would be sealed ! 
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The Seabird leaped desperately on- 
ward ;—we were within about twice her 
length of the beach, when she struck 
on an unseen fragment of rock—turned 
broadside to the gale—and instantly 
capsized. We were all hurled over- 
board by the shock. I could swim 
well, and I desperately battled with 
the insatiate waves. soon reached 
the brim of the roaring surf, and for 
a moment turned my head to look for 
my companions. There they were! 
a few fathoms distant, Aylott swim- 
ming with his right arm only, his left 
supporting Amy. On the other side 
of Amy was Rover, who gripped the 
upper part of her left sleeve in his 
teeth. She was buoyantly upheld 
between her two friends ! 

Thrice did my feettouch the ground, 
and thrice was [ drawn backward by 
the under-tow. I felt my strength 
failing me very fast, and knew that I 
could not sustain the dreadful struggle 
much longer. The fourth time, I put 
forth all my ebbing powers the mo- 
ment I feltthe ground, and Providence 
sustained me in the effort. I success- 
fully resisted the influence of the 
retreating wave, and in a few seconds 
fell forward on the sand—saved ! 

I painfully raised myself and looked 
forth for my friends. To my intense 
joy I saw them in the act of emerging 
from the surf—they, too, thanks to 
God, were saved! But Amy, noble 
Amy! was insensible, and Aylott and 


Ir was the afternoon of the third day 
that Aylott had been prostrated, and 
he was writhing and tossing in de- 
liriumonhished. Amyalone watched 
by hisside. Hithertoallthat medical 
skill and the most tender affection 
could do for him had failed toalleviate 
his agony. A sad, a fearful, a humi- 
liating sight was it to behold what a 
wreck of humanity he had already 
become. Oh, brother! of what art 
thou proud? Ofthy strength of body 
—of thy grasp of intellect? Lo! a 
few hours of affliction, and both are 
inert. Wondrously does the All-wise 
enshroud his unfathomable designs! 
Marvellous are the mysterious work- 
ings of His Almighty will! With the 
rising sun our cup may overbrim 
with happiness—with the setting sun 
of the same day it may be overflowing 
with the direst misery. 
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Rover were endeavouring to drag her 
up the sand clear of the surf, but their 
strength was hardly sufficient. I 
staggered towards them, and lent my 
feeble aid. We succeeded. 

Ah, that piteous sight! Aylott knelt 
and drew Amy’s head on his bosom, 
frantically calling on her to speak one 
word ; Rover howled and whined, and 
licked her hands and cold wet cheeks ; 
whilst I stooped over her and strove 
to detect some sign of life. I uttered 
a cry of joy: I saw her bosom faintly 
swell, and her eye-lids tremble, and 
her lips quiver! And then we chafed 
her bosom and hands, and as she 
rapidly evinced signs of returning 
consciousness, Aylott literally scream- 
ed aloud to vent his unspeakable joy. 

Amy’s eyes are open—her lipsmove 
—she raises her hand—sheis conscious 
—she speaks—she utters one word— 
“Aylott!” “Amy !” he responds, and 
he strains her to his bosom in a con- 
vulsive embrace, and then sinks back 
insensible in turn. 

But effectual help was at hand. 
Men and women came running from 
the pees hamlet, whither we 
were all speedily conveyed. Ina few 
hours we were removed home, and 
the next morning Amy and myself 
were hardly any the worse for our 
terrible adventure; but Aylott, alas! 
was in araging fever, delirious, and 
his life in danger. 


Aylott persisted in holding hisarms 
above the coverlet, and sometimes he 
tossed them wildly about—sometimes 
stretched them out, with his fists 
clenched — sometimes folded them 
firmly over his chest. One moment 
he would groan—the next laugh—the 
next — Anon he would mutter 
words of the vaguest import,then speak 
with distinctness and coherency ; but 
on the most recondite subjects, and 
evidently without being conscious 
what he was uttering. Occasionally 
he broke forth in snatches of songs in 
differentlanguages, orrecited passages 
from his favourite authors. At times 
he would murmur verses from the 
Psalms, and touchingly pray God to 
pardon his trespasses. 

Nothing is more heartrending than 
to bend over the couch of one we love, 
and listen to his broken, unconscious 
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utterances when in a state of insensi- 
bility. 

Forseveral minutes Aylott had been 
lying with one hand beneath his head, 
and the other clutched on his breast. 
His long, black hair hung in wild dis- 
order around his throbbing brow, and 
his parched lips quivered unceasingly, 
but his eyes remained closed. Poor 
Amy placed her trembling little hand 
on his burning temples, and then 
softly bathed them with vinegar and 
water. Thisroused him, and he opened 
his eyes, and suddenly seizing her fore- 
arm in a hard grip, cried— 

“Who are you?” 

“Do you not know me?’ faltered 


she. 

He looked at her with flaming, yet 
unsteady gaze, and then muttered— 

“No; but I think I have seen you 
before. You are—ha! what’s your 
name?” 

Amy burst into tears. 

“Speak—tell me!” exclaimed he, 
shaking her vehemently, and clench- 
ing his fingers on her delicate flesh, 
so that the impression turned black 
when he subsequently released his 
hold. “Are you sent to poison me? 
Woman or fiend—speak !” 

“T am Amy—your own Amy!” 

There was something in her quiver- 
ing tones which partially soothed and 
recalled his wandering senses. The 
chord of memory was struck for a 
moment, and he glared in a subdued 
manner at her working countenance, 
as in doubt whether she spoke truly 
or not, and he also seemed striving to 
recall the past sufficiently to enable 
him to decide. At a flinging 
her arm from him, he sullenly 
answered— 

“T know younow. You are a jug- 

ling fiend. Amy is dead. I saw 
a die. Isaw her lying in her coffin, 
and the white roses on her breast 
were not purer than the clay they 
rested on. I saw her—why did not 
my heart then burst ?” 

He covered his face with his hands, 
and groaned at the imaginary recol- 
lection of the death of Amy. 

“Oh!” moaned he, “Amy is dead— 
she is gone—I shall see her no more 
—my God! no more, nevermore! 
What do I live for now? She only 
understood me, and now I am alone 
in the world. Oh, Amy, my heart’s 
idol! I never told thee with my lips 
how I loved thee; and ‘tis too late 
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now. Amy—my Amy is dead—let 
me die too!” 

He turned his face to the pillow, 
and passionately smote the coverlet 
with his clenched fists. Then he 
sobbed and wailed heart-brokenly, 
and mingled the name of Amy with 
every wild ejaculation. 

It was impossible for Amy to mis- 
take the import of his unconscious 
revelations. Her heart swelled until 
she felt a sense of suffocation, and a 
burning thrill pervaded her frame. 
Then she sank on her knees and 
prayed to the orphan’s God. 

Still Aylott sobbed and moaned— 
still his lips murmured soul-touching 
wails for the imaginary death of Amy. 
He evidently believed she had per- 
ished in the storm, and that her body 
had been washed ashore and buried 
in the village churchyard. This im- 
pression was so profound that he kept 
repeating to himself the fancied cir- 
cumstances with a remarkable sem- 
blance of coherency. 

“The wild waves raged,” cried he, 
“the deep sea roared, but she trem- 
bled not. She had an angel-form, 
but a lion-heart. She trusted in me, 
too—in me, idiot that I proved! 
Where was my boasted skill then ? 
I brought her into danger—I failed 
her in her hour of need—I was her 
murderer! The greedy waters sucked 
her down—I could not save her. 
God, my witness! Thou knowest I 
would have died a thousand deaths 
for her—but I could not save her! 
Why should a sinful wretch like me 
survive, and she, pure as angels, 
perish ?” 

He clutched his pillow franticly, 
and rolled his head over and over. 
Then he continued— 

“We drew our milk from one 
breast—I rocked her cradle in in- 
fancy—I saw her die—I kissed her 
in her coffin—I cast flowers in her 
grave—'tis meet our dust should min- 
gle Lay me by her side—let the 

aisies which spring over her, spring 
over me also. It is my last wish on 
earth—the last wish I shall ever 
make. Cruel will ye be if ye deny it!” 

The tempest of his agony seemed 
temporarily exhausted, and his tears 
flowed in silence awhile, but soon he 
burst forth again in distressing la- 
mentations. 

“Oh, she is gone—Amy is gone 
for evermore! Amy—the light of 
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my eyes—the secret pride and joy 
of my soul! For her I laboured— 
for her only I won fame. I cared not 
for all the world contained but her— 
I care not for a million worlds, now 
she is gone. The sun may shine, or 
the clouds may gloom—’tis nought to 
me. Nevermore shall I gaze on her 
beaming eyes—nevermore shall I in- 
hale her honeyed breath—nevermore 
shall I hear the music of her voice— 
nevermore shall I feast my soul with 
her radiant beauty—nevermore shall 
I press her hand, and kiss her brow ! 
She is gone, and I never told her how 
I loved her! Oh, Amy! my own, 
my all! canst thou see me, hear me, 

ity me, forgive me? Thy spirit 
novers o'er me. [I feel it does. It 
yearns to blend with mine—but the 
river of death flows between us. Thou 
canst not come to me, but I will 
cross the flood—I will breast the 
waves—I will cleave the black waters 
to come to thee! Yes; let me die, 
oh God of mercy! let me die and 
join her in heaven! Amy is dead— 
et me die and be with her. Oh, my 
Amy! my own, my darling Amy! 
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Oh, my Amy! my heart, my all! She 
is dead, and I shall see her never— 
oh, nevermore!” 

His agony was appalling. It seem- 
ed as Reaah the dew of death did 
indeed sprinkle his brow, and that 
his unconscious invocation was im- 
minently likely to be realized. His 
frame quivered so that the very bed 
was violently shaken ; and whilst a 
light foam gathered at his lips, he 
fixed his dazzling eyes on vacancy. 

“See !” cried he, in an intense tone 
of rapture, “she is there—Amy is 
there! A glorified spirit—and yet 
she visits me! She smiles as angels 
smile—she opens her arms—she beck- 
ons me! Amy! my own! to thee, to 
heaven, I come !” 

He partially rose in his bed, and 
with extended arms seemed in the act 
of springing forward, but nature had 
been stretched to the highest degree 
of tension, and now failedhim. With 
a long sobbing sigh he slowly sank 
backward, and unresistingly suffered 
the living Amy to pillow his head on 
her throbbing bosom, and kiss him 
and weep over him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue soft warm beams of the July 
morning streamed through the clus- 
tering jasmine which festooned the 
windows, and bathed every object 
in the room with golden lustre. It 
was ten o’clock, and the invalid slum- 
bered on. Rover was stretched on 
the carpet at the foot of the bed, and 
at its head sat Amy. The sunbeams 
played like a halo around her head, 
and suffused her bloodless features 
with their warm tints. Motionless 
she sat, with her face turned towards 
the pillow on which Aylott’s head 
reposed. She had drawn aside the 
ight curtain that she might watch 
his slightest movement; and never 
did a widowed mother yearn more 
heart-brokenly over the couch of her 
only treasure than did this young 
irl over Aylott. “Youare his friend, 
ut he is all the world to me!” was 
the passionate reply she made to a 
remonstrance, and a request that she 
would retire to rest and permit me 
alone to watch over Aylott. She 
even seemed jealous of my presence 
in the room, albeit I sat apart within 
the embrasure of a window, half hid 


by the muslin curtains which swept 
the floor. 

So softly did Aylott breathe that 
perhaps no ear but Amy’s could have 
caught the faint respirations ; and as 
for herself, an observer would have 
thought she breathed not at all, were 
it not for the faint irregular palpita- 
tion of her bosom. And this was the 
“wild Irish girl”—the bounding, 
laughing, sparkling, mischief-lovin 
creature of life and gladness! An 
that helpless invalid, who possessed 
not the strength of a child of two 
years, was the late athletic wanderer, 
who in the pride of his young man- 
hood had sought and gloried in danger 
and adventure in many a foreign 
clime. 

A quivering sigh broke from Ay- 
lott’s parched lips, and some inarti- 
culate murmur followed. Amy start- 
ed, and with gleaming eyes bent 
closely over him, her trembling hand 
uplifted. By degrees a feeble smile 
flitted athwart his lineaments, and 
his lips mechanically opened and 
closed. He was dreaming of some 
passage in his life. Ere long, even a 
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laugh burst from him. Such alaugh! 
It was weaker than the chuckle of an 
unweaned infant! And one short 
month ago his laugh would have re- 
verberated through the house! Amy 
thought of this, and her little hands 
clutched each other in agony at the 
recollection; Soon, words which 
could be understood, were muttered 
by the sleeper. He imagined himself 
talking to and addressing his dog. 

' ¥, ay, my gallant fellow” mur- 
mured he, “she also loves thee! Amy 
loves my own Rover !” 

The poor girl’s heart almost burst 
as she heard this affecting allusion 
to herself. 

Then his fancy wandered again, 
and he uttered sea phrases, strangely 
mingled with words in different fo- 
reign languages, and allusions to dis- 
tant friends. All at once a flash of 
joy irradiated his sharp wan visage, 
and the impulse was so great that he 
drew his right arm from beneath the 
coverlet, and eagerly stretched it for- 
ward to meet the imaginary grasp of 
a friend. 

“What, Lars Andersen! my dear 
old Danish messmate! Hvorledes 


gaaer det? Naar ankem De?” (How 
are you ? when did you come 1) 

The next moment it seemed as 
though the vision of his messmate 
vanished, for he sighed deeply, his 
arm slowly sank on the bed, and he 
opened his eyes—he was now awake. 


“ Aylott, dear,’ whispered the 
smothered voice of Amy. 

He painfully turned his face to- 
wards her, and his sunken black eyes 
beamed almost dazzlingly as their 
aze settled on her features, but he 

id not immediately speak. 

“ How are you, dearest, this morn- 
ing @ . 
: ‘Is that you, Amy?’ faintly gasped 

e. 

Amy strove to reply, but her emo- 
tion choked her. She stooped down 
and softly parted his long black mat- 
ted hair, which lay all heavy and 
clammy over his death-like brow. 
Then she repeatedly kissed his fore- 
head, and for a moment buried her 
face on his breast, while her tears 
burst forth like a long-pent torrent. 
Well might she weep—well might 
she uplift her soul in speechless, yet 
not the less acceptable, gratitude to 
God ; for during seven long days and 
nights never had Aylott in his waking 
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moments uttered any thing so clearly 
testifying consciousness as the simple 
but pathetic question of—“Is that 
you, Amy?’ He must have recog- 
nised her, and sensibility had there- 
fore at length dawned. 

“ What—what has happened ?”’ 
continued he. “Tve had a long 
sleep—and—and—I don’t remember 
any thing.” 

“God be praised! oh, bless God ! 
bless God !” vehemently sobbed Amy. 

Aylott passed his attenuated fingers 
over his eyes, and appeared striving 
to recall the past. A puzzled air 
crept over his features, and then, 
with a great effort, he suddenly ex- 
claimed in a much stronger and more 
natural voice than before— 

“Where am I? Where—where’s 
Rover ?” 

The devoted animal caught the 
sound of his name, and instantaneously 
recognised the beloved voice of his 
master. Up he sprang with a bound 
that shook the chamber—uttered a 
yell of joy—and the next moment he 
flung the fore-part of his body on the 
bed—his hind feet resting on the 
floor. His whines of delight, his 
broken sobbing cries, were eloquent 
as speech itself. One fore-paw he 
stretched along the pillow at the 
back of his master’s head, and the 
other he tremulously dropped over his 
neck, and thus, as it were embrac- 
ing him, with blazing eyes seemed 
to devour every lineament of his face. 

“What! my own Rover!” wist- 
fully murmured poor Aylott, attempt- 
7?» pat his head. 

he noble creature redoubled his 
cries, and looked up in the face of 
Amy, as though imploring her to in- 
terpret his overflowing joy in human 
speech. Then he licked his master’s 
hand—that hand which never smote 
him once in anger; and he looked 
again in his master’s eyes—eyes which 
never yet refused to return his glance 
of fond attachment; and his indes- 
cribable cries filled the apartment. 
Never did dog uttersuch cries before : 
he verily seemed to struggle for 
speech ! 

Aylott was quite sensible now. 
Recollection had returned, but he 
had not strength to express his feel- 
ings. He merely cried— 

“Thank God! I am better.” 

And when Amy wound her arms 
round his neck, and he felt her inno- 
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cent heart beating against his bosom, 
and her lips clinging to his lips, a sob 
burst forth, and large scalding tears 
slowly trickled down his wasted 
cheeks. He was now entirely ex- 
hausted, and could barely exclaim— 

“Let mesleep again. I am better— 
and shall be better now !” 

Rover instinctively ceased his 
whines, and gently withdrew from 
the bed. In a couple of minutes 
Aylott slumbered once more, but his 
tears yet trickled, and his lips yet 
mov Amy kissed away the tears, 


CHAPTER 


THE crisis was past, and in a few 
days Aylott was convalescent. I 
wished now to take my leave, but 
neither Aylott, nor his mother, nor 
Amy would hear of such a thing. 
And soI stayed on, month after month, 
enjoying all their country hospitalities 
and recreations, and growing as nr 
and stout as Aylott had predicted 

should. He himself was soon strong 
and daring as ever—and quite as 


7. 
tein autumn I was permitted to 


return to town, after giving a solemn 
pledge that if I was spared, I would 
come back with the swallows in 
spring. I kept my word, and on the 
very first anniversary of the wreck of 
the Seabird, I figured as groomsman 
to Mr. Aylott Aytoun, on the inter- 
esting occasion of his marriage with 
Miss Amy O’ Neill. 

Every year since then (and five 
have elapsed) I have never failed to 
yn at least a couple of months in 
the prime o’ the year, with my be- 
ieoad Suffolk friends. A very happy 
and united family are they. Aylott 
still writes books, and is not much 
changed in any respect. Amy is as 
merry, as blithesome, as noble-minded, 
as true-hearted, and, I really think, 
yet more beautiful thanever. I wish 
you could see her (as I did five 
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and replaced his right arm under the 
coverlet without disturbing him. 
Then she knelt, and bowing her head, 
prayed as only such as she can pray ; 
and He in whose hands are the issues 
of life and death, heard her. 

At length she raised herself, and 
sitting on a footstool, wept noiselessly. 
Rover drew nigh, sank at her feet, 
laid his head on her lap, and silently 
fixed his eloquent eyes on her face. 
She aul iet--the whispered to 
him—and well did he understand her. 


THE LAST. 


minutes ago) standing on the sunlit 
lawn, clapping her hands andshouting 
with glee, as she watches a stout, 
rosy little boy (one Master Aylott 
Aytoun, four years old yesterday), 
who is majestically riding on the back 
of dear old Rover, and guiding him 
with a broad blue ribbon—the identi- 
cal blue ribbon, I suspect, that Master 
Aytoun’s mother herself put to a 
similar use some six years gone. 

I have only to add, that although 
the poor Seabird was dashed to frag- 
ments, her loss did not by any means 
extinguish the enthusiastic love of the 
sea in the breasts of Aylott and his 
bride. He purchased a new and 
larger vessel—quite a yacht—but to 
the great relief of his mother, he 
never goes to sea in her except with 
old John Winterton, and another good 
and experienced seaman on board, as 
the crew—Amy and her boy gener- 
ally accompanying him ; and I have 
observed that Master Aytoun is al- 
ready imbued with a precocious relish 
for maritime pursuits ; and his father 
recently assured me (confidentially) 
with proper paternal pride, that the 
aforesaid Master Aytoun actually 
knows the name of every spar and 
rope in the craft, and is beginning to 
learn how to box the compass! 
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Marino or Marin Faliero, was the 
fifty-sixth Doge of Venice. He was 
born in 1274. He became, early in 
life, an important public character. 
His services to the Republic were held 
in such estimation, that in 1346 he 
was intrusted with the mission of 
bringing back to obedience the city of 
Zara, that had for the seventh time 
raised the standard of revolt against 
Venice, and defeated, as well as baffled, 
all the efforts of the Venetian com- 
mander, Marco Justiniani. At that 
period the Venetian sway was not cha- 
racterized by that magnanimous spirit 
of justice which the Republic evinced 
during the last century or two of her 
existence, and which endeared the lion 
of St. Mare to all the conquered pro- 
vinces. The incessant revolts of Zara 
undoubtedly resulted from the injus- 
tice of the masters, whatevermay have 
been the national tendencies and in- 
constancy of the people. Marino Fa- 
liero was placed in the command of a 
formidable fieet, and of an army of 
twenty-seven thousand men. Before 
his arrival the Zaretins sank all their 
own vessels in the harbour, in order 
torender it inaccessibletothe Venetian 
galleys. The latter, havinglanded the 
troops which encamped near the city, 
commenced battering the walls and 
forts with incredibleetforts. The Vene- 
tians had in their army a mechanician 
of the name of Francesco della Barche, 
who had succeeded in constructing 
machines capable of launching blocks 
of stone of three thousand pounds 
weight. It was reported that he fell 
one of the first victims of his inven- 
tion, and that he was himself flung 
into the besieged city as he was pre- 

aring one of his formidable machines 
or its explosion. Nevertheless, such 
was the defence of Zara, that there 
was every appearance that the siege 
would be of long duration. The be- 
sieged were exulting in the expecta- 
tion of a powerful assistance from 
Louis I., the great King of Hungary. 
And, in truth, the Hungarian king 
soon advanced at the head of an army 
of eighty thousand men. The Vene- 
tians concentrated their lines ; and, 
under the skilful direction of Faliero, 
entrenched themselves in a well-con- 
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structedcamp. Thearmy of the Hun- 
garian king, confident of success, 
stormed it with impetuosity. Faliero 
headed the defence with heroism. 
The assailants were hurled back. Re- 
turning again and again with renovated 
fury,each time were they crushed down 
with immense losses—not less than 
eight thousand men. Theking, greatly 
dismayed, withdrew, and abandoned 
the city, which had no other alterna- 
tive but to surrender at discretion. It 
was a glorious campaign for Marino 
Faliero and the Venetian army. 

After having beenintrusted with the 
highest functions in the state—hay- 
ing acquired great wealth—Faliero, al- 
though almost an octogenarian, was fi- 
nally invested with the highest dignity 
and honour in the republic. Whilsthe 
was in embassy at Rome he waselected 
Doge, on the 11th of October, 1354. 
The commencement of his reign as 
Doge was marked by one of the great- 
est disasters in Venetian history, but 
in which he had no part whatever. 
On the following 4th of November, 
the Genoese, Paganino Doria, surpris- 
ed at Porto Longone the Venetian 
fleet, composed of sixty-one ships, of 
different sizes, and commanded by 
Nicolo Pisani. The Venetians thus 
unexpectedly assailed — unable to 
make the indispensable preparations 
and manceuvres, were decimated ; they 
lost four thousand men and the whole 
of the fleet ; Pisani was taken prison- 
er, with five thousand eight hundred 
and seventy of his countrymen. Ve- 
nice remained prostrate in dumb de- 
spair ; the fair Queen of the Adriatic 
felt as if her last days were approach- 
ing ;—but the new Doge Faliero, dis- 

layed a consummate diplomatic skill : 
ne hastened to open negotiations with 
the Genoese, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing a truce of four months, which was 
signed on the 5th of January, 1355, 
and converted into a peace on the fol- 
lowing month of May. 

Marino Faliero, therefore, had ren- 
dered great services to his country ; 
and now, the octogenarian, according 
to the popular tradition, and many of 
the historians of Venice—Sanuto, Fa- 
rodo, Villani, Sismondi, Daru, &c., 
joined suddenly a popular conspiracy, 
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in order to avenge an insult offered to 
him, in the person of his young and 
beautiful wife, with a view to exter- 
minate the whole body of patricians. 
Such a version was especially favour- 
able for a dramatic exposition ; and 
the genius of Lord Byron and of his 
imitator, Casimir Delavigne, have 
adopted it. They have popularized 
and immortalized, it may be said, an 
inadmissible, gross historical error. 
The old Doge, it is true, was very ir- 
ritable and intolerant with respect to 
the pretensions of others. Such was 
his impetuosity that he onee struck 
the Bishop of Treviso, because that 
prelate was majestically slow, and no 
doubt inconsiderately so, in emerging 
once from the church with the sacra- 
ment, for a procession. There was 
certainly something very brutal in such 
conduct. But, on the other hand, Fa- 
liero, during hislong public career, had 
wit excessive instances of hu- 
man pride ; he had beheld with indig- 
nation, outrageous symptoms of an 
ees insolent ambition on the 
part of patricians ; a latent, wrathful 
—— fortheir abasement wasrank- 
ing in his heart. A pure generosity 


led him tosympathize with the people ; 


and, however imprudent his joining a 
popular plot to overthrow the aristo- 
cracy, it cannot be easily admitted that 
aman who, like Marino Faliero, durin 
half a century of his public career had 
acquired an undisputed fame for his 
wisdom, could commit such a folly as 
that which is attributed to him, or 
conspire without being actuated by a 
deep political principle. Petrarch con- 
siders the conjuration of the old Doge 
as one of the greatest events in Italy 
during the fourteenth century. There 
were, at that time,deeply-rooted abuses 
inthe Venetian Republic. The power 
of the patricians was becoming all- 
absorbing and menacing, and thepeople 
were endeavouring to resist it, and 
limit it by every means possible. The 
former moderation of the nobles had 
given way to one of those re-actions 
which abound in history. It is also 
an unquestionable fact that the Ve- 
netian people, extremely pre-occupied 
by their commercial and maritime pur- 
suits, had not kept a watchful eye on 
the patrician encroachments, which 
had now attained offensive proportions. 
A deeply-organized conspiracy was 
formed. The old Doge and Beriuccio 
were the first to lay its foundation. 
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Documents on the subject exist in the 
archives of Venice, which have not 
yet been published, we believe. We 

ave been permitted to peruse several 
of them, which demonstrate the real 
importance and magnitude of the con- 
spiracy, headed by Marin Faliero. 
And, in truth, what can be more inad- 
missible by all the laws of common 
sense, than the belief that the expe- 
rienced old Doge would consent to be 
admitted intoan already well-ordained 
conspiracy, on the very day on which 
he found himself grievously insulted 
in the person of his } thames | outraged 
by the lenient decision of the senate ? 
One moment’s reflection must suffice 
to repel the possibility of an extensive 
conjuration being formed in such a re- 
public as that of Venice, without a 
chief, and inspired by resentments 
against the nobility without any 
thought as to its results, nor as to the 
hands into which the government of 
the country would fall. The drama- 
tist will readily adopt such atradition, 
because itis especially suitable to stage 
effect. The same may be said of the 
conduct of one of the principal con- 
spirators, who dares to reveal the whole 
plot to the sovereign of the Republic, 
in the hope that the latter, for the 
sake of private vengeance, will plunge 
into it, and also allow himself, with 
imbecility, to be led to the mysterious 
place of meeting of the conspirators, 
who, with one word, could work his 
ruin. It is thus that the drama has 
transformed an enterprise, long medi- 
tated, that had its root in the old prin- 
ciples of state and traditional rights, 
into a despicable ebullition of venge- 
ance on the part of the Doge. 

We have stated that at this period, 
more than ever, the people of Venice 
were animated by a secret hatred 
against the patricians. The nobility 
had gradually usurped the whole sove- 
reignty, and deprived the nation of 
the greater part of its natural rights. 
The insolence of several of the patri- 
cians had kindled the animosity of the 
people into a frenzy. These nobles, 
sure of impunity, violated grossly and 
incessantly the family sanctuary, and 
afterwards ill-treated the fathers and 
husbands who bewailed their own de- 

adation. Israele Bertuccio, a ple- 

ian, chief of the workmen of the 
Arsenal, had received an outrage of 
that nature from a nobleman, of the 
name of Barbaro, of the family of the 
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Barbari. As he was exhaling his in- 
dignation, the patrician’s suite chas- 
tised him most cruelly. Bertuccio, 
bleeding, rushed into the palace at the 
time thatthe Doge held his audiences, 
and asked for justice. This event was, 
no doubt, the commencement of the 
intercourse between the two conspira- 
tors. The organization of the conju- 
ration could not be the work of a few 
days ; itsramifications must have been 
the result of a long and prudent acti- 
vity. Bertuccio, however, impatient 
of vengeance, when the plot was in 
its infancy, assembled his workmen 
and spoke loudly of his intention of 
revenging himself, since he could not 
obtain justice from the chief of the 
Republic. The patrician Barbaro, on 
finding himself thus menaced, wrote 
tothe Doge and claimed his protection. 
Bertuccio was summoned to the palace 
before the assembled Signory ; and in 
presence of all the members of the 
different councils, was severely re- 
primanded by Marin Faliero, who 
commanded him to cease his armed 
pursuits and threats of vengeance, 
under penalty of the most severe 
chastisement. It is not very im- 
probable that the whole of this ce- 
remony, as well as the conduct of 
Bertuccio, which gave rise to it, was 
a skilful manceuvre, intended to lull 
the nobility into a slumbering confi- 
dence. In the meantime, the secret 

rings of the conjuration were at work. 

he conspirators often met, brooding 
over the misery and abasement of the 
glorious Republic of St. Mare, and 
unanimous in their object—to exter- 
minate the nobility and establish a 
popular government. As the city was 
divided in sixteen districts, sixteen 
chiefs were selected, one for each of 
them ; and each of these chiefs was at 
the head of sixty men, well armed, 
ready to act at a given signal ; but, 
with a consummate prudence these 
associates were not intrusted with the 
real object of their engagement ;—they 
had been engaged in the name of the 
signory, with a view to surprise and 
punish the patricians, whose insolent 
excesses hat given rise to the indig- 
nation of the people. The day that 
was selected for the explosion of the 
conspiracy was the 15th of April, 1355. 

Now we come to the insult offered 
to the beautiful young wife of the 
Doge, so celebrated in the po ular 
tradition dramatised by Lord Byron 
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and Casimir Delavigne, which Hoff- 
man has adopted for one of his best 
historical tales—and which, above all, 
the historians we have mentioned 
have accepted as the cause of Faliero’s 
conspiring against the patricians. The 
Doge was giving a masked ball, on 
the Thursday after Shrove Tuesday, 
of that same year, 1355. Undoubt- 
edly, as the momentous day was so 
near at hand, the festival must also 
have been intended as a lull; the old 
man who was preparing a social revolu- 
tion in his country could not be much 
inclined to such a revelry. However, 
on that night, a young patrician, 
named MicheleSteno, took some liber- 
ties, it appears, with one of the ladies 
of the court, which were perhaps 
somewhat excusable in the merriness 
of a ball and the mystery of the mask. 
The Doge hearing of it casually, im- 
mediately ordered the insolent man 
who forgot the respect due to his 
court, to be straightway expelled from 
the palace. Steno was obliged to 
obey ; he proudly withdrew, but with 
a heart swelling with rage, and as he 
was passing through the great Hall of 
the Council, he wrote on the seat, or 
rather throne, of the Doge— 
Marin Faliero della bella moglie, 
Altri la gode ed egli la mantiene. 

The vengeance was not very manly ; it 
is no favourable indication of the cha- 
racter of the patricians of Venice. As 
soon as the lines were discovered, 
they created a great scandal ; the 
company rushed to see them. Their 
author was soon discovered ; Steno 
confessed his fault and pleaded for an 
excuse, his smarting at the time from 
the insult offered him. But the Doge 
fell into a paroxysm of anger ; he re- 
mained inflexible, and demanded of 
the Council of the Ten to judge the 
young patrician as a State criminal. 

ut this council declined the trial, 
and sent Steno to the Criminal Tribu- 
nal of the Forty, of which council 
Steno was himself one of the three 
chiefs. This tribunal took up the 
cause and tried it fairly and conscien- 
tiously, to all appearance. They took 
into consideration the youth of the 
accused, as well as the circumstances 
which extenuated his fault, and con- 
demned him to two months’ imprison- 
ment, to be followed by a year’s exile. 
The Doge considered this lenient pen- 
alty as a new insult to him ; his re- 
monstrances were of no avail ; the 
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nobility did not sympathize with him 
as it behoved their dignity ; Faliero 
had too often rebuked them, checked 
them in their insolent pretensions ; 
they now evinced their resentment 
and antipathy, whilst the old man 
was confirmed in his secret yearnin 
for avenging accumulated wrongs aa 
eos the Republic. 
he 15th of April was at hand. The 
conspirators felt very sanguine as to 
the success of the popular revolution 
they were intending to effect. Every 
thing bore the most favourableaspect. 
On that day, at the first dawn of light, 
the signal was to be given by the toll- 
ing of the great bell of the Palace of 
St. Mare, which could not be rung 
excepting by order of the Doge. The 
conspirators were immediately to as- 
semble, then disperse for ashort time 
in the various parts of the city, cry- 
ing that the Genoese were in the La- 
gunas, and immediately after, to as- 
semble again on the palace square, 
and there murder all the nobles, as 
they would successively come to the 
council on this emergency. The se- 
cret of the conjuration had been faith- 
fully kept by all its members, until 
the 14th, the day before the great ex- 
plosion. A man named Beltrame, one 
of the conspirators, had experienced 
some kindness at the hands of the pa- 
trician, Nicolo Leoni, member of the 
Council of the Ten. This man was 
haunted by the grateful thought of 
saving Leoni, if possible, without com- 
promising the success of the conspi- 
racy. After many hesitations, he went 
to the palace of the patrician, entered 
into many equivocal reasonings, clos- 
ing them with the very suspicious, 
but most earnest request that, what- 
ever might happen, Leoni should not 
‘0 out of his palace on the following 


ay. 

The oung patrician, somewhat 
startled byso singular a request, cross- 
questioned Beltrame, whose replies 
to this unexpected interrogatory were 
more or less incoherent, evasive, and 
mysterious, upon which he had him 
arrested. Leoni sternly declared to 
Beltrame that he must expect the 
worst consequences unless he gave a 
satisfactory explanation of the mys- 
tery concealed under the advice he 
had given him. The conspirator saw 
but too late, that he had advance 
too far. He felt that he could not re- 
treat—felt himself in actual danger, 
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and, in order to escape from it, he 
made a full revelation. But he was 
not aware that the Doge was at the 
head of the conspiracy ; Leoni, there- 
fore, hastened to Marin Faliero, and 
revealed to him the discovery he had 
just made. The Doge thus taken by 
surprise, had not had the time to adopt 
a plausible line of conduct ; he feigned 
at first great astonishment, and sub- 
sequently, with the intention to tran- 
quillize the young patrician, he de- 
clared that he ha en informed of 
the conjuration and had taken every 
measure to provide for the public 
tranquillity and thesafety of the State. 
But laa acuteness was roused by 
such a contradiction. In his anxiety 
and agitation he hastened to consult 
two other members of the Council of 
Ten, and to communicate to them his 
suspicions. The three resolved imme- 
diately to convoke at the Convent of 
the San Salvatore, the Signory, the 
Council of the Ten, the chiefs of the 
Criminal Court of the Forty, in short 
all the great State functionaries. Bel- 
trame was questioned, but he could 
not say any thing about the real num- 
ber of his accomplices, nor about their 
real definite object ; he however, de- 
nounced Bertuccio, and several other 
conspirators whom he knew. They 
wereimmediately arrested and applied 
totherack ; andas under the pressure of 
the torture they uttered the names of 
other conspirators, those also were 
immediately arrested and also racked 
in order to obtain new revelations. 
On that very night Bertuccio and the 
few men arrested with him were hung 
in the front of the palace, and eight 
other chiefs of the conjuration, who 
had fled towards Chiozza, suspecting 
its discovery, were overtaken, also 
tortured and executed immediately. 
The revelations extorted from these 
men by the rack must have been very 
extensive, as, on that night of the 
14th, guards were distributed in every 
art of the city, others were placed 
in the tower of St. Marc, near the 
great bells of the city, in order to 
prevent any ringing. 
Hitherto the name of the Doge 
had not been pronounced. The sus- 
icions of Leoni, however, had not 
en dispelled, and it would have 
been too great an outrage on his part 
to provoke the inculpation of the so- 
vereign of the Republic without suffi- 
cient grounds. During the night of 
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the 14th to the 15th, members of the 
conspiracy continued to be examined, 
questioned, tortured,and encouraged to 
revelations, when it was discovered 
with amazement that Marino Faliero, 
and his brother, Bertuccio Faliero, were 
at the head of the conspiracy. A 
thrill of terror at the danger from 
which they had escaped made the 
blood of the patricians run cold ; 
strong guardswereimmediately placed 
at every issue of the Ducal palace, 
and the dawn of that 15th day of 
April, which was to witness the 
slaughter of the nobility and the es- 
tablishment of a popular government, 
beheld adark, mute, mysterious gloom 
over the city of St. Mare. The trial 
of the Doge was commenced imme- 
diately. For the first time the Coun- 
cil of the Ten were called upon to give 
an interpretation on the Constitution 
of the State; they declined such 
heavy responsibility, and requested 
that twenty members, selected 
among the noblest and richest citi- 
zens, should be appointed their ad- 
juncts ; this was granted and executed 
without delay, and thus was formed 
a powerful permanent body, which 
received the name of Giunta, or Zon- 
ta, and which soon supplanted the 
other powers, without rendering the 
government of the Republic either 
stronger or more liberal. Its preroga- 
tives, as well asthe number of its mem- 
bers, augmented gradually ; it becamea 
body exclusively aristocratic, without 
a shadow of popular representation. 
Thus, the democratical element of the 
Republic was vanquished with the 
discovery of the conspiracy, which 
now strengthened the aristocracy it 
intended to annihilate. The day of 
the 15th was taken up by the prepa- 
rations for the trial of the Doge. It 
could not be of long duration ; the 
old man, broken down, resigned, con- 
fessed all. He appeared before his 
judges, clothed with all the insignias 
of his dignity. His replies and con- 
fessions were brief and dignified. On 
the 17th, at daybreak, the gates of 
the palace were closed. Marino Fa- 
liero was brought on the spot now oc- 
cupied by the upper extremity of the 
Stair of the Giants,where every thing 
had been prepared for his execution. 
On the very spot where the Doges re- 
ceive the Thien. there his Ducal 
cap was taken away from his head, 
and the latter was severed from his 
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body. Immediately after, the Presi- 
dent of the Council of the Ten ap- 
peared on the great balcony of the 

alace, holding a sword covered with 

lood in his right hand, and exclaim- 
ed, “Justice has been done to a 
great criminal!” The gates of the 
palace were flung open at the same 
moment, and the eager crowd, has- 
tening, could behold the head of the 
prince rolling down on the steps. In 
the Hall of the great Council, where 
were placed the portraits of all the 
Doges, a frame covered with black 
crape, with this inscription, “Spazio 
di Marino Faliero,’ decapito, was 
put on the part of the wall which 
would have been destined to be occu- 
pied by the image of Faliero. 

It appears to us very admissible 
that Marino Faliero, animated by a 
moral wrath against the corruption 
of the Venetian nobility, should have 
favoured—perhaps headed—a popu- 
lar revolution, in the conviction that 
it would effect the regeneration of his 
beloved country. The public opinion 
has ever been most unfavourable to 
the Venetian nobility and to the 
causes of its decay, and has gener- 
ally involved in its condemnation the 
whole nation. 

There is scarcely a European nation 
that has been so superficially visited 
and studied. Travellers, whose opi- 
nionsand judgments have been quoted, 
had in reality only passed rapidly 
through the Venetian provinces, had 
witnessed the high life of Venice, and 
remained profoundly ignorant of the 
state of society in its various classes. 
Hence the error, almost general, 
which has attributed to a whole na- 
tion the faults, vices, and political in- 
difference of afew. The gradual de- 
cay and degradation of the Venetian 
nobility, so antique, proud, and for- 
merly so heroic, have often been a 
subject of investigation. Sismondi, 
Leo, Botta, have attributed the deca- 
dence of the Republic to the dissolu- 
tion of manners which attained un- 
heard of proportions, and corroded 
the patrician blood. There is no 
doubt that corruption in impairing the 
body, enervates the mind, and that it 
has been the perpetual cause of those 
extraordinary declines and falls of 
Rome, of the medizval Republics of 
Germany and Italy recorded in his- 
tory ; but the Republic of St. Marc 
lay under peculiar disadvantages ; it 
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was composed of a most powerful, 
extensive aristocracy, and of a people 
with scarcely any middle class. The 
fraction of society called middle class 
must naturally have existed but in a 
very small proportion ; it continued 
to augment till our own time, and is 
relatively a modern creation. It is 
especially that class which, in 1849, 
performed, under their heroic Manin, 
prodigies of patriotism, intelligence, 
and self-denial. 

The people of Venice have, at all 
times, manifested a profound and 
constant love of independence ; no 
doubt they have often been satisfied 
with the mere appearance of it, and 
been debarred from political life and 
activity, but they were then sheltered 
from the political agitations which so 
frequently agitatedthem. With refer- 
ence to the days of Marino Faliero, it 
appears highly probable thatthe popu- 
lar discontent and the conspiracy owed 
more especially their origin to the in- 
dividual arrogance and corruption of 
the patricians. On the whole, how- 
ever, the government of Republican 
Venice must have been gentle for the 

ple. Since the criminal treaty of 
ampo Formio, which flung the Queen 
of the Adriatic a fettered slave in the 
hands of Austria, the traditions of the 
old Republic have remained most vi- 
vid inthe hearts of the people. At 
all times their only designation of the 
fatherland was, la nostracara madre. 
When the remembrance of the past 
was forgotten by the nobility, it took 
refuge in the souls of the people. And 
how can the origin of this tenderness 
and patriotic fidelity be explained ? 
Undoubtedly by the mildness of 
the government of the ancient Re- 
public ; such a conclusion, however 


a apparently, seems irre- 
ragable on a close investigation of 


Venetian history. If the legislation 
of Venice, during the great days of 
her history, is compared with the 


foreign legislations, the humane and 
paternal character of the former, forms 
a striking contrast with the others. 
The Venetian laws resembled very 
much in their origin a code for a 
great family, in which the weak and 
the poor were especially favoured 
and protected. Thedark and formid- 
able tribunals, such as the Council 
of the Ten, the Inquisition, &c., so 
fantastically augmented by the ima- 
gination of the poets, were more es- 
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pecially reserved to check and crush 
the ever-menacing usurpations and 
encroachments of the nobles. They 
were more especially instruments 
destined to resist with energy the 
pride of certain families, whose ambi- 
tion aimed at nothing less than the 
supremeauthority. Itappearsevident 
that the mysterious, merciless power 
of those tribunals, whose action and 
effects have been so exaggerated, was 
relatively a democratic element in- 
troduced by the prudence of an aris- 
tocratical government—a levelling in- 
strument destined to humble and 
crush the restless ambition of nume- 
rous noble pretenders to a superior 
authority. It was a political system 
also, consisting of an appearance of 
terror intended to prevent evil. It 
is an irrefragable fact, that at no time 
were the inferior classes subjected to 
a milder government than during the 
ascendancy of the terrible Council of 
the Ten. 

Thus, a dark cloud of popular pre- 
judice has ever hung over the history 
of Venice. With the great majority 
of the reading world, that celebrated 
Republic has been little more than a 
Pandemonium of sensuous corruption 
—of incessant revelry—of secret 
bloody tribunals, with every variety 
of rack—and addicted to the most 
unscrupulous commercial Machia- 
velism. The real history of Venice 
may be said not tobe known yet. A 
limited portion only of her annals has 
been brought to light, by Daru espe- 
cially, and his work bears every trace 
of the cold bibliographer, devoid of 
sympathetic intuition as well as of 
historical sagacity ; hence the num- 
berless false judgments that are cur- 
rent, at this very day, in the en- 
lightened world, on the heroic Repub- 
lic that stood so long, the indomitable 
bulwark of Christendom against the 
barbarians. No doubt that very 
heroism, inspiring a general terror, 
led the Venetians to a system of ra- 
pacity in insuring the success of their 
mercantile speculations to the great 
prejudice of their neighbours ; no 
doubt, by such proceedings, they have 
left a blot on the greatness and noble- 
ness of their character and mission ; 
but what nation is faultless? Is it 
just that such a shadow in the splen- 
did picture of the history of Venice 
should obliterate the noble and chival- 
rous traits that abound in it? No 
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maritime power has left, in history, 
such honourable testimonies of its 
Christian greatness, nor impressed the 
world so deeply with the greatness of 
Christianity. During the seventeenth 
century, Luigi Mocenigo, the indomit- 
able defender of Candia, was such an 
object of admiration to the Turks 
that, on learning his death, they spon- 
taneously went into mourning, and 
ordered every vessel of the Turkish 
fleet to hoist a black flag, and pass 
solemnly and respectfully before his 
tomb, as an homage to his virtues 
and greatness. During the same age, 
Francesco Moresini—who was sur- 
named the hero of his age, and whose 
exploits would be considered as fabu- 
lous if they were not well authenti- 
cated—was the worthy contemporary 
of Sobieski, and battled fiercely in 
the same cause as the Polish hero, 
on another-point of Europe, whilst 
the other great Christian powers of the 
Continent were slumbering in a stupid 
indifference. The history of Venice 
abounds with innumerable instances 
of a similar religious heroism. The 
almost permanent hostilities of the 
Venetians against the Mahommedans 
engendered lofty ideas of Christian 
self-denial, of martyrdom and devo- 
tion, which became inherent in their 
nature ; they gave rise to a higher 
order of feelings, soaring far above 
those petty notions of patriotism 
which have been the source of so 
many injustices among the ancient as 
well as among the modern nations. 
The people of Venice have, at all 
times, been endowed with a gentle 
and tender nature, blended with a 
profound iene sentiment. The 
government honoured religion, and 
always associated its ceremonies with 
the solemn state festivals. On all 
public occasions, prayers were inter- 
mingled with the object in view, as 
well as repetitions of passages from 
the Psalms ; and whatever may be 
thought on the subject, there is no 
doubt that such habits of piety often 
exercised a salutary influence over 
sordid temptations and immoral ten- 
dencies. e are aware that those 
religious habits have been considered 
as a mere hypocritical charlatanism, 
with which an oppressive oligarchy 
insured its tyrannical authority, and 
governed an ignorant populace. On 
the other hand, all the public and 
private documents known tend to 
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prove that, although the Venetian 
government was oligarchical, often 
criminally ambitious and profligate, 
still that a great number of Venetian 
nobles have given examples of the 
most heroic virtues—so much so, that 
a greater number of Venetian nobles 
have been canonized by the Church 
than can be found in all the aristocra- 
cies of the middle ages taken to- 
gether ; and this historical fact is the 
more striking as, whilst the govern- 
ment honoured the priest at the altar, 
it never allowed him to interfere in 
the temporal affairs of the country. 
Few governments have displayed such 
an energy on that subject. The old 
Republic sustained the most violent 
struggles with the Holy See, and its 
energy never yielded. In Venice 
there never was any religious perse- 
cution ; every citizen was free to be- 
lieve or not—a very remarkable ex- 
ception to the rest of Italy, where so 
many persecutions have taken place 
in the name of the God of charity 
and of infinite mercy. Although the 
general character of Venetian policy 
was hostile to the Pontifical author- 
ity, and to its interference in the 
internal affairs of the Republic, 
nevertheless, many of the Doges have 
remained an object of veneration in 
the Roman Catholic world. 

Mr. Rio, in his charming work on 
Christian Art, eloquently deplores that 
ignorance generally prevailing of the 
real history of Venice we have alluded 
to. In truth,no other history has been 
so much written superficially from the 
mere knowledge of the external events 
which appear on the surface of history. 
Let us hope that the national genius 
of that unfortunate country will be 
more justly appreciated when the ar- 
chives of the old Republic, being skil- 
fully and intelligently ransacked, will 
bring to light a mass of local details, 
drowned hitherto in the general public 
events, and which will not fail to be- 
come splendid testimonies of her past 
greatness. When her internal events 
—the hidden springs and motives of 
heradministration—are better kno 
she cannot fail to inspire a profoun 

eneral sympathy and admiration. 
Jnfortunately, the world knows little 
more about Venice than her moral and 
intellectual decadence during the 
eighteenth century—the simultaneous 
decline and corruption of her manners, 
language, and national character 3 that 
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destructive, corroding state continued 
till the day came, when it was found 
that every drop of life-blood, all energy 
and dignity had perished ; a sad page 
in history !—a mighty lesson to future 
ages and nations !—the day of terrible 
retribution was at hand! Venice, 
prostrate, offered by her abject state 
every appearance of justice to the 
most outrageous iniquity : General 
Bonaparte and the treaty of Campo 
Formio, in violation of the rights of 
nations, through the abuse of brutal 
force, made over the remains of that 
glorious state to the murderous sway 
of the House of Hapsburg. Venice, 
on the day of her annihilation, re- 
mained dumb and paralyzed ; but her 
government could not have been of a 
very tyrannical, odious nature, since 
on the day of her death, in her most 
distant provinces, were heard loud 
expressions of sorrow and despair. 
Mr. Rio cites, as an instance of the 
affection that Venice had inspired to 
her conquered subjects, the scene that 
took place at Perasto, in Dalmatia, 
on the day when that province was 
obliged to make her adhesion to the 
new government. When the order 


to cast away the Venetian fiag and 


lant another in its place arrived at 

erasto, all the inhabitants assembled 
in the principal church. in order to 
celebrate the funeral of the glorious 
banner of St. Mare, and bid it a last 
and solemn adieu, previous to its being 
buried under the great altar, as a na- 
tional, beloved relic, where it still lies. 
After the melancholy solemn religious 
ceremony, the chief magistrate of the 
city, mastering for a while the sobs 
that were swelling his heart, pro- 
nounced this funeral oration :— 


** At a moment so bitter and so heart- 
breaking—in this last effusion of our 
love for the Venetian government, and 
of our fidelity to it—the banner of the 
august Republic of St. Marc will bestow 
upon us at least this consoling testimony, 
that our past conduct, and that which 
we have-held, in these latter times, en- 
title us to the right of fulfilling at this 
day this sad but honourable duty. Our 
children will learn from us—and the 
history of this day will proclaim to the 
whole of Europe—that Perasto has wor- 
thily maintained to the last day the 
honour of the standard which was in- 
trusted to it, hailing it respectfully on 
this solemn adieu, and laying it down 
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bathed with the tears of us all. Let us 
weep. O my fellow-citizens; let us give 
a free course to our sorrow; but in the 
effusion of the last sentiments with which 
we seal the close of our past glorious 
career, let us turn our eyes towards the 
banner which, for the last time, repre- 
sents here the Republic of Venice. 
During 377 years our fidelity and our 
valour have always defended it on land 
and sea, wherever we have been called 
to combat her enemies, who were also 
those of our holy religion. During 377 
years we have always been ready to sa- 
crifice our property, our blood, our life, 
for thee, O St. Marc! and we have ever 
esteemed ourselves happy when we have 
been with thee, and thee with us! and, 
always with thee, on sea and land, we 
have been valorous and illustrious—with 
thee, none ever saw us flinch—with 
thee, none ever beheld us vanquished 
and trembling. If the misfortunes of 
the times—improvidence, discord, the 
exercise of arbitrary power—crimes 
which outrage nature and the rights of 
nations—had not combined to bring thee 
down and disappear from Italy, we would 
have spared no sacrifice for thee, and 
rather than to behold thee vanquished 
and dishonoured by thy own people, we 
would have braved death in invoking 
thy name. But, since in future nothing 
remains for us to do for thy glory, let 
our hearts be to thee an honourable 
grave, and let our tears be thy purest 
and noblest eulogium.” 


We cannot conceive a more honour- 
able monument to the Republic of 
Venice than this patriotic testimony. 
Let our reader search in the records 
of the past, whether he will find many 
conquering Republics, or monarchies, 
having called forth, on the days of 
reverse, such accents of attachment 
and sorrowful regrets. We have ob- 
served that the history of the Republic 
of Venice is yet to be written, and 
it will be the task of the future his- 
torian of the fair Queen of the Adri- 
atic—with her innate energy, her 
artistic splendours, and real elements 
of greatness, and now so desolate and 
prostrate—it will be one of his duties 
to discover whether the popular re- 
volution intended by Marino Faliero 
would not have instilled a purer and 
fresher blood into the inner life and 
springs of the government, and thus 
averted the causes of the fatal decay 
that preceded one of the most melan- 
choly, affecting, national ruins recorded 
in history. 
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CHARLEs Lamp, if he were yet among 
our brotherhood of scribbling critics, 
would be the man from whose pen 
we should most delight to read a re- 
view of this newnovel. Not, indeed, 
that there is any product of fiction— 
novel, drama, poem, picture even— 
upon which his fine fantastic criti- 
cism could not, and did not, cast a 
magic spell. Said we, product of fic- 
tion? Why not enlarge the word, 
and say at once any fictile as well as 
fictive work? It mattered not to 
him in what material imaginative 
power embodied its imaginings, all its 
working space was his familiar ground. 
What reader of Elia’s essays has for- 
gotten the charm of that which, in the 
second series, treats of “ Old China ?” 
The special quality which would 
haveattracted his casuistical criticism 
to notice this book, apart from any 
other merit or demerit, is the difficulty 
of determining to what special class 
of fictionit belongs. Realisticor ideal ? 
“Under which king, Bezonian ? 
Speak, or die !” 
Primé facie, one is inclined to say : 
“ by all means, realistic.” It is not 
only a novel “with a purpose,” but 
with a historico-politico-social pur- 
pose. Its place upon the book-shelf 
is between Disraeli’s “Sybil, or the 
two Nations,’ and Mr. Warren’s 
“Now and Then.” “Local habita- 
tions and names” throughout are, in 
nine cases out of ten, personal, pre- 
cise, and real. No thin pseudonym, 
as in Mr. Disraeli’s novels, veils a 
Rothschild under a Sidonia, a Croker 
under a Rigby. Sir Francis Burdett, 
Major Cartwright, William Cobbett, 
Orator Hunt, figure in proprits per- 
sonis. When the action of the story 
takes us into a definite neighbour- 
hood—say that of ven —« 
minute acquaintance with places and 
rsons is carefully exhibited. A 
lleston, of Watnal; an Edge, of 
Strelley; a Musters, of Colwick; a 
Charlton, of Chilwell, are introduced 
with jealous local accuracy. On the 
other hand, there is such reckless 
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outraging throughout of all minor 
historical, and not a few social consis- 
tencies, that one is inclined to class 
this “ Roman dun jeune homme 
pauvre”’ with the purely “ artificial 
comedy, or comedy of manners,” 
whereof, in its theatrical form, Elia 
complained that, in his time, 
was already “extinct on our stage.” 
“We have been spoiled”—thus did 
that exquisite humorist make his 
moan— 


‘* We have been spoiled with, not sen- 
timental comedy, but a tyrant far more 
pernicious to our pleasures, which has 
succeeded to it—the exclusive and all- 
devouring dramaof common life;— . . 
where, instead of the fictitious half- 
believed personages of the stage (the 
phantoms of old comedy), we recog- 
nise ourselves, our brothers, aunts, kins- 
folk, allies, patrons, enemies, the same 
asinlife. . ° ° . ° ° 
What is there transacting, by no modifi- 
cation, is made to affect us in any other 
manner than the same events or charac- 
ters would do in our relationships of life. 
We carry our fireside concerns to the 
theatre with us; we do not go thither, 
like our ancestors, to escape from the 
pressure of reality, so much as to confirm 
our experience of it—to make assurance 
double, aud take a bond of fate. We 
must live our toilsome lives twice over, 
as it was the mournful privilege of 
Ulysses to descend twice to the shades,” 


This kind of lamentation, appro- 
priate enough in the mouth of him 
who plods over a vast extent of the 


“ unideal fiction” of the present day, 
would be unjust in his an eye fol- 
lows his paper-cutter through the 
pages of the book before us. In spite 
of all the realism of its attempted 
sketches of the condition of England 
before the repeal of the corn-law, there 
is so much of “artificial comedy” 
there that one is tempted to apply 
this sentence of friend Elia’s :-— 
“It is altogether a speculative scene 
of things, which has no reference 
whatever to the world that is.” 
Among its personages one is tempted 
to say, once more, with him:—“ When 
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we are among them we are amongst 
achaotic people. Weare not to judge 
them by our usages.” 

“Just so,” might some uncompro- 
mising admirer of the book say, sup- 
posing such to be found in these hy- 
percritical times ;—“‘just so, reviewer; 

ou yourself have likened Mr. How- 
itt’s work to Mr. Warren’s ‘ Now and 
Then.’ Its author’s purpose is to 
give a picture of what is past and 
gone, and to point a contrast. Did 
you not read, upon the sixty-third 
page of his first volume, this excla- 
mation :—‘ What a different world 
we live in to that in which Hugh 
Stanton was a martyr! Are you 
afraid to quote the last page of his 
book ?” 

“By no means,” answers the re- 
viewer ; “here it is at once :’— 


“ As for himself, happy in his noble 
wife and their fine troop of children, and 
in the friendship of Lawrence and Helen, 
he has lived still happier in watching and 
assisting the wonderful progress which 
his country has made in the science of 
politics and of social existence. And 
what a marvellous progress is that! 
England, holding fast to the principles 
of Protestantism and the Bible, has 
spread her power. her people, and her 
liberal opinions far and wide through 
the globe. She has grown ten times 
more affluent and more powerful, be- 
cause she has grown a hundred times 
more Christian. Instead of that distress 
which marked the sad epoch we have 
been tracing, her people flourish as no 

ple ever did flourish; instead of that 

ard and savage lack of sympathy in the 
wealthy and fortunate which then pre- 
vailed, a most kindly tone has sprung 
up and pervaded all classes. The crown 
no longer casts down a baleful and im- 
pure, but a most beneficent influence. 
Nobles delight to teach, to elevate, to 
contribute to a thousand institutions 
and means of general amelioration. 

“ A Shaftesbury, a Carlisle, a Brough- 
am, a Burdett Coutts, are never more 
happy than when labouring to educate 
and instruct the masses. What a revo- 
lution have our Sunday Schools, Even- 
ing Schools, National and British 
Schools, Ragged Schools, Mechanics’ 
Institutes, Lectures, and Libraries pro- 
duced! The blessings of knowledge are 
now made almost as universal as light 
and air. High and low in worldly es- 
tate work together—the man of wealth 
teaches the mechanic—the mechanic 
teaches his fellows; and political and 
social reform, going on step by step, 
promise all the prosperity and the hap- 
piness to England which Philip Stanton 
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laboured for in his youth, and contem- 
plates yet, with profoundest satisfaction, 
in his mature years.” 

Our readers know that we are no 
faint-hearted advocates of all which 
makes for that social progress. Topics 
are touched on in that long quotation, 
of which mere mention commands our 
respectful attention and heartfelt 
sympathy at alltimes. Such respect 
and sympathy must fail, however, 
to blind us to the flagrant, absurd, 
outrageous incongruities with which 
these three volumes abound. It is 
not merely that modern Britain differs 
widely from the Britain of the day 
the author sketches; but that his 
sketch is such as Fuseli might have 
chalked after his famous supper on 
pork-chops. It is an artistic phan- 
tasmagory and nightmare altogether— 
“aspeculative scene of things, which,” 
not only, “has no reference whatever 
to the world that zs,” but has none “to 
the world that was,”’ into the bargain. 

Td yévecOa an’ icOXGy, or as our Hi- 
bernian lyric has it, “to have come of 
dacent people,” is always an excellent 
ingredient in the composition of a hero. 
This advantage our author denies not 
to his. One Rev. Hugh Meynell Stan- 
ton of a Derbyshire family, “bonne 
noblesse de province,” marries a cer- 
tain Isabella Eyre “equally descended 
from the ancient magnates of the 
Peak,” and thence is born Philip, the 
“Man of the People.” Inasmuch as 
there is evidence to show that this 
Philip is at least one-and-twenty when 
he visits Paris in 1815, we cannot con- 
veniently assign an earlier date than 
the eventful year 1793 for the mar- 
riage of his said parents. Further: 
inasmuch as his father Hugh Meynell 
Stanton is in full Orders at the time 
of his said marriage, he must then 
have exceeded histwenty-fourth year ; 
so his birth must have occurred no 
later than 1769. It was probably, 
therefore, by prophetic intuition that 
when Hugh and his heartless brother 
Marmaduke, fell out in boyhood, the 
latter, whom his junior had trounced 
upon intolerable provoeation, reviled 
him in these terms : 

“You are a Jacobin! you are a 
Cain! you would have killed me if 
you could.” 

Our author explains, precisely, that 
“Jacobin was the first term of re- 
proach that rose to his lips—for it was 
aterm, which at that time” (to wit, 
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circd 1783, Relief of Gibraltar year, 
Peace of Paris, humbling of proud 
Bourbons and soforth, as see Pinnock,) 
“was used for every thing infamous 
by the Conservative aristocracy’— 
(had the “ organised hypocrisy” come 
so soon into being?)—and though it 
was an epithet which burst from him 
by chance, he thought it a happy one, 
and in after years thought it still 
happier.” No doubt hedid, whenfrom 
the prophetic it merged into the histo- 
rical domain of vituperative language. 
By thetimethat Jacobins were known, 
not as mere understrappers of the 
Order of St. Dominic ; but as the fu- 
rious clubbists of the Paris sections. 
Hugh is in Orders, preaching both in 
pulpit and out of it, by precept and 
example, such furious and inflamma- 
tory doctrines as follow :— 


** Of all delusions the delusions of pro- 
perty or power is the greatest. The man 
who wraps himself up in earthly good, 
and deems that it is his own, is no better 
than the bird which arrays itself in bor- 
rowed plumes. The great so-called pos- 
sessor may become a great defaulter, but 
he can never really becomea great owner. 
God is a great lender but not an absolute 
giver of the goods of the earth. They 
are wanted from age to age for fresh pas- 
sengers through time, and must pass 
from hand to hand as they are required.” 


For these frenzied speculations, 
darting forth in this electrifying lan- 
guage, the excellent Hugh suffers 
sorely. For, our writer assures us, 
“such language would now be acknow- 
ledged as the everlasting truth of the 
everlasting Gospel, but it was then (in 
those days of prophetic orgasm over- 
taking eldest sons of baronets) deemed 
perfectly revolutionary, Jucobinical, 
and tainted to the core with French 
infidelity.” 

Thus in one place poor Hugh was 
quietly dismissed by his vicar, a dis- 
nissal, if unjustifiable, not impossible: 
in another the bishop demanded his 
removal : a fall here on the barometer 
of possibility. But not therewith con- 
tent, this vindictive prelate “ swspend- 
ed him for two years from all exercise 
of the sacred functions |” Barometer 
of possibility below Zero, by we know 
not how many degrees, and mercury 
frozen in the bowl, we fear, altoge- 
ther. But bishops, even “in petto,” 
did queer things in that mythical pe- 
riod of Church-history. Of one, 
whose see, in curious contrast with 


the precision of names elsewhere, is 
designated as that of Agrimony, it is 
said incidentally, that having onl 
late in life risen into notice throu i 
political incident, he had married the 
daughter of a small farmer when he 
was not very sober! High time cer- 
tainly for Church-reform, among 
others. 

In spite of the trifling circumstance 
that the system of “honors” and of 
the class-list was not yet instituted 
at Oxford, Hugh took first-class ho- 
nours at that University, a “double- 
first” we presume, for with the pre- 
science of hisfamily he had anticipated 
the modern developments of the study 
of natural science in his Alma Mater. 
This enabled him to give an admirable 
education to hisson Philip. He first 
grounded him well in “those branches 
of knowledge which are deemed of 
the first necessity towards distinction 
at the universities ; then read with 
him history, philosophy, both natural 
and moral ; then studied with him 
the leading departments of natural 
history, botany, zoology, chemistry, 
and geology.” As he also conversed 
with much fluency in the French lan- 
guage, the native tongue of his grand- 
mother, he enabled Philip to master 
that European dialect at an early age. 
German the intellectually fortunate 
youth — also, conversationally, 
from a fellow-usher named Bodelsch- 
wing, who in the third volume turns 
up as “ a pastor and a celebrated poet 
somewhere in the Rhinelands” :— 
whether his pastorate or his celebrity 
belonged to that ill-defined district we 
are at a loss to say. Under whose aus- 
fsa Philip picked up his Oriental in- 
ormation we have likewise attempted 
to conjecture in vain, but his - 
sion of it is undoubtedly specified in 
the exclamation, “What a martyrdom 
for the son of Hugh Meynell, accom- 

lished in all the learning of Greece, 
me, and Arabia!” 

It strikes us, upon second thoughts, 
that his insight into the “ Asiatic 
Mystery” may have been communi- 
cated by a handsome gipsy maiden 
with whom he had half an hour’s con- 
versation once, in the neighbourhood 
of Alton. If so, the circumstance, 
though somewhat abnormal, is not 
much more so than others strewn up 
wy down his eventful po 

ow great soever the progress of 
popular education may ton been 
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within the last thirty years, it is 
manifest from the work before us, that 
the educational standard has lowered 
among the upper classes in an equal 
ratio to its exaltation among their 
inferiors. We no longer hand on the 
torch of learning so rapidly, nor burn- 
ing with so clear and bright a flame, 
as in the period under review. The 
anticipatory “double-first” educated 
his son as we have seen. That ad- 
mirable Crichton himself becomes an 
educator, first as usher in the school 
where he knits friendship with the 
Teutonic poet : next, in the family of 
Sir Huldicote Peters, Bart. Sir Hul- 
dicote has a son and heir, Charles 
Peters, originally destined merely to 
the life of a country gentleman ; whose 
education, therefore, had “not been so 
sedulously followed out as it might 
have been.” He had been sent to Har- 
row ; but at the age of nineteen had 
been thought sufficiently educated for 
the heir of a baronetcy. Circum- 
stances however seeming favourable 
for pushing him in political life, and 
his cousin, the Rev. Hargrave Free- 
mantle, conceiving, probably with the 

ounger Pitt’s career in view, that 
if Cousin Charles could only get 
a seat in the Cabinet early in life, he, 
the Rev. Hargrave, might come in for 
one of those astounding bishoprics, 
then current—it is determined to re- 
commence Charles’ education with 
vigour. 

hilip being sent for, is— 


“ Gravely recommended to particularly 
indoctrinate his pupil with Demosthenes 
and Cicero, in order to kindle in him a 
passion for forensic and senatorial elo- 
quence. Of course, he would have op- 
portunities to study the-general prin- 
ciples of law, Roman, international, and 
British ; but these studies must be re- 
served for the college. 

“ Philip assured him that he had given 
considerable study to the Pandects of 
Justinian, to Delorme, to Lyttleton, and 
Blackstone, and should be happy to pro- 
ceed in his readings in those authors with 
his pupil.” 


The worthy rector was, we are told, 
“struck with astonishment at the 
avowal ;” well he might be! Charles, 
however, was not to be inspired with a 


love of eloquence. In vain did Philip 
“ declaim to him, as they rode slowly 
over the neighbouring commons, the 
most magnificent es from the 
orations of Demosthenes and Cicero.” 
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Vainly did he “ describe the effect of 
a solemn and well-modulated intona- 
tion, by nepcunstag ine Divine charge 
to J ded ‘Go to Nineveh, that great 
city.” Vainly did he once more de- 
claim, with impassioned emphasis, the 
third speech of Cicero against Catiline, 
andexclaim, “Abiit! evasit! erupit!’ 

The ancients failed to kindle a pas- 
sion for oratory in the heir of Cray- 
thorne. Philip then took to the mo- 
derns, tried Burke, and Pitt, and Fox, 
and Erskine, Grattan, Curran, and 
others, but with as little effect. The 
reader, “ struck with astonishment at 
the avowal,” might hasten to the con- 
clusion, that Master Charlie Peters, 
like many other Charlies, didn’t love 
his book, and couldn’t be got to 
learnit. Error! Was not that hasty 
reader warned by us out of Charles 
Lamb’s mouth, that “ we are amongst 
a chaotic people, and are not to judge 
them by our usages ?” 

Master Charlie’s ambition was sim- 
ply to get a commission in the cavalry, 
and his notions of the necessary men- 
tal outfit for a cornet, were different, 
indeed, from those of our degenerate 
days of progress. Has it not been 
urged upon Mr. Secretary-at-War, the 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., by 
all manner of Peninsular veterans— 
nay, by the military big-wigs of the 
Horse Guards themselves, that his 
fatal persistency in requiring from 
candidates for commissions a know- 
ledge of the first four rules of arith- 
metic, with a couple of books of Euclid, 
and such historic lore as Chepmell’s 
tight compendium furnishes, willsoon 
render it impossible to officer the Brit- 
ish army with scions of the nobility 
and gentry of this realm? “ O tem- 
pora! O mores! Ubi lapsi, quid feci- 
mus?” Attend, young Charlies of the 
present time, who cram with military 
tutors at Bagshot, Frimley, and Sun- 
ning-hill,—and “funk” the board of 
examiners at Sandhurst, after all ;—at- 
tend, we say, to the utterances of the 
heir of Sir Huldicote Peters ! 


“<¢Tf I really had an ambition, it would 
be to be a soldier. I can tell you that I 
have listened to you with a real interest 
when you read of Hector defending Tro 
—of Hannibal defending Carthage ; and, 
by-the-bye, I think the Romans have 
given us their own view of the Cartha- 
ginian. I would like vastly to read a 
history of the times by Hannibal him- 
self— Hannibal's Commentaries. If one 
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could dig up something of the sort by 
crossing over to Africa, that, I think, 
would astonish some of your savans. I 
can read, too, delightedly of the feats of 
Miltiades, Leonidas, Epimanondas, and 
such fellows, and never was more wrap- 
ped up in a soldier’s story than in the 
* Retreat of the Ten Thousand.’ Well, 
now, though one could not expect to be 
Wellington, and would not wish to be a 
Bony, it would be something to be a 
Wolfe, scaling the heights of Quebec— 
an Abercrombie, turning back the Cor- 
sican Kengis-Khan, after his proud vaunt 
of looking down from the pyramids on a 
conquered world; or, even a Sir John 
Moore, finishing a forced retreat by a 
glorious triumph.’ 

“ Philip smiled.” 


An indulgent smile, we trust ; not 
that grim smile of inquisitive mockery 
with which, perhaps, in our days, 
the Rev. Doctor Chepmell might greet 
the symptoms of a pluck for history, 
in that dangerous passage concerning 
Abercrombie’s imaginary rout of the 
Corsican “ Kengis,” and the startling 
new version of the said Corsican’s 
allusion to the top of the Pyramids. 
Charles Peters, Aisa. might make 


such a slip before commencing the 
course of special preparation for the 


army, on which, without the privity of 
Sir Huldicote, or the Rev. Cousin 
Hargrave, he and his tutor agree now 
to embark. Scarcely could he have 
made it afterwards ; for, when that 
meddling cousin at last detects the 
truth, the studies of theaspiring youth 
had stretched over a catalogue of 
works, for enumerating which we are 
driven into small type again :— 

‘« Sir Huldicote and Lady Peters rose 
simultaneously, and followed the Canon, 
who, running his fingers over a number 
of books, said—‘ All this looks well; 
here are Homer, Hesiod, Demosthenes, 
the Greek and Latin historians, with 
some poets and other writers, Virgil, 
Ovid, ‘lerence, Plutarch, and so on; 
and, if we open them, they appear pretty 
well thumbed, Here we have Euclid, 
Napier on Logarithms, Hutton’s Men- 
suration, and Hutton’s Mathematical 
Tables. Here is a quaint old book, Gre- 
gorii Astronomia; and, look at this !— 
Geometrica Elementa, section ix., De 
Motibus Satellitum circa Alios, &c. Here 
is Dunn’s Practical Astronomy, with all 
about the longitude; Bonnycastle’s Al- 
gebra; Adams on Mathematical Instru- 
ments, &c. Enough, indeed, on these 
branches at present. Here, again, wehave 
modern poem, and comments on the 
old—Gibbon, Hume, Clarendon, Robert- 
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son, Niebuhr, Botta, Sismondi Ieeren, 
and others. But, why have we so much 
of what is little more than biography ? 
Charles XII. of Sweden ; Merlitecmaes 
Campaigns; Napoleon’s Campaigns ; 
Lives of Washington and Nelson, and 
the like—rather a guidance to a particu- 
lar penchant, than the steady, unswerv- 
ing march of that general inquiry neces- 
sary for a gentleman and a statesman ? 
This leads me to fear that the old bent 
towards the army in Charles is at the 
bottom of it. In fact, if we wanted any 
confirmation, we have only to glance 
at this very significant corner of the 
shelves :--Art de la Guerre, ouvrage de 
Mr le Maréchal de Puységur; Elements 
of Tactics, by a Prussian General, trans- 
lated by Landmann; Trial at large of 
Lieutenant-General Whitlocke ; Legis- 
lation Militaire; the Spirit of the Mo- 
dern System of War; a book on the 
Sword Exercise; the Articles of War; 
Vauban and Cormontaigne’s Systems of 
Fortification ; Le Sage’s Mémoires des 
Ponts et des Chaussées ; Carnot de la Dé- 
fense des Places Fortes ; the Siege of 
Gibraltar, by John Drinkwater, &. 

‘+ ¢ Surely,’ said the Canon, ‘ All that 
is = enough—hat means the army, 
and no mistake.’ ” 


Ramee it does ; but if the army 
means that, we protest that the Pe- 
ninsular and Horse Guards’ opponents 
of military education have a stronger 
case than we had a against Mr. 
Secretary Herbert. We hasten at 
once to inform our readers that all 
this preparation was not destined to 
beabortive. Even athick-headed Sir 
Huldicote had not the heart to de- 
prive the British cavalry of such a 
cornet ; the Fifteenth yaa. are, 
in the third volume, named as the 
fortunate corps which received such 
a well-grounded subaltern into its 
ranks. Charlie had, however, be- 
fore joining, enjoyed other preparatory 
advantages. He had repaired to Paris 
in 1815, when the allied sovereigns 
were in possession of that capital. 

“ Don’t you think,” he had said in 
proposing the trip to his tutor, “that, 
if I am to be a soldier, I ought to see 
all the great nobs of the armies of the 
world, and the troops now campin 
round Paris?’ Were we dealing with 
the writings of an author less exact 
and minutely correct, we might ques- 
tion this early use of the term “nobs,” 
as, perhaps, a philological anticipation, 
to be classed with the prophetic use of 
the political byword, “Jacobin,” no- 
ticed above. But we must beware of 
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questioning even the obiter dicta ofsuch 
an historical genius. Over the circum- 
stances of this visit to Paris, we must 
pass lightly, assured, as we are, by its 
recorder, that such “is to the young, 
at any time, a hurrying and bewilder- 
ingentrancement.” Buttoonespecial 
feature of the trance, as it affected 
Philip, we draw attention, because it 
— that he, like his uncle, Sir 

armaduke, before him, had a gift 
of “second sight.” Perhaps the 
mountain-bred origin of a Derbyshire 
family may, in part, account for 
its possession. Highlanders have, in 
all ages, and under all climates, had 
“seers” among them. The vision 
which the coming “‘ Man of the People” 
beheld in Paris was none other than 
this :—“The emblematic figures on 
every side of the Place de la Con- 
corde, telling of so many and so distant 
nations subjugated, the obelisk of 
Luxor being in the midst.” This was 
in _ ; the ene —_ a. = 
part, but in part only, fulfille e 
writer of this notice saw Mr. Lebas, 
the engineer, set up, under Louis 
Philippe, the obelisk, which stood yet 
before the Portico of Rameses, at 
Luxor, when Mr. Stanton’s dreamy 


eye beheld it cutting the sky line be- 


tween the Carrousel and the Arc de 
PEtoile. As for the emblematic 
figures round that noble place, we 
doubt not that ultimately the whole 
vision shall come true. Under the 
First Napoleon, they were not there 
atall ; under the Third, they only repre- 
sent Lille, Bordeaux, Lyon, and other 
French provincial towns ; but scepti- 
cal indeed must that man be who shall 
refuse to allow that, sooner or later, 
they shall come to tell “of so many 
and so distant nations subjugated.” 
It is one of the notorious failures of 
this gift of “second sight,” in practi- 
cal use, that the seer can rarely fore- 
tell his own fate. Philip’s visions 
revealed not to him the oncoming of 
malignant influence which the Rev. 
Oanon Freemantle was to exercise 
upon his fortunes ; that divine had 
got as far as a canonry on his way to 
a mitre, and is also designated Arch- 
deacon, at irregular intervals. 
Thanks to his “crafty meddling,” 
Philip is expelled at a moment’s no- 
tice by Sir Huldicote, his crime, of hav- 
ing crammed Master Charlie for the 
cavalry, being complicated by having 
anticipated the j ent of Thomas 
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Carlyle upon the character of Oliver 
Cromwell—and yet farther, by what 
less unreasonable folk than the old 
baronet might consider the question- 
able step of engaging, for good and 
all, the affections of his only daugh- 
ter, Miss Paulina. As this youn 
lady is totally destitute of individua 
character, we should have avoided, 
in much probability, all farther men- 
tion of her, were it not for an astound- 
ing physiological fact which her his- 
tory brings to light. We have heard 
often, with tenderest compassion, how 
sorrow has wrought, upon the head of 
a beauty, the invidious work of age. 
Agony will sprinkle over young 
brows the snow of many winters in a 
single night ; in plainer words, the 
hair of persecuted young ladies will 
turn grey. But, with Paulina Pe- 
ters, an unheard of phenomenon took 
place. When Philip first beheld her, 
“the fortunate possessor of rank, ac- 
complishment, and glorious charms,” 
we took especial notice that amon 
these glories were to be reckone 
“luxuriant dark brown tresses.” Well, 
they were parted for a year or two— 
the lovers, not the tresses—by the 
“unspeakable wickedness of the Arch- 
deacon ;” and heart-pain did its work, 
not its accustomed work, on those 
silken glories. When, frustrating at 
last “the fiendish vengeance” of the 
disreputable canon, Philip, in happier 
days, seeks out his old love once more, 
he discovers her at Heidelberg, “at 
the foot of a steep mossy bank over- 
hung with tall hazel bushes.” “She 
had come out without her ee as 
if to give poor Philip the fullest shock 
of horror on beholding—what is there 
distinctly stated to be—“‘her head of 
rich black hair’!! The case is, we 
believe, unique. 

Expelled from the Petersian para- 
dise, Philip, having eased his mind 
by speaking to Mrs. Rudd, the sex- 
ton’s wife, a most motherly old lady, 
“in terms quick, expressive, light- 
ning-like, in their meaning and power, 
telegrams of sorrow and desolation,” 
falls in, by wonderful good luck, with 
an old admirer of his father’s con- 
duct and preaching. This convenient 
personage is a “great calculator,” and 
enjoys “ stupendous fame,” “not only 
for calm deep calculation, and for 
plans of forts, bastions, mines, and 
other means of military offence and 
defence, but for the improvised mea- 
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sures which, in moments of great 
peril, had enabled our armaments to 
do miracles of military triumph.” 
He is, moreover, the very man to 
shield the persecuted Philip, if not 
from the “ wily demon of a Canon,” at 
least from.the blustering wrath of Sir 
Huldicote, on whose property, by good 
luck, he has a heavy mortgage. This 
truly “extraordinary man,” whose phy- 
sical frame would seem to be subject 
to some of the mysterious influences 
which wrought upon Paulina,—being 
at one time “short, round, and broad,’ 

at another, “stalwart and massy-bo- 
died” —is named Jeremiah Sterland. 
He wears dark clothes and Hessian 
boots, and “a broad hat with a very 
flat brim, as if he had the habit of 
laying it always brim downwards.” 
ep rocures for his young friend, 
on the post of Schoolmaster, in 
the Wiltshire village of Slumbercumb, 


at a salary of five shillings a week, 
Philip’s board and lodging, at a farm 
house in the village, costing that un- 
fortunate young man the weekly sum 
of half-a-sovereign. After this act 
of enlightened philanthropy and dis- 
criminating wn he suddenly 


sets sail for India, to conduet to fa- 
vourable issue a war with the Pindar- 
ries, returning thence in the nick of 
time, when rescue of Philip’s forfeit, 
life, has to be extorted from the vindic- 
tive wrath of Lords Sidmouth and 


Castlereagh. 

What brought Mr. Stanton into 
that extreme peril, and impelled him 
into the political career where he ac- 
quired his popular title and the 
hatred of the British aristocracy, is 
intimately connected with his retire- 
ment to Slumbercumb. Spite of its 
soporiferous denomination, it proved 
a place of awakening to the political 
ardour dormant in the breast of the 
“Jacobin” curate’s son. The dis- 
course of one Lawrence Hyde, a cu- 
rate also, the perusal of Cobbett’s 
Register, and the contemplation of 
agricultural distress, exhibited in 
stewing nettles, inspire Philip with 
the resolution of proceeding to the 
Metropolis, there to force his way into 
political prominence. 

Trifling difficulties, as might have 
been expected, intervene at starting, 
although these obstacles, as scarcely 
could Ties been expected, are pre- 
sently cleared at a single bound. 

In the world of novelists, gene- 
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rally, those mysterious abstract enti- 
ties, newspaper editors, exhibit strange 
henomena of manners and customs. 
t could hardly be otherwise here. Ap- 
parently the enactment of the famous 
‘Amendment Tinguy,” which first, 
under the French Republic of 1848- 
50, compelled writers to sign their 
newspaper articles, “en toutes let- 
tres,” had force in England in Philip 
Stanton’s time. Nay, it existed in a 
more stringent form, for the public 
were to be satisfied as to the “ uni- 
versity” standing of journalists. One 
“ great editor, as he sat over his beef- 
steak and bottle of port,” not only 
informed the applicant that “he em- 
ployed no writers who were not gra- 
duates,” but being asked whether 
“the same amount of knowledge, 
not acquired at a College,” might not 
as - replied, “ No, it did not 
earry the same weight :’ whence it 
would seem that in 1816, Scriblerus 
signed his “leaders” at full length, 
D., M.A., or at least B.A., as the 
case might be. 

This obdurate editor—of the “Stead- 
fast Weathercock,” we believe-—hav- 
ing in the sequel relented, testifies 
the most sincere repentance, and 
makes amends with a gush of confi- 
dence and admiration, not only “ prof- 
fering,’—we ‘quote precisely—“ his 
ao readiness to dispense with 

r. Stanton’s not being” (oh, Lindley 
Murray on the use of negatives!) “a 
graduate of any university, but to 
put him on his staff as the leading 
writer!” Whereas he of the “ Poli- 
tical Diver,” shoots beyond, and not 
content with “ embellishing the chief 
column” of that journal with a once 
rejected article of Philip’s, appends to 
it a pa ph announcing that it was 
“from the universally-acknowledged 
master-mind of the age.” This uni- 
versal acknowledgment was, in one 
sense, bought cheap by Philip, though 
in respect of the esteem and affection 
of the Protectionist and High Church 
—or rather Strong Church—Paulina, 
it cost him temporarily dear. He rises 
at once into fame by the simple expe- 
dient of jumping up on a bench at a 
public meeting held. at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, exclaiming, “ Hear 
me!” Thence he is half shoved, half 
hauled on to the platform, amidst a 
company comprising three personages 
of blood-ro with “ducal stars,” 
whatever they may be, “ on their 
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breasts ;’ comprising also the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Mr. Wilber- 
force, and Lord Castlereagh, “in a 
plum-coloured coat.” Landed on this 
eminence, he is asked by the Duke of 
York for his name: and that good- 
humoured prince inquires further, 
“Mr. Stanton, have you a resolution 
to submit to the meeting ?” 

“T have,” replied Philip ; “and it 
is this, that the only remedy for the 
paralysis of the nation—the only 
means to feed the people and revive 
our trade—the grand source of pros- 

erity—is to abolish the Corn-law !” 
ng! that is a pretty shell to fall 
among such company! It makes a 
clean sweep of the platform; and 
when they have disappeared, there 
springs up on it a fresh crop of po- 
litical worthies as swiftly and as por- 
tentously as the dragon’s teeth of 
Cadmus. Burdett, Cartwright, Cob- 
bett, Cochrane, Hunt, come forward 
to congratulate our hero amidst deaf- 
ening roars of approbation from the 
democracy in the body of the room : 
and thenceforth Philip Stanton is 
launched on his career as, indeed, 
“the Man of the People!” Upon it 
we will not dare to follow him ; but 
before concluding we must once more 
notice the desperate revulsions which 
the author’s mind has undergone be- 
tween the realistic and ideal schools 
of fiction. Both claim his admiration 
and adhesion—both receive a tribute 
of imitation ; neither can claim him 
wholly for its own. As a gem of 
realism we submit the following :— 
Philip is on a popular oratorical mis- 
sion to the Hampden Clubs of shoe- 
making Northampton. The confra- 
ternity of Crispin and Crispinian mus- 
ters in masses. The room is crammed, 
so chokeful, in fact, that hundreds 
stand outside. Philip, like a wise 
man, refuses to enter, and proposes to 
stand in the doorway, possibly to se- 
cure a gulp of air, ostensibly to divide 
his eloquence between the outer and 
the inner crowd. “A large packing- 
case was brought from below for him to 
stand upon, and the leaders took their 
seats around.” We pass over the in- 
cidents of the meeting ; it is in the 
result that the uncompromising real- 
ism of the writer is declared :— 

“ When Philip found himself in 
the house, he perceived that the heat 
of the room and his own excitement 
rendered it as necessary to change his 
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dress as if he had been plunged into 
the river.” Not even that artifice of 
a station in the doorway, it would 
seem, could save him from this deli- 

uescent drawback upon successful 

emocratic oratory ! alistic with 
a vengeance. But before the drama 
is played out, the wild fantasies of 
ideal romance again usurp their sway 
over the author's mind. There are 
riots in Nottinghamshire. They are 
suppressed : by a troop of that gallant 
Fifteenth, in whose ranks rides the 
highly educated Charlie Peters, now 
Sir Charles. Philip’s own life, as we 
have intimated, is saved, partly 
through the interposition of his old 
friend, the stupendously famous cal- 
culator, partly by an event which puts 
even all his possible calculations out. 

“T tell thee,” @ays the broad-brim- 
med Jeremiah, “it was a stiff battle 
we had with Sidmouth and Castle- 
reagh. Confoundthem! They would 
have liked to see that goodly head 
of thine cut off at one blow—they 
would !”” 

What, then, could possibly have in- 
tervened to balk those sanguinary 
State Secretaries of their hideous sa- 
tisfaction? “A most extraordinary 
event,” as Jeremiah not unaptly de- 
signed it, “in the hand of a strange 
Providence.” In fact, a boat upset 
upon the Lake of Zug, and drowned 
Sir Marmaduke Stanton then and 
there, with both his sons. 

These gentlemen, though middle- 
aged, apparently left no male issue, 
for Philip succeeds to the baronetcy, 
and to the estate of Druid’s Moor : 
and, as Lords Sidmouth and Castle- 
reagh admit to Mr. Sterland, “That 
alters matters greatly. The man of 
fortune will, no doubt, soon absorb 
the man of faction. We yield.” 

His fellow-prisoners were not all so 
fortunate. Twenty were transported 
for life; but “three of them were 
beheaded as traitors !’”—whether by 
“the sword of the executioner,”’ “the 
axe of the headsman,” or the “ guil- 
lotine of the Jacobins,” imported for 
the purpose by a Conservative aristo- 
tocracy, Mr. Howitt has neglected to 
inform us. A special tragic interest 
attaches to the fate of a local preacher 
among the Methodists, who, except in 
this instance, had shown the most 
constant piety and quietness. But 
no representations of these facts could 
save his hoary head from the block | ! 
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Oh, my Lord Sidmouth! Oh, ty- 
rant Castlereagh ! thus did ye rein- 
troduce, in the days of our own fa- 
thers, the very archaisms of the pe- 
nal code of the Tudors! He was a 
Methodist preacher. Why not have 
revived the statute “ De comburendo 
heeretico,” and have burned him bo- 
dily in the market-place of Notting- 
ham? That“ demon of an Archdea- 
con” would have acted, we doubt not 
as Arch-inguisitor, and have lighted 
the faggots for any friend of Philip’s 
with vengeful zeal. 

With this hint at one more im- 
provement in historical fidelity, we 
present the author, for his second 
edition. We owe him something, as 
literary men, were it only for gifting 
our language with that new and for- 
cible adjective, “rogbustious,” which 
we underscored more than once in our 
perusal of this charming historical 
novel. And now, with regret, we lay 
it down. If the William Howitt 
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who wrote it, be the veteran of the 
pen whose writing has often truly 
pleased and instructed us, then we 
presume this work is written as a sa- 
tire on a certain class of novels; and 
though we think it wears an air of 
“ mauvaise plaisanterie,” we must ac- 
cept it as we have done Professor 
Aytoun’s “Spasmodic Tragedy.” If, 
on the contrary, some younger aspi- 
rant for literary distinction own the 
same name as our old acquaintance, 
and have written this book seriously, 
we will venture on a word of advice. 
He admires Cobbett. Cobbett wrote 
an English grammar; let him pur- 
chase and peruse it. To the study of 
this grammatical work by that “ ro- 
bustious” Radical, let him add the 
occasional use of a lexicon of the 
English language, by a Tory doctor, 
Samuel Johnson: let him, finally, 
consult, at times, that work of neu- 
tral politics, “‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates.” 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


Tue exhibition at the British In- 
stitution is decidedly superior to that 
which provoked our lamentations 
last year ; still, considering its high 
national pretensions, and the object 
stated on the very title-page of the ca- 
talogue—the “ British Institution for 
yoemoting the Fine Arts in the United 
ingdom”—the class of works in the 
gallery is not a very satisfactory one, 
and their presence is not likely to do 
much for British Art. The patronage 
of her most gracious Majesty, the 
residency of his Grace the Duke of 
Butherland, and the Marquess of 
Westminster, appear ineffectual to 
attract distinguished artists. Those 
notabilities who were wont to send at 
least their second-rate pictures, seem 
now to disdain even that, and the 
places erst occupied by Maclise, Leslie, 
or Mulready, are given to poor con- 
ventional landscapes, clap-trap, dra- 
matic subjects, huge flaring flower- 
ieces, or dingy architectural views. 
he earliest London exhibition of the 
year cannot now find from amongst 
the whole body of English painters, 
half-a-dozen men of reputation to 
keep up the character of a place they 
once delighted to honour. 
Many ask the reason of this. The 


answer of some is, that since the 
palmy days of the gallery, which 
started with such grand purposes, 
and was to be to London what the 
gardens of Saint Marco were to Flo- 
rence, many new “institutions” have 
sprung up, as the Portland Gallery, 
the Water-Colour Societies, the Win- 
ter Exhibition, and the British Art- 
ists’ Society, and that these along 
with the overbearing attractions of 
the Royal Academy, have led to the 
result. But we believe the secret to 
lie in the fact that the British Insti- 
tution, from first to last, never en- 
deavoured to keep pace with the times, 
and disgusted by favouritism or 
neglect most of the younger class of 
artists, who work precisely in that 
spirit against which the directors 
have ever set themselves. These 
painters, now in the bloom of their re- 
putations, have repaid the contumely, 
and abandoned the institution which 
refused to recognise them in their early 
struggles. The apathy of the noble 
members of the committee, under 
whose tacit sanction these wrongs and 
follies were committed, has, it is said, 
allowed the whole management of 
the exhibition to lapse into most un- 
fit hands; so that, in fact, there are 
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few exceptions to the assertion, that 
it is little better than a large picture- 
dealer's shop. Asit is, the title “ Bri- 
tish” is a farce, if given to a gallery 
which has not six works by men of 
reputation in English Art upon its 
walls, and can only show the names 
of three members of the Royal Acad- 
emy in its list of exhibitors. It is 
time something were done to remove 
the stigma of this professional neglect 
from the Institution. Ifthe Academy 
alone were absent it would be ac- 
counted for by the superior attractions 
of their own peculiar sanctum in 
Trafalgar-square ; but then we should 
at least expect the compensating 
presence of the numerous “ outsiders, ” 
whereas the catalogue shows no dis- 
tinguished contributors except Mark 
Anthony, who sends an indifferent 
picture. 

Our remarks are of course of gene- 
ral applicability. With the great mass 
of the 649 works constituting this 
exhibition we havenothing more tosay 
than that they are of the most medi- 
ocre character, those which differ, 
either in a good or bad respect come 
alone under our notice. A large 
marine picture “The Needle-rocks, 
Howth,” (2), by E. Hayes, A. R. H.A., 
occupies, not unworthily, the place of 
honour over the fire-place ; this is the 
most solidly painted of the artist’s 
works, and the most spirited we have 
had occasion to notice. If he would 
expend more care upon the execution 
of the rocky portions of his subjects, 
we are convinced that the merit of 
his treatment of sea-water would be 
more appreciable. The motion of a 
rolling wave that rises to break upon 
the shore is really admirable both in 
colour and form. The sky above, 
showing a faint on light through 
a rift, is equal to the sea-painting, and 
displays unusual power of observation. 
No. (554), by the same artist, “ Dutch 


Vessels = an pee 
subj skilfully, but perhaps not so 
carefully treated. Mr. E. W Cooke's 


pictures are in his usual solid but 
rather opaque and chilly style of 
colour. Doan believe his assertion 


in the catalogue, that No. 129, 


“Coast of Devon,” was “ painted on 
the spot,” it is so carefully and well 
drawn, and has so much individuality 
about it; but, for the life of us, we 
cannot tell, judgi 

alone, if the ahiffs, t 


from the colour 
at recede into the 
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picture so finely, are chalk or mere 
white sandstone: if the former, they 
are too Pee for moonlight ; 
and if the latter, far too white for 
either effect. The stony beach is, as 
usual with this artist, cleverly painted. 
“San Servolo and San Lazzaro, Ve- 
nice,” by the same, (296,) is one of 
those heavy and mannered want, 
which, with their brassy skies an 
metal waters make us think that Tur- 
ner has lived in vain. 

Mr. G. Stanfield’s “View on the 
Meuse” (12), is opaque, painty, and 
cold. A wretched, half-starved pro- 
duction is that of Mr. H. Jutsum, 
styled * Norbury” —a view on the little 
Surrey river, Mole. Thisisone of those 
silly pretentious pictures that teach 
nothing, because the artist could not 
observe any simple fact of nature. 
There is a large, though decreasing, 
class of paintings of this order. At 
their headstands Mr. Jutsum; astrong, 
or rather numerous phalanx of the 
Bonnington family succeed him ; and 
Mr. Nieman, and that most meretri- 
cious of spoilers ofcanvass, Mr. Shayer, 
bring up the rear. Nos. 91 and 339 
are by the last-named artist but one; 
and how anybody with the slightest 
feeling for nature can tolerate the 
mere sight of these pretentious vul- 
gene passes our conception. The 

rst, “Swaledale, Yorkshire,” is as 
coarse as if it had been painted in a 
coal-pit ; and “Cock Mill, Whitby,” the 
latter, is its worthy companion. Mr. 
Shayer has also a picture here, which 
we forbear to particularize. Mr. F 
Lee Bridell suppliesa landscape paint- 
er not unallied to this class ; but he 
is rapidly developing into a mys- 
terivus idealist, whose works are con- 
ventionally agreeable ; although, from 
that very cause their meretriciousness 
is more mischievous than the open 
coarseness of the other set of painters. 
His “Grotto of Neptune at Tivoli” 
(70), shows where the river comes to 
the foreground, and flows with man 
cascades over the rocks and throug 
the foliage. If we could divest our- 
selves of the idea, that 603, by the 
same, “ Under the Pine trees at Castel 
Lusano, Romagna,” was any thing else 
than a “composition,” in the manner 
of a theatrical scene, its very clever 
and masterly style of painting would 
render delightful a vista of copper- 
tinted pines, with their grey-green 
heads, opening upon a hill-side of 
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pines, like a sea of dark emerald, and 
clear bright sky above. 

“A Peep for a Pin,” by J. J. Hart 
(27), showing a group of village chil- 
dren looking into a picture book, is 
very cleverly handled indeed, and full 
ofc ter. But, fora certain fruiti- 
ness of colour, it would be charmin 
in all qualities. “Cribbage,” (J. W. 
Haynes, 168), an old labourer and his 

ife playing that game ; the former 
caresses his chin, with capitally told 
affectation of doubt, but real triumph, 
while the woman has apprehension 
in her hesitating action, putting a 
card down with an intensely inquiring 
expression. The figures are well com- 
posed, although the fault of dingy 
and clayey colour mars this work, as 
it does that of its neighbour, by J. 
Clark, “‘The Dawning of Genius’—a 
boy drawing the portrait of a quaint, 
rough terrier, put upon a table for the 

urpose, by a grinning girl, whose 

earty enjoyin look is splendid] 
done. The dog himself, half flattered, 
half puzzled, isadmirable. Heis,doubt- 
less, a true descendant of Launce’s 
dog, at whom “‘ Madame Sylvia” took 
such offence. 

No, 249, “ Criticism,” by J. P. Hall, 
represents the interior of an artist’s 
study, to which some of his servants 
have got access, and are descanting on 
a picture on the easel ;—a boy page 
sits in the chair, looking through a 
tube of paper with a profound affecta- 
tion of judgment, holding one of the 

inter’s shoes in his other hand ; a 

n0usemaid leans on a broom, and the 

lady’s-maid stands behind, tossing up 
her headdubiously. Thepainter peeps 
through the creek of the door, listen- 
ing to his home-critics. Ifthere were 
not so much vulgar exaggeration in 
the designing of this picture, it would 
be more creditable to the artist, be- 
ing tolerably well painted. A pallid 
frostiness pervades Mr. W. M. Egley's 
“ Margaret” (467), illustrating Tenny- 
son’s poem. The lady is too pale by 
half, looks phthisical, and is a mere 
shadow of a woman. Sheseems cut out 
of cardboard and propped up against 
nothing. 

Mr. J. Gilbert certainly does not 
err from the want of tone or colour; 
indeed, he seems to delight in work- 
ing in some ane lighted by 
strange fires. e is not tame and 
feeble, but exceeds in action to over- 
straining and attitudinizing. His 
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colour is lurid and his atmosphere 
smoky. The over-bold spirit of de- 
sign is not so much misplaced in No. 
33, “The King’s Artillery at Mar- 
ston Moor,” where a heavy gun is 
being hauled up an incline with 
infinite shouting and effort of men 
and horses, blowing of trumpets, 
haste, confusion, and diversity of ac- 
tion. No one can give the burning 
hurry of such a subject like Gil- 
bert. But there was hardly any oc- _ 
casion for the same extra vigour in 
thenext picture of “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” where Petruchio exclaims, 
“Where be these knaves ?’ (Act iv., 
sc. i.) Petruchio is a ruffian, Kathe- 
rine utterly spiritless, and the knaves 
mere starved scarecrows. In short, 
the whole treatment is a total mis- 
take, of a vulgar kind moreover. 
Better far is No. 600, by the same, 
“Sancho Panza,” seated on the 
om. those ever recurring eatables 
tween his outspread knees, and co- 
gitating gravely upon his own ideas 
of the madness of Don Quixote. 
There is much humour, though no 
novelty in the expression of Sancho, 
being, indeed, a reproduction of the 
old type, which has now, by con- 
stant use, become a mere “ pattern” 
with Mr. Gilbert. “A Market Scene 
in Belgium,” by J. H. S. Mann 
(259) exhibits considerable spirit and 
variety of character. “Antwerp in 
the Seventeenth Century,” Hendrick 
Schaefels (293), showing a party of 
purchasers at a glass-stall, is very 
cleverly handled, and is pleasing from 
novel manner of treatment. ‘ Chil- 
dren in the Church of Schwartz- 
wald, painted from the life,” by E. 
Seydel (299), supports the state- 
ment of its directness from nature 
by the excellent character of the fac 
varied as that is. The children hold 
breviaries in their hands, and their 
simplicity of look is admirably given. 
Their quaint head-dresses give no- 
velty to the picture, which, fe pite a 
dreadful dinginess of colour—to utter 
murkiness, indeed, this is carried— 
makes the work most worthy of notice. 
Mr. Leslie, whom weshould take to bea 
pupil of Grant, R.A. has painted 
with more solidity than his master, a 
large study of a pretty little girl, ina 
bonnet, seated on a low wall’s to 


and looking out with a delightfully 
truthful and pure expression of ey 


as well as clearness, and healthiness o 
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honest seeming face. The childish 
severity of look that marks a total 
ignorance of evil is given admirably 
in this picture, and we rejoice to re- 
-eognise a painter who can not only 

int but think. This work, the first 
by the artist we remember to have 
met with, is entitled “A Little Found- 
ling.” It would do kind Captain 
Coram’s heart good to see that out of 
evil or misfortune any thing so ho- 
nest, so pure, so sweet and fair could 
spring. Mr. Leslie will do well to 
cultivate colour, for the fault of this 
work is a want of warmth. 

A piece of pseudo Pre-Raffaelitism 
_ io ow Magdalene,” (467), by F. 
Sandys, an elaborately finished (as 
far as stippling can go) study of a 
head, in which the character has 
been entirely missed. The skill and 
labour would have been better em- 
ployed after a little more thought on 
the part of the artist, who really 
draws well and paints delicately, but 
he should remember that the Magde- 
lene could never have been so totally 
divested of passionate humanity as 
his somewhat bloodless creation would 
show her to be. “Queen Eleanor” 
(537), shows a very weak-looking fe- 
male stealing along with theatrically- 
knit brows, and is a piece of consum- 
mate oe. Another shadowy 

ainter is Mr. Wyburd, whose “ Ade- 
ine” (264), libels Tennyson in its pu- 
ling and sickly sentimentality—its 
utter unmanliness, silliness, and want 
of character. A petty prettiness that 
has marked this artist's work at 
times, and got him indulgence from 
the critics—poor as the claim is, 
and given only in pity—is totally ab- 
sent. This is in the old childish 
style of the Albums, the Books of 
Beauty, Keepsakes, and Amaranths, 
beyond which we have got by at 
least fifty years. A recurrence to such 
is absolutely unpardonable now-a- 
days, and is so likely to corrupt the 
popular taste, always apt to be led 
away by such tricky flashiness, that 
the practisers of it ought to meet 
nothing but constant denunciation 
from all sincere critics, who believe 
they have a duty to perform to 

ublic opinion in guiding it to the 
t channels. H. O’ Neil, _ whom 
the recent choice of the Royal Aca- 
demicians has fallen, with so much 
approbation, for the dignityof A.R.A., 
sends a little study in the man- 
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ner, and somewhat in the same spi- 
rit, as his “ Eastward, Ho!” enti- 
tled “ Cheer up, Darling” —a soldier 
embracing, at the eve of a separa- 
tion, his sweetheart, who reclines in 
his arms and rests her tear-stained 
face against his red coat. Strictly 
and actually true this is, as far as the 
absolute rendering of expression goes. 
The character of both the girl and 
the man is given with a fidelity 
which, although prosaic, is not by 
any means vulgar ; still a little clear- 
ness and brilliancy of colour, as well 
as power of tone, would be an im- 
provement. 

We come now to what is perhaps 
the best picture in the whole room, 
Mr. G. Smith’s “Fondly Gazing,’ 
(135)—a child lying asleep in a cra- 
dle, its mother contemplating it, rest- 
ing her face on her hand and elbow 
on knee. In the first case, the com- 
position is extremely good, although 
not absolutely so any more than is the 
motive or idea the work is intended 
to express. The drawing is clever, 
and, if not absolutely and vigorously 
correct, is still much above the aver- 
age of such pictures. It is powerful 
in tone ; indeed, almost so much so 
as to become artificial, and obtain 
strength of this quality at a sacrifice 
of middle tint. The colour, though 


broadly disposed, and not unskilfu 
managed, is far too hot, and, iaileah 
becomes lurid when we get over the 
first impression given by its depth 


and potency. The expression of the 
faces is good, that of the child espe- 
cially, although a little fruity (not 
flushed) in colour, whereby the cha- 
racter of sleep is injured. The finest 
portion of the picture is the execution 
of a quilt that hangs over the cradle ; 
and that is such that not even Mul- 
ready has often surpassed. Its mi- 
nuteness, delicacy, variety of colour, 
and brilliancy render this portion of 
the picture a maze of jewel-work 
that perfectly surprises us, who re- 
member Mr. Smith’s ordinary style. 
Nevertheless, a deeper and wider 
knowledge of colour than he Ss 
would have led him to give the heavy 
maroon-tinted dress of the mother a 
variety of tints it does not posse: 

and which, through deficiency of an 
tones and reflections (ever present as 
these are in nature), leaves it but a 


mass of gloomy, opaque, and lurid 
tone. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 


Ir is not a little interesting to remark 
how immensely the younger painters 
of the English school transcend the 
“ older eminent hands” in the noble 
quality of colour, as may be found b 
comparing two pictures by C. David- 
son, of the old Water-colour Society, 
with a pair of works by Stanfield ; 
also, two by George Boyce with an- 
other pair by David Roberts. More 
remarkable even than thistheimprove- 
ment will be noted by placing side by 
side thesmall works by Millaisand Hol- 
man Hunt, with those of E. M. Ward. 
Inthe last example the flesh isabsolute 
leather compared with the brilliant 
felicity and pure depths of truthful 
tone of either of the great Pre-Raffael- 
ites’ works. Let us enter upon Mil- 
lais’ production first :—“ Meditation” 
(121), is astudy of a girl’s head, witha 
garland of passion-flowers, anda bright 
breast-knot of fuchsias and sweet-peas; 
her dress is pure white, shaded with 
soft tints of cool colour, that reduce 
it to grey. Although we consider the 
expression hardly to justify the title, 
seeming watchful rather than thought- 
ful, it is still very exquisite and beau- 
tiful in life-like tenderness of charac- 
ter. No one but Millais could render 
anything so subtle, with so little ap- 
parent labour; at the same time a cer- 
tain bluntness of handling is to be 
lamented. The chief charm is the 
colour, aided by a marvellous back- 
ground of sweet green-blue, that the 
artist must have borrowed from the 
purest sea-tints in nature. _ 

A far more elaborate work is that by 
Holman Hunt, (97), “The School Girl’s 
Hymn”—a country child tripping to 
school, satchel on back, and singing as 
she goes. At first sight the very force 
and truth of character of this wonder- 
ful little work disappoints us; and a 
thoughtless observer might say the 
expression was painful, and rather la- 
chrymose. This impression vanishes 
on examination, and we recognise the 
entire felicity of the face painting. 
She is singing one of the old melan- 
choly hymn tunes, such as since the 
Puritan times have taken the place 
of the droning burthen of the chival- 
ric ballads—one that might have 
the very notes the pilgrim fathers 
chanted on the “ hailstone-bitten 
beach” of New England. Did the 
reader ever observe how almost all 
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burdens are melancholy in their mo- 
notony, just as the sea burden is 
that the ever-beating waves chant ; 
not melancholy because depressed, but 
sad because earnest and monotonous 
and potent for effort, suffering, and 
hope. Itisthe droning of the bagpipe, 
this sad “air” of the people's thoughts, 
the chanted “croon” of Irish vo 
the monotonous drummings of the 
Indian’s music, andthe one-noted beat 
of the Hindoo tom-tom. Just such 
is the song this child sings. It may 
be some old Puritan psalm, to the tune 
“ Plymouth,” or “ Newhaven ;” and 
her fine girlish notes have a ring 
amongst them that brings a clear echo 
from out of the lofty hedges and high 
trees of the background, whichis might- 
ily like the chate of sword on steel at 
the saddle of one of old Oliver’s Iron- 
sides. The lower part of her face sways 
itself, if we may so speak ; the lips 
curving withasort of ripple,which aids 
greatly the earnest suggestions given 
by the brow-lines, that are knotted 
like a strong pulse, and the eyes that 
fix themselvesabstractedly. The paint- 
ing is not less admirable than the ex- 
pression. The flesh is the purest, 
deepest, soundest piece of textural 
imitation we ever saw ; for colour and 
firmness unequalled ; the drawing 
marvellous for perfect fidelity from the 
way in which the eyes and mouth 
have been studied, to the rendering of 
the curving lines of light that glitter 
through the interstices of the plaits 
of her straw hat. The whole picture 
is real, rounded, sound, and firm to a 
marvel ; andthere will be found colour 
in it which will more than bear com- 
parison with Millais’ attractively su- 
perior piece. 

Let the reader turn from these to 
E. M. Ward; two large studies of 
heads (156), “ Morning,’ and (157), 
“ Home Thoughts,” in both of which 
the expression, although aptly sug- 
gested, especially in he laioee lady 
whose thoughts seem retrospectively 
happy only—is so rendered in the 
coarseness of execution, leathery co- 
lour, and vulgar drawing, as to be ruin- 
ed to the cdnented eye. Mr. Ward 
has shown thoughtful work, but his 
crude execution fails him where he 
most needs help, in the subtleties of 
expression, for these are only to be ren- 
dered by the most delicate execution. 

3l 

















What Mr. Ward wants will never be 
supplied to Mr. Faed, if he yo in 
the utterly false system of tone he 
8 he former can draw, but 
nothing could exceed the revolting dis- 
portion of the latter’sstudy,—“ The 
nxious Look-out” (58), afisher-woman 
gazing to seaward, whose head is three 
sizes too small for her. We should 
think thisartist had not yet got beyond 
slate drawing. The colour of his work 
is vulgarly tawdry ; and in execution 
inconceivably gross. Mr.Faed seems 
to be aiming at that in which Mr. 
Philip succeeds ; for, if the latter’s 
“Spanish Lady” (126), be no illustra- 
tion of the motto appended in the ca- 
talogue, “A thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever,” it is certainly a most vigo- 
rous, deep-toned picture of a soft-eyed 
donna, flushed with dark blood, and 
full of riant life ; and in execution as 
superior to the former as the lady her- 
self is in rank to the fish-wife. Mr. 
Philip must really venture out of his 
old combinations of colour if he wishes 
to avoid utter mannerism. 

Mr. Wallis’s “ Xarifa’” (154), indi- 
cates a revival of that power of color 
he seemed to have lost with “The re- 
turn from Naseby” R.A. (1859), and al- 
though he deals to sad excess in pur- 
ple fiesh-tints there are harmonies in 
the present work pleasant to recog- 
nise. Xarifa is the Spanish heroine 
of the Ballad “The Bridal of An- 
dalla,” which Lockhart translates 
thus :— 

“ Rise up, rise up, Xarifa! la 0. 

‘nfidae down "4 ‘or 

Rise up, come to the window, and gaze upon 

the town ! 


From py guitar and violin the silver notes 

are flowing, 

And lovely Lute doth speak between the 
trumpet's lordly blowing; 

And the banners bright, roms lattice light, 
are waving everywhere, 

And the tall, tall plume, of our cousin's 
bridegroom, floats proudly in the air. 
Rise up, rise up, Xarifa! lay the golden 

cushion down ; 
Rise up, come to the window, and gaze 
with all the town.” 


But the Lady Xarifa would not rise, 
for it was the bridal of her false lover, 
and she sits here in the shadow of the 
room, gloomy, gaunt-eyed, and pale, 
her hands upon the golden cushion, 
and her features in a set despair. Mr. 


Maelise’s picture (114), “ Lear and 
Cordelia,” although elegantly design- 
ed, lacks the spirit of the circum- 


stance. Cordelia embraces her father 
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with the shamefaced reluctance of a 
young bride to her lover rather than 
the energy of Shakespere’s text ; she 
turns her head away and rather al- 
lows herself to be embraced than pat- 
ticipates in the action. The face of 
Lear, though cold and still-eyed, has 
fine expression. There is a want of vi- 
vidness of colour observable through- 
out the picture, and the draperies, al- 
though painted with unusual care even 
for Maclise, are cold and heavy, need- 
ing ae tint and even Se of 
texture. Lear’s beard is really tooiden- 
tical in the last quality with his robe. 
Moreover, we do not observe that cha- 
racter of drawing we admired so highly 
in his cartoon of the Battle of Water- 
loo. The hands are of that conven- 
tional dimpled t the artist has 
become mannered in substituting for 
nature. 

By Eyre Crowe, jun., is “ Boswell’s 
introduction to the Literary Club,” 
(45), where Johnson receives his mir- 
ror-holder with friendly solemnity and 
impressment. Boswell at the same 
time in a nervous fidget of delight 
that is characteristic. Sir Joshua, 
Goldsmith, and the rest are seated 
about the table, each true in action to 
his individuality. We rejoice to see 
an improvement in solidity of execu- 
tion in this painter’s work, and trust 
he will carefully. avoid an observable 
tendency to hardness of surface and 
dullness of color. “The Little Car- 
dinal,” Mr. Gale, (62), shows a boy 
seated in an arm-chair of magnificent 
dimensions, and attired in a broad 
scarlet cape and cap of thesamecolour: 
he sits quizzically amused at the 
splendour of hisdress, and with affected 
gravity places his little arms on the 
elbows of the chair—a picture of con- 
siderable power of humour. 

“The Pet of the Brood,” (117), by 
R. B. Martineau, a carefully execu 
study of the same model who sat to 
Holman Hunt, shows the child nurs- 
inga fledgeling, whose sulphur-tinted 
feathers make good colour with her 
own dress. The solidity of the painting 
marks a eee of the great- 
est of the Pre-Raffaelites, and pro- 
mises what this artist could do if he 
would only favour us more frequent! 
with his works. All who remember his 
“Katherine and Petruchio” must la- 
ment the neglect of power of humour 
and a — of painting seldom sur- 
passed in these he character 





ys. 
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of the girl’s face, entirely distinct from 
that shown by Holman Hunt, is per- 
feetly rendered, with a care that has 
eee a picture very pleasant to 
ook upon. ong the humorous pic- 
tures we must not omit one by James 
Hayllar. “Recreation.” An old car- 

nter, short of a job, who amuses 

imself with a violin at the door of 
his workshop. There is a good deal 
of character in this light-hearted old 
fellow, whose elbow goes gaily with 
the bow, and who enjoys the idle 
day with supreme satisfaction. The 
sunny effect out of doors is well 
given and would be more valuable if 
the whole picture was painted with 
greater solidity and depth of tone. 
“Tn Clover,” (85), is by the same, 
shows a tall, gap-toothed mower whet- 
ting his scythe in a field of clover. 
The sky is brilliant without being 
warm, likethe French system of paint- 
ing such. Altogether the picture is 
bright and pleasing. 

Miss Rebecca Solomon’s three pic- 
tures—* Reading for Pluck,” (a vul- 
gar collegian trifling with a cigar and 
a flower-girl), “Reading for honors,” 
and “Love’s labour lost,” are so unut- 
terably silly and coarse that we won- 


der to see them here. This lady must 
learn to paint a gentleman before she 


catt do a tolerable painting. The 
wretched “cad” in the first-named 
passes toleration, and she really could 
not feel called upon to paint such a 
creature. By Abraham Solomons, is 
an dhimastially powerfully painted 
“Study,” (139), of a woman in prison 
during the Reign of Terror. This is 
full of character and feeling. The 
young brother of the last, Simeon So- 
othon,; sends a pen and ink drawing, 
“ Babylon,” “Babylon hath been a 
olden cup in the hand of God, which 
hath made all the earth drunken ; the 
nations have drunken of her wine, 
therefore the nations are mad” (Jere- 
miah, li. 7). A drunken king lies un- 
der somé palm trees holding a harp in 
his hands, and reclining back in the 
arms of a semi-naked woman, whose 
fave = a of diabolical oe 
upon it that is finely given ; a panther 
falls at foot, and behind goes & pro- 
cession of drunken worshippers? If 
anything could mar so tragically con- 
ved a work as this it would be 
the atrocious disproportions of the fi- 
gures. We lament to see amongst 
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several very juvenile painters of this 
gentleman’s class an apparently 
rooted contempt for the simplest 
“grammatical” truths of drawing 
and proportion. Such follies of exe- 
cution must be amended before the 
world will recognise the talent they 
really possess. The most dramatic 
faculty and greatest power of ex- 
pression will go down before such 
culpable and childish idleness—idle- 
ness, moreover, that will of itself sap 
away the artistic spirit. 

if we take a comparison between 
the old monochromatic system of 
art and the modern love of truth, 
finish, and colour, we might let the 
reader observe the difference between 
two pictures by David Roberts, R.A., 
> Temple of Pallas and Minerva, at 
Rome,” (129) and “Temple of Mars 
Ultor, Rome,” (130) with a little 
work, by G. P. Boyce, “From the 
corner of the Fenice, Venice,” (11). 
The richness, brightness, truth, and, 
above all, exquisite artistic merit of 
colour, are in the latter perfect in their 
way, and the reward of honesty and 
simplicity of purpose tells, with sad 
condemnation, of the slip-shod, guasi- 
masterly, studio-tricky-looking effect 
of Roberts’swork. Certainly, the last, 
unlike the former, were not “sketched 
on the spot ;” for, if the Roman re- 
mains have suffered so little from 
time as to seem pure sandstone (are 
they not marble ?) of pale yellow hue, 
and, ungarlanded with vegetation, 
they are as great an exception to the 
ruins of other nations’ works as is 
the tint of sky, pure French blue and 
white, from the deep glories of Italian 
day. Mr. Boyce’s work is the work 
of an artist, loving and studying his 
subject with a high intelligence, while 
the veteran Royal Academician seems 
to think we shall be content in these 
days with old drawing-master pretti- 
nesses of his youth. How long will 
the world continue to admire, without 
asking why, and how long are we to 
tolerate the pretentious falsehood 
which ignores the beauties of nature, 
contemns the character of the subject 
chosen, and treats the melancholy 
tuins of a great people with the 
finicking hand of a drawing-master, 
or the mechanical tinting of a 
map-colotrer? Why is not justice 
done by the placing of such works 
side by side? How come the works 
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of a truthful artist put down by the 
floor, and the productions of a care- 
less hand in a place of honour ? 

Of all the marvels of finish it ever 
came to our lot to notice, Mr. John 
Brett’s “Glacier of Rosenlani,” (13), is 
the greatest. The finest waves of the 
sea of ice and snow fill the valley 
before us, and retreat to the far off 
mountains in a ridged tumult that 
the belts and wreaths of mist fold 
over and over in never-ending variety. 
Rank behind rank, the multitudinous 
crests show themselves, in a bewil- 
dering series of lines that confuse 
the eye more than the ridged bayonets 
of a body of marching men. We 
look and try to trace them individu- 
ally, for they are all there ; but it is 
as difficult to do this as it is to follow 
the lines that are called “ engine- 
turning” on the back of a watch. 
Through the rifted mists looms a 
mountain-top, and beyond, pale evi- 
dences of sky. To the foreground, a 
denuded ridge, bare to the bone, 
strewn with wrecked masses of rock, 
scratched and channelled on their sur- 
faces by the action of the advancing 
ice that scored them with its keen 
finger, and drew a line under each 
lamination of theirstructures. Above, 
totheleftstandsa cape of rock, likewise 
so channelled, and scored, and scoop- 
ed in deep hollows, by breasting the 
glacier’s winter flood as it crept grind- 
ing hard and keen against the angles, 
and bore off, from time to time, masses 
like those which lie in ruins to the 
front. Between the desolate shore 
of the icy sea and the defying cape, 
are high rising waves of snow and 
ice, bored into deep hollows by 
wind or partial thaws, and seeming 
to defy even time by their multitudes. 
Where the shadows of the great 
fissures, and deep cavernous bays of 
the glaciers reflect the blue of the 
sky, they partake, as they should do, 
of its tints; where the angles and 
edges of the surface, still in shadow, 
do not do so, the artist has truthfully 
painted them of a warmer hue, a 
purplish neutral tint, the absolute 
abstract colour of the negation of 
light. Take one of those stones he 
has put in the foreground, and mar- 
vel, with us, at the keenness and in- 
domitable power of the eye, and the 
unflinching and superlative delicacy 
of the hand that could trace out those 
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microscopic varieties and bewildering 
mazes of lines. See howthey exhibit 
the laminations of the stone, showing 
in every curve where the wear has 
been more potent on a less compact 
portion, or better sustained by a 
more petreous and durable angle, 
that bore better the strain of the 
ice and storms. Take a little corner 
where the stone has broken across 
its stratification, showing a surface 
at right angles to the structure, and 
you will see the shadow in it as 
various as the surface is full of 
reflected light, broken with little 
shadows, streaked in the direction of 
the strata, and fissured for a further 
split at the end. The reader will say 
that the photograph will do all this, 
and say so truly ; but still it was a 
triumph to do the thing, although, 
we trust, Mr. Brett will not repent so 
costly an experiment. 

One of the most admirable of mo- 
dern landscape painters is J. W. 
Oakes, whose two pictures here, 
(122, 123) “ Ford on the Zraich-wen,” 
and “ A Study on the Common,” are 
full of his usual excellencies of bright- 
ness, truth, vividness, and delicacy of 
handling, and, above all, successful 
rendering of atmosphere: in painting 
the last quality, Mr. Oakes stands un- 
rivalled ; no one can paint more per- 
fectly the high lift of summer air, the 
many clouds rolling along in their 

randeur, in the pure, clear, deep 

lue of the zenith. The former of 
these pictures shows a stream runnin 
swiftly through a vast common land, 
rapid and bright, and so translucent 
that every pebble is visible in its 
bed. All the foliage and the wild 
herbage on the banks is given with 
surpassing care and truthful variet 
of colour. A favourite subject with 
this painter is, to take a bit of furzy 
common land, where the golden wild 
flowers in full blaze of summer, lurid 
belladonnas, fiery furze, golden cow- 
slips, and rank rushes mingle in one 
confusion of riches ; behind, a sandy 
bank of marly ground ; above, grass 
against the sky line; and at the side, 
a long stretch of common, in shallow 
rolls of waste ; and the girdling lines 
of trees that shut in all. Much such 
as this is the smaller work before us ; 
and it is really one of the simplest, 
as well as most delightful subjects 
for the study of an artist. 
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THE NEW ROUTE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO NEW ORLEANS. 


HAVING arranged to leave California 
in March last, I decided on returning 
by the new transit route between the 
Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico, by 
the city of Tehuantepec. I was 
anxious to judge for myself of a 
route I had heard so much canvass- 
ed, and which is expected to be pro- 
ductive of great advantages to Cali- 
fornia. Accordingly, on the 5th of 
March, in company with two friends, 
I took possession of my berth on 
board the Golden Age, one of the 
steamers which leave San Francisco 
the 5th and 20th of every month, 
with mails, passengers, and treasure, 
for the Isthmus of Panama, where 
they connect with mail steamers to 
all parts of the world. 

As we left the wharf, the revenue 
cruiser likewise got under weigh, and 
when about a mile from San Fran- 
cisco we came to, in obedience to her 
signal ; we were boarded by some of 
her officers, who remained in the ves- 
sel more than half an hour. While 
we lay motionless, I had an oppor- 
tunity of admiring the incomparable 
beauty and unrivalled advantages of 
this celebrated harbour. At a mile 
distant lay the city ;. its numerous 
wharves crowded with the finest 
shipping ; its stores, manufacto- 
ries, churches, and public build- 
ings, covering the flat behind the 
wharves, and stretching up the sides 
of the series of beautiful hills, dotted 
all over with villas and gardens, which 
surround the city and protect it from 
the sea breeze. The sun was bright 
and warm. Not a cloud obscured the 
deep blue of the Californian sky; not 
a breath of wind ruffled the surface 
of the land-locked lake on which we 
floated. Behind us lay the island of 
“Yerba Bueno,” its abrupt brush- 
covered slope rising to a height of 
400 feet to seaward, as if to guard 
from the rough sea breeze the fer- 
tile little valley on the land side. 
Further again, over another expanse 
of sunny sea, might be discerned the 
towns of Oakland and Alameda ; their 
lines of white houses and scattered 
villas contrasting with the dark green 
of the oak woods, which here cover 


the flat lands, and form a beautiful 
margin to the harbour. 

Almost as far as the eye could reach, 
on every side, the waters of the bay 
extended, broken by numerous is- 
lands and headlands into inlets where 
fleets might lie concealed. Bounding 
all, rose the broken ridges and lofty 
peaks of the coast-range of the “Si- 
erra Nevada ;” its abrupt spurs and 
wooded gulches ; its green slopes and 
varied-coloured rocks and precipices, 
lending to the landscape every variety 
of light, shade, and form. 

The strait connecting the harbour 
with the ocean is a narrow pass, in 
the coast-range, through which the 
pent-up waters, once covering the 
inland valleys of California, might 
be supposed to have burst their way, 
tearing out an almost straight and 
deep channel, about six miles long 
and two wide. The shores on both 
sides are bold, precipitous, and rocky, 
except for a couple of miles near the 
town of San Francisco, where a sandy 
beach extends. 

Leaving the city, which is quickly 
concealed from our view by a hill 
that rises abruptly behind it, we pass 
the island of Alcatross, a rock right 
in the centre of the entrance to the 
harbour, about 150 feet high and 
strongly fortified. Here the entrance 
becomes considerably narrower than 
at either end, and is called “The 
Golden Gate.” 

In ten minutes after passing the 
gate we were in the ocean, and in 
ten minutes more no stranger could 
tell where the harbour lay—so beau- 
tifully concealed is it amid moun- 
tains and rocky headlands. This was 
probably the reason Admiral Blake 
did not enter it when he discovered 
California. He landed higher up the 
coast, at a place since called after him, 
where he would never have anchored 
his fleet, had he known there was 
such a harbour as San Francisco 
within a few miles of him. 

Well might the ancient Spanish 
mariners have called this ovean “The 
Pacific,” in contradistinction to that 
turbulent ever-stormy sea they had 
to traverse before reaching it. The 
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pete of the name we, at 
least, had no reason to question ; for so 
calm was the water over which we 
glided, so steady the motion of the 
ship, and so balmy and temperate the 
atmosphere, that our voyage seemed 
like a pleasure-trip on an inland lake. 

Our course was generally so close 
to the coasts of California and Mexi- 
co that, where the country was in- 
habited, we could plainly distinguish 
the houses and cultivated land, and 
the cattle grazing on the slopes of the 
mountains. 

Few ships are met in a voyage 
along this coast, the prevailing winds 
rendering it necessary for sailing- 
vessels to keep far out to sea; but the 
pemeengers found constant objects of 
nterest in the varied scenery of the 
lofty range of mountains which rises 
almost directly out of the ocean, and 
seems to pierce the very skies with 
its forest-covered peaks. 

On the sixth day out we suddenly 
turned a headland, and entered the 
small harbour of Mansanillo. It is 
surrounded on three sides by moun- 
tains. A low sandy beach, on which 
the surf was breaking, runs around 
the bay, and at one end of it is the 


village of Mansanillo, apparently con- 
sisting of half-a-dozen wretched cane 
and mud huts, covered with palmetto 


leaves. Mansanillo has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the dirtiest and 
most unhealthy places on the coast, 
alive with vermin and musquitoes, A 
few of the inhabitants, almost naked, 
came round the ship in their canoes, 
freighted with bananas, oranges, and 
eggs, which they offered for sale; a 
man paddled the canoe, while a wo- 
man negotiated the sales. The whole 
appearance of the place, its inhabit- 
ants, and its commerce, were miserable. 
Immediately on the return of our 
boat the vessel put about, and Man- 
sanillo was left to its pristine solitude 
and dirt. Before sunrise we entered 
Acapulco. This is one of the oldest 
Spanish ports in the Pacific; it is a 
model harbour, small compared to 
San Francisco, but with water of 
great depth, and so sheltered that its 
surface is at all times calm. Com- 
pletely commanding the bay is an 
extensive fort, built of masonry by 
the early Spaniards, and mounted 
with cannon more numerous than 
effective. Ina small sandy cove be- 
hind the fort lies the town of Aca- 
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pulco, the most prominent objects in 
which are its churches—one in ruins, 
its tower thrown down, and its walls 
split by earthquakes, although built 
on a solid granite rock. The harbour 
is beautiful, being a round basin, 
separated from the sea by a range of 
small hills of varied shapes, with a 
narrow outlet, having an island out- 
side, making two channels to enter 
by. It is a perfect salt lake, in the 
centre of high mountains, with the 
addition of a surf rolling on a beach 
of the finest sand, and the water so 
clear that you can see thousands of 
all sorts of fish swimming about. 
Round the foot of the mountains are 
cultivated enclosures, and every little 
nookis planted with cocoa-nut groves. 

When we came to anchor numbers 
of natives came off in canoes and 
boats with awnings, totakethe passen- 

ers on shore; the canoes were rowed 
4y women and boys, and contained 
pine apples, limes, oranges, and ban- 
anas for sale. The women managed 
the sales, while the boys all took to 
the water and dived for small coins 
thrown in by the passengers. So ex- 
pert were they, and so clear the water, 
that I never saw them fail to bring 
up the smallest coin. It is strange 
that though this harbour is infeste 
with sharks they never touch those 
boys; and it is not uncommon to see 
large sharks in the midst of the swim- 
mers, neither seeming to take the 
least notice of the other. The en- 
durance of the boys is as remarkable 
as their expertness ; all day long will 
they remain in the water, and never 
seem to tire or be affected by the cold. 
All steam ships going up and down 
the coast stop at Acapulco to take in 
coals, of which the Company always 
keep a supply in a hulk moored in 
the harbour. 

Here we left the Golden Age, and 
were transferred to another steamer, 
the Oregon. We were scarcely on 
board when the Golden Age, having 
finished coaling, left the harbour to 
pursue her voyage to Panama; we 
went immediately after, and soon lost 
sight of each other, our course being 
still along the coast, following the in- 
dentation of the Gulf of Tehuantepec, 
while she keeps more to sea, so as to 
cross in a straight line the mouth of 
the Gulf. 

On the 14th we approached Ven- 
tosa, situated in the apex of the Gulf 
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of Tehuantepec, which here makes a 
great indent in the continent, and 

us reduces the width of the land 
between the Pacific and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

All through our voyage, we had 
heard much of the danger of landing 
at Ventosa, and of the terrific surf 
that always broke upon the beach of its 
unsheltered roadstead. The night was 
dark as we approached the headland 
behind which, we were told, Ventosa 
lay ; we all assembled on deck, in 
anxious expectation of seeing the har- 
bour. At length a small sauamaae at 
anchor loomed up out of the dark- 
ness, and we were hailed from a well- 
manned whale boat, tossing on the 
swells a few yards from us. The 
helm is put up, the paddles reversed, 
and we are at Ventosa; every one 
asks, “ But where is the harbour ?”’ 
Nothing is to be seen but indistinct 
dark rocks, projecting into the sea, 
with sandy Coie tween, wide 
open to the Pacific—the roar of which 
as it breaks against the rocks anc 
tumbles over into foam along the 
coast, comes booming on our ears, 
suggesting dangers which the night 
conceals. The shore boat comes along- 
side, the nine first-class passengers 
and their luggage are deposited in it 
and pulled ashore, now on the top of 
large swells—now buriedin the trough 
between them ; while the white mar- 
gin of foaming surf becomes every 
moment more distinct, and the roar 
louder. When a certain distance 
from the shore, all hands back their 
oars, while the helmsman watches 
the favourable time; and we see 
innumerable dark objects congregated 
on the strand, and wading up to their 
middle in the water, who are natives, 
employed to catch the boat when she 
rides in upon the swell, and rescue 
the passengers and luggage if upset. 
The favourable moment arrives ; “all 
hands pull,” cries the helmsman, and 
a great swell bears us, at a fearful 
rate, towards the beach. Another 
moment and we strike ; a hundred 
natives surround us, catch the gunnel 
of the boat, and haul her in, before 
another wave can catch and over- 
whelm us ; every one gets out—those 
in the bow jump ashore, satisfied to 
escape with wet feet—those in the 
stern mount a native, and ride to dry 
land on his naked back. 

The natives carried off our luggage, 
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and we followed, towards the lights 
which glimmered on alittle elevation. 
After a disagreeable scramble over 
ledges and sharp rocks we reached a 
few houses built with walls of cane 
stuck in the ground, and supporting 
roofs thatched with palmetto leaves. 
The principal of these was divided 
into three compartments, one the pri- 
vate apartment of the officials ; an- 
other the custom house, where our 
luggage was sealed with a leaden 
bullet, to prevent its being opened on 
the transit ; and the third, the office 
where it was weighed and charge 
10 cents. per Ib. for all excess over 
50 Ibs. for each traveller. After 
about two hours’ delay, a stage coach, 
drawn by six mules, was prepared, 
and we started for Tehuantepec, not 
on the coach however, but alongside 
of it, the sand being so deep that the 
passengers have to walk about half a 
mile, a task not agreeable on a dark 
night, and performed with a bad grace 
by some of our fellow-travellers, who 
consoled themselves by cursing the 
route, the officials, the country, and 
the company. This difficulty passed 
the rest of the road was good an 
hard, and we arrived at Tehuantepec 
at twelveo’clock. We drove through 
suburb after suburb, street after 
street, and at length drew up in a 
large square, in the centre of a city of 
some 20,000 inhabitants, without see- 
ing a human being, or even a light, 
and unnoticed, except by dogs, who 
rushed out upon us in packs from 
every lane and yard, and seemed the 
only inhabitants of the city. 
ven where we stopped, there was, 
at first, no one to receive us. It was 
a relief when Mr. Bell, the American 
propeictor of the hotel, came to the 
oor and welcomed us ; it gave us 


an assurance that somebody besides 
dogs lived there—an assurance ren- 
dered doubly sure on entering the 
house, where every thing was done to 


make us comfortable. Like all 
Spanish houses in hot countries, it 
is only one story high, and built in 
the form of a quadrangle, having a 
court yard and garden in the centre. 
The outside of these houses, towards 
the street, presents only plain white- 
washed walls, four or five feet thick, to 
keep the inside cool, with a few small 
windows, barred and latticed,—giving 
the whole the appearance of a bride- 
well ; but the best part of the houses 
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is turned to the garden inside, round 
which runs a piazza, supported by 
massive columns, where there is 
always a refreshing breeze. Here 
the inhabitants sit in the summer 
evenings, take their siesta and meals, 
shaded by cocoa nuts, palms, and 
orange trees ; and here our supper 
was served. After supper, we were 
shown to our sleeping apartment. 
On entering the room, which from 
its ornaments and paintings, appeared 
to have been the drawing-room of 
the last occupant, we found a line of 
beds ranged along the floor, side by 
side, composed of bags, stuffed with 
what our hotel-keeper called straw, 
but which seemed to us to be branches 
of trees ; no bed clothes, but the whole 
line of beds covered with one continu- 
ous sheet, formed of a piece of uncut 
calico ; the night was warm, however, 
and we were Californians, who often 
had to put up with worse than this, 
so we turned in and were soon asleep, 
notwithstanding the nails with which 
our couches seemed to be stuffed. 

In the morning I rose before the 
sun, and went in search of a river, 
which we had passed the night before, 
on entering the city; all was stillness 
and solitude, not a human being 
abroad. At length I reached what 
seemed to be the dry bed of a wide 
river, and outside this, the river itself. 
This gravel common seems to have 
been once flooded by the Tehuante- 
pec; but is now protected by a huge 
wall five or six feet thick, built of ex- 
cellent masonry, probably by the old 
Spaniards. It extends for some half a 
mile, between the river and the town, 
and is furnished with numerous cross- 
ing places, being flights of stone steps, 
to give access to the river. Over these 
I reached the river side, a wide but 
shallow stream, and was soon in its 
waters enjoying that necessity of 
southern climes, a bath. I was scarce- 
ly in the water, when I saw a figure 
ascend the wall and come towards me, 
soon another and another followed 
over the wall for its whole length ; 
they came faster and faster; men, 
women, and children ; all the inha- 
bitants of the town clothed in their 
simple waist clothes, seemed to be 
turning out, and it occurred to me 
that probably I might be the cause— 
perhaps swimming in their river 
was acrime. I began to fear St. Ste- 
phen’s death. I soon found, however, 
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that their object was a more peaceful 
and domestic one. They all carried 
jars on their heads, and inside their 
arms, and were merely coming for the 
day’s supply of water, before the sun 
rose. 

After breakfast, the coach not being 
ready, I strolled through the city for 
half an hour. It is situated on a plain, 
between the mountains. Part of the 
city is built on the side of a high hill, 
where there are ruins of a still more 
ancient town ; the remainder lies on 
the banks of the Tehuantepec river ; 
the streets were at one time, and are 
still in many places well paved, with 
paved gutters at each side to carry off 
the water. A few of the inhabitants 
are of pure Spanish blood, but the 
majority are Indians; the houses of 
the principal Spaniards are substan- 
tial stone or adobe (baked clay), those 
of the natives are made with walls of 
cane, and roofs of palmetto leaves, 
the walls being open. In those cli- 
mates, all houses must be either built 
of walls, thick enough to keep out the 
heat, or thin and open to admit every 
pas breath of air ; so the rich man 

uilds an extremely thick house, the 
poor man an extremely thin one, to 
attain the same object. 

Tehuantepec contains seven large 
churches, some of them built by 
Cortez and his followers. Our time 
only admitted of our visiting one of 
the principal ; this was quite a sur- 
prise to us, who never in our minds 
associated such noble structures with 
Indian towns. The entrance is 
through an extensive church-yard, 
flagged throughout with tomb-stones, 
laid on the flat as they always are, in 
Spanish and Mexican burying grounds. 
The church is an immense building, 
including cloisters, residences for the 
clergy, and a massive bell tower ; be- 
sides the —— altar, it contains 
several side chapels, with altars; the 
ceiling is beautifully painted in blue 
and gold, and the altars and walls are 
highly decorated and hung with oil 
paintings. 

The “Liberals” have for the pre- 
sent taken possession of the church, 
their flag surmounts the belfry, and 
their sition garrison the cloisters. 
We found a number of them beneath 
the porch cleaning their arms ; they 
seemed Indian boys, half clad in cotton 
garments, some with sandals, others 
haretooted ; a sinall brass cannon was 
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“in position” before the gate, and its 
extreme smallness together with the 
boyish appearance of “ the men” gave 
us the idea that they were merely 
playing at soldiers. On leaving the 
church, we directed our steps towards 
the market-place, which is an exten- 
sive shed, with a large open space 
about it, in the centre of a square, 
surrounded by Spanish houses. All 
the sellers were Indian women ; their 
dress consisted of a cloth wrapped 
round the loins, and a small cape 
thrown loosely over the shoulders, thie 
two articles being totally unconnected, 
a girdle of the olive-skin generally ap- 
peared between. The only other ar- 
ticle of dress worn, was an open-work 
cotton fabric, like our anti-macassars, 
which was attached to the back of 
the head, and hung down to the waist. 
Some of the women were really beau- 
tiful, their figures exquisite, and walk 
and carriage erect and graceful ; the 
hair long and black, and the features 
regular and Caucasian. They seemed 
simple, innocent, and happy ; wecould 
not discover one bad expression of 
countenance. 

Tehuantepec is celebrated in its 
neighbourhood for its manufactory of 
saddlery ; also for shoes made of un- 
tanned leather, numbers of which 
were on sale in the market place. The 
natives manufacture china and earth- 
enware of a very good description, and 
display much skill and taste in many 
articles in common use, particularly 
the brown and red vases and water 
jars, which seem identical with those 
of the Egyptians. 

After passing through several well- 
paved streets, lined oneither side with 
prison-like, whitewashed houses, orna- 
mented with an occasional balcony, 
we emerged upon a suburb occupied 
by the palmetto-covered houses of the 
natives, generally having gardens 
attached, surrounded by fences of the 
cactus and prickly pear, and contain- 
ing caasheblen and tropical fruit trees. 
For a short distance outside the town 
the land is divided into fields, and 
seems carefully cultivated ; but, with 
the exception of two men ploughing, 
we did not see any at work. Already 
the hedgerows were full of flowers; 
palms, plantains, and other tropical 
trees, interspersed with huge cactuses 
three or four feet high, shaded the 
road, while various birds of beautiful 
plumage flitted from hedge to hedge on 
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our approach. We soon left the culti- 
vated land, and following what ap- 
peared to be the dry bed of a river, 
entered the wild wooded country. 
Theroad overthe rough gravel was not 
pleasant travelling ; the trees on both 
sides were of a low, stunted, and 
branchy description, and so close that 
we could see nothing at either side but 
the peaks, precipices, and woody slopes 
of the lofty mountain range, which 
here receded from the sea, forming two 
sides of a triangular indentation, cor- 
responding with the indentation of 
the gulf into the coast. 

Our road was an old Mexican mule- 
track, which the company has wi- 
dened and straightened by cutting 
down the stunted trees and shrubs, 
and by altering the crossings of ravines 
and streams just sufficiently to render 
it possible for wheeled carriages to 
pass without being upset. 

We passed a native village of con- 
siderable extent, with numerous good 
houses and cultivated fields and gar- 
dens, irrigated by water brought from 
some distance in an artificial canal. 

From this the valley began to rise 
more rapidly and the mountains to 
close in around us. At two o'clock 
we reached the Indian town of “ San 
Jeromius ;” on entering we passed a 
large stone church, that never-absent 
object in all Mexican towns; we 
drove through a street of detached 
houses, and pulled up before the door 
of a cane-built dwelling, where we 
were to dine. 

Our hostess welcomed and shook 
hands with us with the air and man- 
ner of a western lady receiving visi- 
ters. She was fairer than the gene- 
rality of natives, having probably 
some Spanish blood in her veins; her 
figure was graceful, and her features 
lighted up by such an expression of 
quickness, intelligence and good-na- 
ture, that she won on us all ; although 
we did not understand her language, 
nor she ours, she interpreted our 
meaning in a moment: she was polite 
as a Parisian, frank, and joyous. 

She soon provided us with dinner, 
consisting of eggs, chickens, bread 
and chocolate, to which we did full 
justice, notwithstanding that every 
thing was covered with dust from the 
high winds that constantly blow here. 

hose winds come through the 
mountains from the Atlantic side, at 
the gap we were now approaching: 
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from their prevalence, our landing- 
lace on the Pacific has been called 
entosa, or the “ wind-hole.” 

Seeing some Spanish books with 
our hostess, I inquired of the coach- 
man if she could read, and was in- 
formed that all natives here can read 
and write, having been taught by the 

rés. After dinner I walked to 
he church, but found it locked. It 
is a fine building, constructed of 
massive and well-executed masonry ; 
a large walled-in cemetery surrounds 
it, and near by stands the padré’s 
house, a neat looking, whitewashed, 
dwelling. 

San Jeromius is situated on an emi- 
nence over a considerable river; the 
land in the neighbourhood seems 
well cultivated, corn and indigo being 
grown. The latter is a general article 
of production in this part of Mexico, 
and is used extensively by the natives 
for dyeing. 

Fresh mules being put to we started 
on our journey, the road now travers- 
ing a more broken and undulating 
country; the ascent likewise became 
moreand more steep as we approached 
the mountains, which seemed closing 
in on us from both sides, and pre- 
sented a front that appeared an im- 
passable barrier to our further pro- 
gress. Our road winding round the 
spurs of the mountains, sometimes 
following the ravines, then creeping 
along the slopes of steep escarpments 
cut out of the face of almost perpen- 
dicular precipices, the mountains 
towering above us, and a wilderness 
of forest trees stretching down the 
slopes, and far away over the plain be- 
neath; now and then a barrier of rock 
seemed to show a great deal of work 
has been executed on this portion of 
the road; but it requires strong nerves 
to feel at ease while travelling it, the 
road being only wide enough for the 
coach, full of sharp turns, and with 
no protection from the precipice which 
is a the way, on one side or the other. 

Half way up the mountain side we 
came on a camp of the workmen em- 
ployed in making the road, a long 
plank in front supported by poste 
stuck in the ground, was now laid out 
with tin plates, cups, and knives and 
forks, in preparation for the evening 
meal. A few hundred yards further 
‘we came on a number of the work- 
men returning after their om? toil ; 
their tall, robust figures, fair skin, and 





beardless faces betokened them chil- 
dren of less sunny climes than Mexico, 
while the careless air with which the 
strolled along, waking the echoes with 
their jokes and laughter, marked their 
race and nation, placed beyond a 
doubt, when one stepped forth and 
hailed the coach in the broadest 
Irish brogue, “ Are you there, Kin- 
nidy ?” 

Hour after hour we climbed this 
mountain road, and night had fallen 
long before we reached the summit. 
At length we turned round a high 
point of rock, and were met by a wind 
that stopped the mules, and we 
thought would blow them, coach 
and all, over the precipice. 

The gust, however, lulled, and we 
moved on ; a level pass lay before us, 
bounded by high rocks, and covered 
with gravel, rounded (as if it were 
water-worn) by the wind which con- 
stantly blew through. From this we 
descended by an easy inclination, till 
about eight o’clock, when we drew 
up at the company’s station at All- 
mollays, fifty-seven miles from Tehu- 
antepec. Supper was served in a 
wigwam of branches, covered with 
palmetto leaves, where it was almost 
impossible to keep a candle lighting, 
and we were then shown our beds, 
consisting of four canvas cots for nine 
of us, destitute of blankets, sheets, or 
any other covering. Sheltered by our 
rugs, however, we were soon asleep. 
In the morning I was up early, and, 
on leaving the room found the 
ground outside, at every corner, co- 
vered with sleeping men, wrapped in 
their blankets. These were our fel- 
low-passengers, some eighty in num- 
ber, who had come up in the night, 
and were enjoying a nap on the bare 
ground. Our breakfast over, we pro- 
ceeded to the stables to secure ho 
and start before the rough owl wt 
steerage passengers got under weigh, 
as the coach goes no farther than this. 
The stables of the company consist 
of a large yard, fenced with a stock- 
ade and a shed at one end. This 

ard was crowded with mules and 

orses, of every size, shape, and form, 
which numbers of Indians were drag- 
ging about, riding, lassoing, feeding, 
and saddling, with any kind of saddle, 
bridle, girths and stirrups ever in- 
vented. The company have no riding 
mules of their own, and pay the In- 
dians a dollar a-day for the use of 
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them ; but they cannot get enough 
voluntarily, and have to apply to the 
authorities, who send out soldiers to 
compel the villagers to hire their 
mules. At length we all got some- 
thing with four legs under us, and 
the first-class passengers having half- 
an-hour’s start of the others by way 
of precedence, we cantered forth on 
our journey, accompanied by an Indian 
mounted guide, to show the way and 
take care of the mules, and by four 
native boys on foot, who carried corn 
for the mules in bags, on their backs, 
suspended by a strap passing round 
their foreheads. The boys kept up 
with us the whole way, travelling 
thirty-five miles a-day. 

This day’s journey was most agree- 
able. Our road lay over an extensive 
and elevated plateau, beautifully un- 
dulating and diversified ; prairie land 
covered with fine grass, and shaded 
by evergreen forest-trees, which grew 
in every ravine and on the sides of 
numerous water-courses, rendering 
the whole a perfect park in appear- 
ance. The air was cool and pleasant, 
the road good, and our fellow-travel- 
lers cheerful and talkative; so we 
went along briskly, fording, in our 
course, several wide, clear, gravelly- 
bedded rivers. For miles, the road 
traversed undulating quartz gravel 
ridges, identical in appearance with 
the gold-bearing gravel of California, 
and which was pronounced by all to 
be auriferous. At four ay Men we 
arrivedat a place called Serabia,where 
the company have a station. Here 
are two buildings for the accommo- 
dation of travellers—one a bar and 
dining-room ; the other, the sleeping 
apartment, contained about 100 can- 
vas stretchers, without any covering. 

The next day we began to descend 
gradually from the open table-land we 
traversed yesterday, to the wooded 
plains which stretched far out beneath 
tothe Gulf of Mexico. As we descend- 
ed the climate and vegetation changed 

rceptibly ; at length we reached the 
ow lands, and entered the forest. 
The air was gloomy and oppressive ; 
a drizzling rain fell round us; the 


dies and everything we touched 
felt damp and clammy. The soil of 
the road was deep, tenacious red clay, 
into which the mules sunk almost to 
the knees at every step. Rank grass, 
herbs, and shrubs hedged in our path 
at both sides; while the dense forest 
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of mahogany, through which the road 
was cut, shut out all view. Innume- 
rable vines hung from the tallest 
branches of the trees around us like 
the rigging of a ship ; huge fungi, of 
various colours, covered the fallen 
trees ; while parasites, like immense 
pine-apples, sprung in green luxuri- 
ance from the branches of the living 
ones. The whole place had a church- 
yard rankness, and suggested gloom 

thoughts ; the travellers were all af- 
fected by it; no longer forming parties, 
they ceased conversing ; all laughter 
and jokes seemed hushed by common 
consent ; each one rode alone, weary 
of the road, and anxious to get out of 
it. Even the rivers, of which we 
crossed many—usually so cheerful a 
feature in the landscape—added to its 
gloom; these sluggish waters, thick 
and turbid with the red clay soil 
through which they flowed, seemed al- 
most motionless, while the tall grass 
and weeds that covered their banks 
and bent into the water, reminded us 
of snakes and alligators. Few flowers 
were to be seen, and not a birdnor ani- 
mal—not even a breath of wind dis- 
turbed the leaden stillness of the air, 
Bridges were built across these rivers 
twelve months ago, but they are al- 
ready so rotten from the climate that 
it would be dangerous to venture on 
them, and we had to wade all therivers, 
As we proceeded the road got worse, 
the clay softer and deeper, and our pro- 
gress slower. At every step the mules 
sank to a depth of some three feet 
through the wet clay, rendered tough 
from constant trampling. It required 
all the strength of the mule to draw 
a leg out when prepared for another 
step, while every time he stepped into 
an old hole, made by his precursor, 
he squashed a shower of semi-flui 

mud over his rider or his neighbour, 
And thus, hour after hour, did we 
slowly wend our way through that 
dismal forest, until day had long 
passed, and a dark, wet, dreary night 
added its gloom to that of everything 
around, e arrived at Suchil about 
nine o'clock, wet, tired, and hungry: 
Suchil is the end of the land journey, 
being 118 miles from Ventosa, and is 
situated on the river Coalzaco. The 
company have here their principal 
offices, stores, and workshops, and we 
found many of their engineering staff 
and officials residing at this place, 
In the morning I rose early, to have 
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a view of Suchil by daylight. The day 
was wet and gloomy, as the officials 
informed me had been every day for 
the last six months. 

The houses are of the same charac- 
ter as all the others we met with, 
built upon a small piece of ground, 
where the forest has been cleared for 
a few hundred yards. The whole 
erg a most dismal appearance. 

neath lay the river, the colour of 
coffee ; round it, in every direction, 
the impenetrable forest, into which 

ou could not advance a yard without 
naving the road cut, while the road 
and paths in the bit of cleared ground 
were a mess of slippery clay and mud, 
in which you could not take a step 
without risk of sticking in the mud 
or falling. 

Numbers of unfortunate-looking 
mules, half-dead, after their journey, 
stood with drooping heads and listless 
look in the rain, while their native 
masters, clay all over, shivered in the 
damp morning air. 

The company’s officers, with worn 
and sallow faces, slinged about, as if 
they had nothing to do or think of, 
or that doing and thinking were such 
hopeless things in this miserable 
place that no one expected they 
would do either. 

A flight of timber steps, slippery 
and moss-grown, led down to the 
steamer—a fine boat, with two 
funnels, which lay, with her bow 
stuck into the slimy bank, the only 
bit of cheerful prospect in the whole 
picture, suggesting a quick escape to 
some place where a man could move 
and breathe, and feel that he lived. 

I soon betook myself to the boat ; 
but our luggage not arriving, we did 
not start until two o’clock, when the 
cavalcade of mules appeared, tied in 
a line, the head of aa? the tail of 
the one preceding—a favourite way 
of driving mules with the Indians. 
We were soon under weigh and 
steaming down the river, without 
regret at parting from Suchil. The 
river was deep, but the naviga- 
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tion difficult and tortuous, owing to 
the bars, sudden bends, and nume- 
rous snags. Steep clay banks covered 
with long grass, and overhung by 
a forest of mahogany, palms, vines, 
and other tropical vegetation, alive 
with birds of the parrot species, and 
chattering troops of monkeys bounded 
the river on each side. 

Lower down the forest became less 
dense, and open grassy plains, appa- 
rently subject to floods, extended far 


away, with cattle grazing on them; ; 


here and there wretched-locking In- 
dian villages were to be seen along 
the banks. 

Night came on before we reached 
Manetilon, a wretched-looking Mexi- 
can town, placed on a rising ground 
near the margin of the river. 

Here we got on board “The Qua- 
ker City,” a splendid steamer, which 
was to take us to New Orleans. 

The third morning after leaving 
Manetilon we found ourselves in the 
mouth of the Mississippi. From here 
to New Orleans the river scenery 
seemed to me uninteresting—low 
marshes, bounded in the distance by 
forests of funereal cypress trees, cover- 
ed with long, dark, pendent mosses, 
giving them a most gloomy aspect. 
Close to the river, and scarcely raised 
above its yellow waters, are the 
houses of the planters, with rows of 
small whitewashed houses at either 
side, and the sugar works, with its tall 
chimney, in the centre. Some of the 
houses are large and handsome, with 
balconies and piazzas round them, and 
in front, gardens of orange trees, full 
of fruit ; but they all seemed neglect- 
ed, damp, and out of repair. We 
looked in vain for the sunny south we 
had heard so much of, with its rich 

lantations, and the luxurious dwel- 
ings of its wealthy planters; instead 
we found a sunless sky, a damp un- 
wholesome atmosphere, weather-stain- 
ed houses, surrounded by timber huts, 
with a river of yellow mud before 


and a half-cultivated marshy plain 
behind. 
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My Experiences of Earthquakes. 


MY EXPERIENCES OF EARTHQUAKES. 


DuRinG my long sojourn in the East, 
I on three distinct occasions expe- 
rienced severe shocks of earthquakes 
on land ; and once I was out of sight 
of land sailing away contentedly on 
the bosom of the Indian ocean, and 
about 60 miles from Acheen Head. 
The terrible calamity which lately be- 
fel the town of Erzeroum and its un- 
fortunate inhabitants, prostrating 
every house in the town ; uprooting 
the city walls, and positively anni- 
hilating the place—so that in a few 
years it may be a matter of doubt to 
the future traveller where the exact 
site is situated—this will be fresh in 
the memory of all, and consequently, 
perhaps, my own pigmy experiences 
may not prove uninteresting. 

The first earthquake I ever felt in 
my life was the shock which we ex- 
perienced at sea, and which we after- 
wards ascertained did an immense 
amount of damage all over the West 
coast of Sumatra. It was during the 
middle watch, and all but the watch 
were down below asleep. There had 
been nothing to indicate any great 
convulsion of nature. The night was 
a lovely calm one, and the stars in the 
firmament shone out as brightly as 
they usually do in these latitudes 
between the monsoons. A light 
breeze swelled the sails, and urged the 
good ship pleasantly forward : even 
the atk on deck felt so secure that 
most of them were more than half 
asleep. Suddenly the ship seemed to 
be inne back violently by some 
agency or other. Every timber in her 
creaked and shook ; the chain cables 
rattled as though both anchors had 

one by the run; the sails flapped 

eavily ; cordage, block, &c., creaked 
again, and there arose a dismal howl 
from the Lascars that chilled the very 
heart’s blood. Everybody had simul- 
taneously arrived at the same conclu- 
sion, and that was that we had struck 
on arock, and were foundering. The 
sleepers rushed on deck with terror in 
their faces ; the ora flew to the 

umps and sounded them. “ Thank 
God. > he cried, ‘there is no leak.” 
The chief officer, to his astonishment, 
found the anchors all right and pro- 
perly catted. The second mate had 


a cast of the lead and reported no 
bottom. Meanwhile, the breeze which 
had momentarily ceased as though it 
had been rudely pushed back, now 
blew fresher than before, and we were 
sailing away at a very rapid rate. 
This, then, had been an earthquake, 
flinging its immense power even so 
far out to sea. 

My second shock was rather of a 
ludicrous nature, if anything can be 
said to be ludicrous connected with 
such an awful visitation as an earth- 
quake. I was residing with my two 
brothers at the small out-of-the-way 
village of Alexandretta, the chief 
seaport town of Aleppo, and my bro- 
ther William’s bed-room was conti- 
guous to mine. We had retired to 
rest at our usual hour, remarking that 
there was something in the atmos- 
phere, and intense stillness of the 
night, which caused quite a depression 
of spirits. Notwithstanding all this 
I slept soundly until I was awakened 
by my brother bawling out to me to 
jump into the middle of the room. 
Such a strange request coming at 
such an hour of the night naturally 

roduced a remonstrance. What was 

to jump into the middle of the room 
for, like an acrobat? Was I expected 
to go through the Highland fling ? 
I had quite forgotten my brother’s 
strange theory about the middle of 
the room being the most protected 
part of a falling house, when there 
came one sudden appalling crash—one 
tremendous shock—and I saw my room 
wall rock to-and-fro, and open so 
pi that the small red tiles came 
tumbling through like hail. I was 
electrified, but only for a second or 
so. The next I had jumped through 
the open window and was running 
towards the centre of a large open 
space. Nothing like the glorious ca- 
nopy of Heaven for a roof on such 
terrible occasions. 

Our house, which was the only one 
of solid masonry in the place, was 
also as exceptionally tiled with baked 
tiles, and we had glass windows for 
winter use. The rush of the earth- 
quake was accompanied with a deep 
subterranean grumble, like many 
heavy carts being driven by rapidly. 
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Every closed door and window was 
burst open simultaneously ; every 
pane of glass shattered ; every pic- 
ture thrown off the wall. But the 
noise on the roof! what shall I com- 

re it to? To twenty thousand 

eavy cavalry passing over the tiles 
at full charge? Yes, that is the only 
simile I can draw. The sensation 
that I experienced was one of intense 
sickness. I felt more ill than I ever 
did in the worst gale at sea, and every 
particle of me was as thoroughly 
shaken as by a most powerful elec- 
tric battery. The thing was so in- 
stantaneous that one had hardly time 
to be afraid ; but when intellect re- 
turned and fear came, it came in shape 
of unsubdued, unspeakable, awful 
terror: a terror to think what an 
atom I was in the sight of that Power 
that had just shaken the earth and 
mountains. 

The night continued dark, but the 
intense stillness that had existed the 
moment before vanished instantly. 
The wail of frightened men; the 
screams of women and children ; the 
lowing of cattle; the bleating of 
flocks ; braying of donkeys ; gurgling 
of camels ; cackling of poultry, rose 
in one confusing a upon the 
night, and testified that even the very 
beasts and birds had instinctive dread 
of what had just occurred. Even the 
very sparrows shaken from their 
roosts in the eaves of houses, fluttered 
round the camel-drivers’ fires, and 
dropped to the ground exhausted and 
terrified. But of all sounds the most 
hideously mournful that night, blend- 
ing as it did with others, was the howl 
of scared troops of jackals, and the 
incessant baying of hundreds of vil- 
lage dogs. Ina very few moments 
the place I had sought refuge in was 
crammed with villagers and inhabi- 
tants, Europeans and natives—Turk, 
Jew, Christian, all with terror in their 
faces, prostrated themselves, and _po- 
sitively shricked for mercy from him 
that rides on the whirlwind. There 
was not a breath stirring, yet the sea 
which only a minute before had been 
tranquil as a pond, now broke upon 
the beach in heavy angry surf. The 
sight that presented itself that night 
was one of the most extraordinary 
and impressive that I have ever wit- 
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* Atab and Turk, earthquake. 
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nessed in my life, neither should I 
ever wish to see the like again. No- 
body ventured to return home until 
daylight and the non-recurrence of 
shocks brought back courage and con- 
fidence again. 

It was some years afterwards, and 
at a different season of the year 
though at the same place, that I 
gleaned my third experience of earth- 
quakes. This time it was a lovely 
spring afternoon, and I happened at 
the moment it occurred to te in the 
very act of walking across the open 
space above alluded to, deep in men- 
tal calculation relative to some mer- 
cantile affairs. Suddenly I experi- 
enced a most extraordinary sensation 
of dizziness : the earth appeared, if 
I may so term it, to be running away 
from under my feet; I could dis- 
tinctly see the small sand of which 
the soil is composed sweeping past 
like a drift, yet there was no Just 
raised : it flowed, as it were, a rapid 
stream ; or, perhaps, it was rather 
like the rapid travelling of light when 
the sun suddenly bursts out on a 
cloudy day, such as one often sees on 
hill scenery at autumn time. The 
sensation I experienced was very dif- 
ferent from the former occasion, but 
I attribute this to the fact of being 
on terra firma, and being in the very 
act of walking. I felt no nause 
but as people feel when they stan 
in a receding surf, exactly as if you 
were being carried away with it. 
Fortunately for myself I happened to 
look up in time, for I was passing 
near an old wall and it fell with a 
tremendous crash the moment I had 
fled beyond its reach. Then there 
resounded the fearful cry of “zinzelli’’* 
and frightened people with eyes 
nearly starting out of their sockets, 
tumbled over each other, and reck- 
lessly rushed down steps, or jumped 
through windows seeking the sanctu- 
ary of the open plains, and feeling 
safe under the canopy of Heaven. 

My fourth and last experience was 
again after the interval of years, and 
this time occurred in the height of 
summer, and exactly at 4 p.m. The 
clock was stopped at the moment of 
striking. I was then a guest at- the 
house of the late lamented Mr. B——, 
a retired British Consul-General, who 
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had large estates in the valley of the 
Orontes. This fourth earthquake 
threw down a great many of the vil- 
lage ho but owing to the hour of 
the day and the season, they were all 
fortunately empty. I then again ex- 
perienced the horrible nausea, for I 
was sitting in-doors reading, and as 
the shocks were very severe and re- 
peated at intervals all through the 
night, everybody slept in the open 
air. 

Mr. B—— had had severe prac- 
tical experience of earthquakes, for 
he resided at Antioch at the pe- 
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riod of the terriblé one of 1821, 
when ana and this latter city were 
entirely destroyed. His house was 
on the banks of the river ; his wife 
and children were a-bed ; he had just 
resolved upon following their exam- 
ple, when the great shock came, and 
in a second everybody in the house 
was pitched into the water, the whole 
side having been overthrown, carry- 
ing with it all the floorings and roof. 
Most marvellously, beyond a few 
bruises not a soul was hurt. A very 
exceptional case on that terrible night 
at Antioch. 


COOLEEN. 


AN OLD IRISH AIR, 


SISTER, once more with fairy touch, 
Wake music’s spirit from the strings, 

While o’er the rose the twilight blush 
And the tir’d throstle folds her wings. 


My body lies within this room 
Worn by the strife of busy day— 

But far beyond the deep’ning gloom 
My soul hath fled, far, far away. 


Beyond yon mountain in the clouds, 
Whose white peak faintly flushes still, 
I steal amid the shining crowds 
That slowly float adown the hill. 


What seems to thee a wild blue plain 
Among cloud headlands is a lake, 

On whose clear ripple rests no stain, 
While angel-voices o’er it break. 


Their long robes glist’ning as they pass, 
Oaring on gently with soft flight, 
Cloud-shadows noiseless o’er the 
Are these the children of the light ? 


Sev’n angels coronall’d with gold 
And lilies, lift above each head 
Their white arms, in whose tender fold 
A little sister lieth dead. 


A baby-angel, on whose face 
God’s holy dew is shining yet, 

Who nestles in her resting-place, 
Her lips with tearful kisses wet. 


O’er the blue lake their footsteps sail, 
While myriad echoes haunt the sky, 

Around that tiny form so pale, 
Around that sleeping stirless eye. 
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Just where the fringe of deathless flow’rs 
Is kist by ev'ry dimpl’d wave, 

They lay her in the careless bow’rs 
Of Paradise beyond the grave. 


Yet one boy-angel stoops to kiss 
The silver cross upon her brow. 
In the lap of Eternal Bliss 
The baby is no baby now. 


Higher and higher soar the wings, 
Tomek see their azure eyes ; 
Yet one clear voice upsoaring sings, 

In me its music never dies. 


In silence of the wakeful night, 
Beside the hurry of Life’s stream, 
I listen with a strange delight, 
I wander in a stranger dream. 


I dream that men may cark and moil, 
And yet their labour be in vain ; 

Their knowledge but a mocking toil, 
Which lands them on the shores of pain. 


But that dead baby seeth now 
What our dim eyes aye fail to see : 
The glories of that radiant bow, 
That links Time to Eternity. 


I dream God’s angels stand around, 
To watch the baby’s waking smile ; 

As couchéd on the holy ground, 
Where nought may enter to defile. 


She reads with knowledge, clear and strong, 
The truths from angels’ eyes conceal’, 
And hears upon a flood of song 
Love’s fuller, brighter creed reveal’d. 


Is fondled by the Lord’s redeem’d, 
Is kist, and passed from hand to hand, 
As one upon whose face had gleam’d 
The lovelight of the old homeland. 


And o’er the lake, and through the clouds, 
Gazing they yearn to hear once more 
From out sin’s mist that overshrouds 
The surges of Earth’s troublous shore— 


Once to hear how their lov’d ones fare, 
Once to breathe, “ We are happy here, 

“ Where is no sin or strife or care, 
“Where childlike Love hath lost all fear.” 


’Tis o’er—the music melts away— 
Death’s voices tremble on its tide : 
O! in my soul through life’s brief day 
The wise grief of that song abide. 
Atan Broprick. 
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Nort less than Progress is Retrospec- 
tion a characteristic of our age. We 
are in the seed-time of a fertile future, 
and yet our barns overflow with the 
harvest provided by our ancestors. 
Our powers of reading are so far from 
being exhausted by the prolific liter- 
ature of each new year, that a public 
is found large enough to justify cheap 
editions of the medizeval prose and 
poetry which, deemed obsolete b 
our grandfathers, had been well-nig 
lost in the dustraised by more fashion- 
able authors. But the more rapid 
the progress of our civilization, the 
more must we draw the materials of 
its strength through the rugged crea- 
tions of old times, and if we admit 
the simile of the oak tree developing 
from the acorn to be a true image of 
the world’s growth, it is well for 
us to seek thoughtfully the roots and 
supports of our present life, quicken- 
ing and directing advance by stud 
of the past. Our pulses beat yet with 
the throb of ages gone by, and though 
the scars of former violence check our 
perfect health, on the whole shall we 
not look lovingly back to the worn 
and gnarled stem from whence sprin 
our glories of graceful flower and aed 
fruit ? 

The literary pundits of the last 
century felt little of this sympathy. 
Yet can we wonder? It was a scep- 
tical age, and the general idolatry of 
form but concealed the general dis- 
regard of spiritual teaching. The vo- 
taries of the new religion of Taste 
fell down before their self-invented 
divinities, and not only in morals, but 
in literature, false ideals filled the 
shrinesof Truth. Society was infest- 
ed by sottish credulities ; patriotism 
was replaced by equality; honour 
by fraternity ; Constitution-mongers 
usurped the seats of government. 
The Church was regarded as a sca- 
venging machine ; the Cross melted 
into a “line of beauty.” Meantime 
chivalry was of course pronounced 
barbarous, Laura Matilda scoffed at 
the “well of English undefiled,” and 
pre-Hanoverian literature was unread 
except by professional antiquaries. 
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Probably the Christian world has 
seen no greater contrast than between 
what is called the Norman era and 
the eighteenth century; the distin- 
guishing mark of the one being con- 
fusion—of the other, in spite of its 
licence and outrage, that strong indi- 
viduality or heroism which prevents 
confusion even in the roughest social 
agitation. In asceptical era, egotism 
—another word for faithlessness— 
possesses each man who conceives he 
can be his own oracle. But egotism 
is the reverse of heroism, as faithless- 
ness is of independence. Of the 
thousand schemers among those clever 

eople our grandfathers, which man 
Soom what he really wanted? but of 
the six million soldiers of the cross, 
or the most erratic knights, lawless 
barons, or arrogant Popes, who did 
not cherish some purpose, however 
vaguely he appreciated the means to 
hisend? Therefore, among a crowd of 
lesser beacons, Godfrey and St. Louis, 
the hermit Peter, even the schoolmen 
Abelard and Bernard, shine across 
the intervening centuries, with the 
distinguishable forms of noble men. 
How would Grand Monarquism or the 
shrivelled cynicism of Voltaire, En- 
cyclopedic chaos, or Hanoverian 
government, appear to them, reversing 
the position ? 

It is significant that our most 
popular writers, standing in the front 
of our advance, turn eagerly to the 
8 engenn of European literature. 

he latest work of our chief poet 


clothes the rugged creations of crusade 
romance with the beauty of his most 
finished art. The antique figures of 
Lancelot and Arthur wander through 


our English landscape. Guinevere, 
apparelled in “the freshest manner,’ 
rides by her lover over sheets of 
modern “hyacinth, that seem the 
heaven’s upbreaking through the 
earth ;” or, with ie assionful 

nitence, receives her husband’s re- 
uke in verse that combines the 
simplicity of primal art and the 
polish of latest culture. The wisdom 
of Merlin speaks again in new utter- 
ance of the nineteenth century, and 
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the “Lady of Shalott” re-appears in 
“Elaine the fair, Elaine the loveable,” 
more beautiful than she was at first 
mirrored by Mr. Tennyson’s imagina- 
tion, in proportion as he has copied 
faithfully the pathos of her medieval 
trouvére. 

We of the new light are apt to 
think of the Anglo-Norman age as en- 
tirely unspiritual : we give to it credit 
at the most for strength brutally em- 
ployed, and a religion that is feti- 
chism compared with our idea of 
worship ; yet, again, Mr. Tennyson’s 
earlier poem of Sir Galahad is but as 
a porch of the temple to which we 
are introduced in the Quest of the 


ngréel, 

Even Mr. Arnold finds attraction 
in the om of Tristfam and Isault 
that can draw him from classical 
models. He copies almost word for 
word from the romance of Merlin his 
tale of that cunning man’s enchant- 
ment by fay Vivien’s use of the wiz- 
ard’s own spell, “ung jour quilz s’en 
alloyent deduysant main a main par la 
forest de Broceliande.” But we need 
not multiply instances of the positive 
use made by our poets of the incidents 
found in Anglo-Norman romance. 
Its general influence on the spirit of 
our prose “makers” is the strongest 
proof of public sympathy with chival- 
ric ideas. 


For instance, Mr, Kingsley adopts 
knightly strength as the pet virtue of 
his heroes,and Lancelot du Lac, Tris- 
tram, or Morolt (though not now “of 
Ireland”), flourish anew in his novels. 
Shooting-coats and wide-awakes re- 
place helmet and jesseraunt, but his 
Amyas Leighs, and Tom Thurnalls, 
surely belong to the round table of 
modern romance. They have devoir 
for their battle-cry, and are ready for 
conflict with that “ questing beast” 
the cholera, or to destroy the “evil 
eustome of the felon” Jesuits. Can 
we not use for Mr. Kingsley himself, 
as he stands revealed to us in the 
pages of Fraser, the description writ- 
ten of Sir Tristram, that “of him we 
have the termes of hunting,” that he 
tells us “which were beasts of chase, 
and which were vermines and all 
blasts of all manner of games.” 

Again, the hero of the “Heir of 
Redelyffe” is avowedly drawn from 
Sir Galahad with a dash of Fonqué’s 
“Sintram,” and a Teutonic touch in 
Sir Guy’s “swinden Blicken” that 
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harmonizes well with the Norman 
colouring of the whole portrait. Our 
favourite Christmas book for 1858 is 
no more than a relation of ancient 
battle and modern jousting in White- 
horse Vale. Even our most grave 
and reverend historians enthrone and 
honour heroes with a deference not 
surpassed by the chroniclers of Ar- 
thur and Charlemagne. Lord Macau- 
lay, Mr. Froude, and Mr. Carlyle in 
their separate ateliers, draw Rubens 
or Holbein portraits of great men, and, 
forsaking the worship of circumstance, 
record a characteristic trait as a truth 
of deeper import than the most 
polished generalization on the march 
of events, or the progress of our 
species. 

In truth, the world of action, which 
after all supplies the materials where- 
with we build our literature, re-ani- 
mates our faith in the possibility of 
deeds deemed mythie by the philoso- 
phers of the last century. Nelson’s 
signal at Trafalgar, the wreck of the 
Birkenhead, the tragic Quixotism of 
Balaklava, the defence of Lucknow, 
are specimens of modern derring do 
worthy the song of Taillefer or the ears 
of St. Louis. The tales that lately 
crowded on us from India restore our 
belief in the moral power of men who 
have a cause. Trial by ordeal of 
combat has been re-instituted between 
Paynim and Christian before the 
great judgment-seat of the Hast, and 
‘Dieu et mon droit” is no longer a 
satire on the scutcheon of England. 

Theseand yet more recentevents se- 

rate us from the later centuries of 

uropean life with a daily widening in- 
terval; from itspoetsof corruption, its 
pommeing generals, and admirals, who 

ad to be shot pour encourager les 
autres; from its vulgar monarchs and 
venal statesmen, its drunken Church 
andatheist literature. We bridge over 
its dark tide, and seek in a her 
past for records of the childheod of 
our race ; and notwithstanding diffi- 
culties of language, we turn from the 
“Essay on Man” to a more Christian 
heathendom, and the true poetry of 
noble action, The rough greeting of 
the Eddas, or the “ Niebelungen 
Song,” is better to us than the polite 
smoothness of our dilettante fathers. 
And thus it comes to that Mr. 
Smith publishes an edition of the 
“Mort D’Arthur,” in neat volumes, 
suited te the purse as well as to the 
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eurjosity of the million, volumes that 
are but a fraction of the crowd of 
medizeval works re-issued lately. 

Why is all this ? 

Without subscribing to the pure 
faith of hero-worshippers, we cannot 
but admit that oursocietyhas been vivi- 
fied by a strong man, and by the great 
men who were necessarily evoked to 
regulate his action on the world. 
Thongh believers in early Quarterlies 
may scoff at the idea of Napoleonic 
influence, they will not deny that the 
peculiar chivalry of the great Duke 
and his captains was called forth by 
the modern Cesar. The renewed 
spirituality of cis-montane Catholi- 
cism, the burst of romanesque poetry 
and transcendental thought, dates 
from the unwitting restorer of Pilgri- 
mage, For historic change is ever the 
work of men not of centuries. Alaric 
and Attila stand between the living 
present and the dead past. Europe is 
the child of Charlemagne. The world 
still vibrates with the touch of Napo- 
leon, and future ages will discern more 
clearly than we can, how, by his 
marches, were loosed the boundaries 


of nations, the chains of race, the 
bondsofmen. They will draw a more 
definite line than is possible by us 
between the dim obscure of encyclo- 
peedism and the agitation from which 
order was again evolved. Some Pal- 

ave or Thierry will show how his 


estruction of social limitations 
strengthened the ties of man to man. 
How he renewed the belief that life 
is a journey of forced marches by re- 
moval of its impedimenté. How he 
yalued men more than systems—a 
beau sabreur above an ideologue. 
Under his government dukes were 
ence more leaders, and again Was seen 
in the world a Round table, at which 
each guest ranked by hisachievements. 
The influence of Napoleon’s revo- 
Jutions is already traceable through 
the mists of party and nationality, 
on our ductile civilization ; but that of 
his great predecessor, Charlemagne, 
though probably far more important, 
was of slower growth in the less fayour- 
able atmosphere of the dark ages. In 
f a century from the coronation 
of Bonaparte a literature of chivalry 
has been developed; but three hun- 
dred years elapsed from the death of 
Charlemagne before the rise of histo- 
rical romance gave form to the spirit 
of his institutions, Yet, notwith- 
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standing the silence of those years, 
ali we know assures us that from the 
Carlovingian era dates the first idea 
of knighthood—the adjustment of a 
balance, wherein valour, fidelity, and 
justice, outweighed the savage excel- 
ences of brute force and unbridled 
will. In the tradition of the Donze 
Peers we have the first picture of a 
representative government, a council 
of the best. Alenin and Clement of 
Ireland, planted in the schools of 
Paris the learning for which they 
were afterwards so famed ; the feats 
of Roland and Oliver were sung at 
Hastings, as worthy examples even to 
the proud warriors of an alien race. 
In the legend of Charlemagne’s death, 
the truth that a good cause can sanc- 
tify defeat, and poetize disaster, was 
ut in chivalrous form. The tale of 
ncesvalles spiritualized war, and 
to fail in a crusade, became hence- 
forth nobler than to succeed in a 
brigandage. Godfrey de Bouillon, ha- 
rassed by Killidge Arslan ; St. Louis, a 
prisoner in Africa, were illustrations 
of paladinism—the faith in a cause 
which turns defeat to victory, 

And paladinism has never been 
more nobly manifested than within 
the last years of English life, We 
return to the ancient legends, for the 
deeds which they relate seem no 
longer impossible and lying fables. 
Colonel Inglis at Lucknow, Mr, Staf- 
ford in the infected transports and 
terrible hospitals of Scutari, are re- 

resentatives of the knight errantry, 
ostered by the extremes of modern life 
and perhaps first roused into practical 
revival by the personality of Napoleon. 
The heroic fires, latent in the sons of 
God, may be kindled by a spark from a 
volcano as by aray of the sun, Let 
us be thankful that our age is warm- 
ed by their glow—that men are once 
more soldiers of the Cross—that reli- 
gion is a motive power. The warrior 
saint Havelock Achts his good fight 
against the Eastern miscreants. Flo- 
rence Nightingale inaugurates a new 
order of charitable women. West- 
minster Abbey ig once more the 
church of the poor, On a day of hu- 
mniliation the Zimes fills its columns 
with sermons, while the yoice of the 
English nation rises in supplication 
as intense as that offered by the cru- 
sading host before the walls of Jery- 
salem. Everywhere is the same re- 
viving faith manifested. The World’s 
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Fair of 1851 is redeemed from vanity 
by prayer and praise—the temporary 
bond between old and new worlds is 
consecrated by the angelic message, 
Gloria in excelsis Deo. The heroic 
element has been kindled, and we 
open our hearts to the tales of the 
orman past, and find in them sym- 
pathy with the feeling which animates 
our modern literature. Mr. Carlyle 
ives us a Heldenbuch, and sings as 
mans in wild, warlike cadence, such 
as Taillefer might have used when he 
tossed his lance in air, before the hosts 
at Hastings, so that 
* Lun dit a l’altre Ki co veit, 
Ke co estait enchantement.” 
But it is time to examine the book 
which prompts these thoughts, with 
an interest, we will hope, quickened 
by the foregoing remarks on the 
causes of its reappearance among us. 
We have probably received the 
opular history of King Arthur and 
Fie round table from Walter Cale- 
nius, archdeacon of Oxford, who, 
in the twelfth century, made, as is 
once more the fashion, a tour in Brit- 
tany. He brought from thence to 


England a collection of legends and 


Armorican traditions which he com- 
mitted to the care of the British 
chronicler, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
who, with more or less sincerity, in- 
corporated them as a true history of 
the British race. We need not ex- 
amine too harshly into his conscien- 
tiousness, owing him as we do the 
fables that were afterwards so well 
employed by Shakespeare and Spen- 
ser. The discredit which attached to 
his account of our national hero for 
long destroyed faith in the existence 
of an Arthur; but historians seem 
disposed to admit his place in history 
as lacs of the Silures ; and the de- 
feat of the Saxon Cerdic at Mount 
Badon, in the sixth century, has been 
ascribed to his arms. Heroism and 
even genius must have conducted the 
defence of Britain during her long 
struggle against the Northern races, 
and we need not be surprised to find 
that the process of deification goes 
on in barbarous as in civilized com- 
munities ; but a further mystification 
seems to have been occasioned by the 
confusion of the historical hero with 
a pen of Welsh mythology— 
the symbolic Arthur whose harp yet 
shines on the Cymri in the constella- 
lation Lyra, and traditions of whom 
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are so largely scattered through the 
Scotch lowlands, as well as in the west 
of England. However the doubtful 
place held in history by the Prince 
of Silures need not be discussed in 
reference to the Arthur of Anglo-Nor- 
man romarice. The cycle of round- 
table fiction but adopts his name, and 
the dim tradition of his story, as a 
skeleton to be clothed in the flesh 
and blood of knightly life, wearing 
the raiment of the Plantagenet court, 
and adorned by the ideal graces of 
chivalry. The budding of fiction 
in England was, it is true, coloured 
by the British legends made popular 
by Geoffrey, but its growth was Nor- 
man ; and if the celebrated litterateur, 
Walter Mapes, and his fellow roman- 
cers, took for their ground-plan the 
fables of Armorica, the superstructure 
of their works was according to the 
newest rules of chivalry. 

From the earliest novels of Europe 
our “History of King Arthur” is 
compiled. The chief part in its inci- 
dentsisassigned to Walter Mapes, who 
was attached to Henry the Second’s 
court. The “Tale of Lancelot,” the 
“Quest du Sangréel,” and the “Mort 
Artus,” are ascribed to him, while his 
contemporary, Robert de Borron, is 
supposed to have written the “ Ro- 
man du Sangréel,” and the “History 
of Merlin.” “The Adventures of Sir 
Tristram’ —a popular development of 
this cycle of fiction—were added by 
Helie de Borron, and Lucas de Gast, 
who, probably, wrote as late as the 
reign of the third Henry. 

So much has been said of the prob- 
able causes for the sudden blossom- 
ing of literature in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, that we need only 
here recall the fact of the early ener 
of the langue d’eil, which seems, in 
these romances, to have dispensed 
with the usual condition in language 
of a metrical youth. If not at once 
as prolific as the dialect of the Pro- 
vengal troubadours, it has long out- 
spread its more precocious sister. 
Words forged to fit a Roman de Rou 
might well leave traces in European 
life deep as did the arrow heads of 
Hastings, and phrases polished in the 
arréts d’ amour of Norman love-courts 
are still the choicest vehicles for re- 
fined thought. It is an added jewel 
in the crown of England that from 
her flowed the language which has 
gained largest possession of Christen- 
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dom, and still stems successfully the 
tide of German speech. 

We do not deny that the sword- 
points of the crusaders contributed to 
the universal circulation of these ro- 
mances in eastern as in western Eu- 
repe, but we claim for the tales them- 
selves an interest even beyond that 
which must gather round the first ef- 
forts of an art that tells us, however 
rudely, the thoughts and aspirations 
of our national youth. Though they 
were quickly overgrown with gro- 
tesque fancies from the countries of 
magic and diablerie, Arabia and 
Africa, the purpose and meaning in 
them insured their vitality in the 
memory of all who ventured through 
their verbiage to their inner sense. 
If we remove the few clumsy contriv- 
ances of spells, giants, and enchant- 
ments, from these stories, they remain 
to us a very perfect monument of 
chivalry, as it was, in the tale of 
“Lancelot and Guinevere,” but of 
its highest ideal, in the portraiture of 
Sir Galahad. 

It is difficult to account for much 
in these volumes, too evidently un- 
harmonious with this higher stand- 


ard to have been the pure creations 
of those who could so well por- 
tray the perfection of knighthood, 
unless we accept the probability that 
under fictitious names real personages 


were drawn. The choice of the Bri- 
tish champion as the centre figure 
most likely but veiled the flattery ad- 
dressed to the reigning king ; and be- 
sides this convenient adaptation of 
Geoffrey's marvellous tales to the 
oes pow of the moment, we know 

ow eagerly the invading race turned 
to British tradition of Saxon cruelties 
as an excuse for their oppression of 
that hated race. The stories of Cel- 
tic conquest and the traces of civili- 
zation bequeathed to the Britons by 
their Roman teachers, suited the tem- 
per of a people that were fast achiev- 
ing both ; and both by treaty and in- 
termarriage the Norman nobles show- 
ed their appreciation of the hardy 
race that had for so many centuries 
resisted the tide of Teutonic immigra- 
tion. We know that Henry II. found 
it convenient to cultivate the friend- 
ship of a nation, that both in Brit- 
tany and Wales might prove a dan- 

erous neighbour ; it is likely that 
1e encouraged at his court the re- 
nown of their traditional champion ; 
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while Arthur’s name was given to 
his grandson, the boy with whom 
Shakespeare has made us so well ac- 
quainted. 

A direction was thus given to the 
imagination of the gestours at Henry’s 
court, whose romances rapidly cireu- 
lated wherever a Norman knight and 
his attendant jongleur were found, 
pes a new pleasure for the bar- 
arian, and forming for the better 
civilized the maxims of chivalry into 
a code of honour more binding than 
any law enforced by the government 
of the day. By these fictions were 
peenenes to the crusading mil- 
ions—to the lawless baron in his 
impregnable castle as to the fierce 
leader of free companies—the pre- 
cepts framed at the assises de Jeru- 
salem and promulgated by the royal 
Galahad, St. Louis. As exemplars of 
their practice King Arthur and his 
knights gained a celebrity which even 
obscured the fame of Charlemagne 
and his paladins. The loves of Lance- 
lot and Guinevere became more popu- 
lar in Southern Europe than the pu- 
rity of Galahad ; and it is strange to 
find that Dante chooses a British 
love-tale as the subtlest poison for 
Francesca da Rimini’s ear, and signifi- 
cant of the power of these earliest 
romances on the hearts and actions of 
all Christendom. 

In short, it is difficult to over-esti- 
mate the influence traceable to them 
on the youth of Europe ; and to those 
who value the fresh conceptions, the 
simple pathos, the unconscious power 
of a world’s first utterances, as com- 
pared with the rounded beauty of its 
complete eloquence, we commend 
heartily even this dry compilation 
from the cycle of round-table fiction 
now published by Mr. Russell Smith. 

To Sir Thomas Malory, a knight and 
amateur antiquary of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, we owe the popular shape to 
which the old romances have been cut 
down. Intheprefacetohis “Hystorye 
of Kynge Arthure” Caxton gives us 
an account of its parentage and birth 
under the patronage of the new art 
of printing. Being asked by “many 
noble and dyvers qentyinen ry ae 
“make and emprynte a book of the 
noble hystoryes of Kynge Arthur,” 
he adopted the version “whych Syr 
Thomas Malorye dyd take out of 
certeyn bookes of Frensshe,” and in 
1485 these old-world fabled truths or 
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truthful fables were ushered into the 
néw age that was to be illumined by 
a brighter, if not a steadier, light than 
the past had known. We can im- 
agine how those who survived of the 
noble families decimated by the Civil 
Wars of the Roses desired to see per- 
petuated by the magic of type the 
customs of their ancestors. The 
French press teemed with copies of 
the old romances during the first 
years of its existence, and Caxton 
evidently found ready for his purpose 
the English condensation which he 
used in his edition of the voluminous 
tales connected with the round table. 
Throughout Europe there was an 
Indian summer for the forms, if not 
the spirit of chivalry, before the 
Rabelaisian winter that even Colum- 
bus, in whom knight-errantry was 
fulfilled, could not enlighten ; before 
the scepticism of Montaigne who 
tutned, he tells us, from the foolish 
tales of Amadis to the interests of 
egotism ; before the spring which fol- 
lowed of enterprise and discovery, 
when Spaniard and Briton jousted & 
Poutrance in the lists of Eldorado, 
ahd the world was new clothed from 
the seeming death of the past. 
Several editions of Malory’s com- 
pilation were published during the 
sixteenth century, but the last of the 
black-letter “Hystoryes” appeared 
in 1634. We may imagine it to have 
béeti a sort of protest against the fa- 
shionable exaltation of Cervantes’ 
great work which just then loosed the 
ridicule of the world on Quixotism, and 
gained for the sensualism of Sancho 
ati Applause its narrator had scarcely 
intended. There were fast growing 
tendencies in English society, singu- 
latly opposite to the traditionary 
knightly manners. To the reader of 
1634-1690, the loyalty, yet freedom 
of Arthur’s champions must have 
appeared as remote from the revolu- 
thoaky spirit of Puritanism as from 
the adulation of the Stuart courtiers. 
Yet we are wrong, for surely in the time 
of the Restoration, the gaudy cavaliers 
who figured on the Mall were farther 
removed from the heroes of the round 
table than the lowest born of the 
Tronsides. The satire of Hudibras 
was more destructive to the spirit of 
chivalry than the wildest fanaticism ; 
and Cromwell might surely have bet- 
ter claimed a ~ in Arthur’s fel- 
lowship of noble knights than Zimri, 
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or Ahitophel, or the handsome Ab- 
salom of Charles’s court. 

In truth, chivalrous faith, and cotir- 
teous justice, and loyal devotion ceased 
to be public virtues in the land, until 
the great Revolution scared men from 
a torpor that Pope’s lyre had but in- 
creased—that the drowsy drone of 
State Church preachings had well -nigh 
made mortal to the honour of England. 
But at last the Laputa philosophies 
and the Yahoo princedoms wereswept 
away in the surge of self-asserting 
human suffering. There was no more 
leisure to twist the sand-ropes of un- 
belief. The value of men was ascer- 
tained when war replaced tactics, and 
governors had become necessary in the 
failure of corruption. Heroes were 
raised from the dust of time in which 
dynasties were buried. Necessarily, 
poets and romancers had once more 
an office as trouvéres of the noble in- 
cidents scattered thickly in the history 
of the new nations. Side by side 
with gazettes of battles appeared Wal- 
ter Scott’srevival of chivalric legends ; 
and the year after Waterloo two edi- 
tions of the long-forgotten “ Mort 
D’ Arthur” were called for by a pub- 
lic no longer sceptical of heroes. 
Within twelve months Southey’s folio 
followed, which for a time satisfied 
the general desire for news of thé men 
whose effigies bear witness in our land 
of the living foundation on which our 
modern Church rests. 

And yet, though we have said thus 
much in honour of round-table ro- 
mance, we warn our readers that in 
Malory’s condensation of it there is 
much to discourage a beginner in an- 
tique literature. He has drawn at will 
from “the Frenssche bookes,” and 
there is not the clearness of dates and 
parts in his plot that is expected by 
those who read modern novels of 
orthodoxconstruction. Malory’s plah 
is still further confused by the editor 
of 1634, from whose work Mr. Wright 
has taken his present copy. The 
omission of Caxton’s division of the 
work into books taxes largely our 
critical intelligence to separate the 
minor events from the main narra- 
tive, and draw the necessary lines 
between the Iseults and Eleynes who 
are the heroines of the several 
Romans that contributed to Malory’s 
book. We would endeavour to make 
order in the chaos of incidents did our 
limits admit of their analysis, but we 
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must ¢onfine ourselves to a sketch of 
the chief purpose that connects them, 
and pass over episodes which inter- 
rupt the action of the principal per- 


sonages. 

The first volume opens abruptly 
with the birth of Arthur, and nothing 
is told us of his father Uther Pen- 
dragon’s reign as related by Geoffrey, 
though the vicissitudes of his life, and 
the strange portents which marked 
its events, might well have served as 
a prologue to his son’s marvellous 
history. There is little said of Ar- 
thur’s mother, Igrayne, the fresh- 
made widow of a Du e of Cornwall, 
except that she is wise and virtuous, 
though deceived by Uther. She was 
fot @ time left ignorant of her son’s 
parentage, while he, the Christian 

ereules, was committed to the care 
of @ faithful and discreet knight, by 
Merlin’s advice. The great enchanter 
himself is suddenly and slightly intro- 
duced to us merely in the character 
ef Uther’s comnalien, and the pro- 
tector of Arthur’s youth. 

The characteristics of this repre- 
sentative of worldly wisdom are made 
notable in their symbolism when we 
are told that in the legends of the 
day he is described as the son of the 
fiend, born black, but possessed of in- 
telligence that soon gives him power 
over all who are at first disgusted by 
his origin. He is shown to us as the 
fruit of union between human weak- 
ness and the subtilty of the devil. 
Wiser than all men, yet “assotted” 
when his hour comes, he knows the 
evil from the good with perfect know- 
ledge. He provides with infinite sa- 
gacity for his ward Arthur’s marriage, 
and for the government of his realm. 
He institutes the Round table fellow- 
ship, or image of the world’s com- 
pleted council of the best. He fore- 
seés and prepares for every exigency 
with supernatural eee ; yet, in 
all he attempts with present success, 
the fiend’s son finally fails. The best 
plans organized by his craft, wretch- 
edly break down with ruin to all con- 
eerned, and he himself is at last en- 
trapped in his own enchantment, and 
bound in his own net until the End. 

But, meantime, the education of the 
child Arthur is committed to him; and 
while the boy is trained to the life of 
a subordinate squire in his foster- 
father’s home, he is kept ignorant of 
his pretentions to the sceptre of Uther. 
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In due time Merlin dontrives that he 
shall attain his right position ; » 
imposes a test on the many competi- 
tors for the vacant throne, which his 
ward can alone fulfil Arthur draws 
forth the magic sword of empire that 
none other can wield, with unconscious 
ower, and Merlin proclaims him the 
ing of England. But there were 
many to dispute his title ; his half- 
sisters, Morgause, Morgan la fay, and 
Eleyne, with their husbands, the 
Kings of Orkney, Garlot and Gore, 
leave his court at Caerleon in anger 
and disdain, and many a battle rolled 
across the plains of England before 
the young prince assured his sove- 
reignty. 
e had Merlin on his side, how- 
ever, and good counsel secured the 
victories won by his prowess ; by the 
énchanter’s advice the Kings 
and Bors of outre mer were summoned 
to his aid, a final battle was fought 
(in which were done marvellous deeds 
wee three confederate princes), and 
calibur proved itself worthy of its 
name, which an old legend tells us 
means 


“ Kerve steel and yren and al thing.” 


No sooner were his rebel relations 
dispersed than Ryence, of North 
Wales, sent fierce defiance and a de- 
mand for Arthur’s beard, “to purfile 
his mantle withal ;” but Arthur made 
short work of him, and delivered from 
his attack Leo de Graunce, the King 
of Camelyard. The far-famed Gui- 
nevere was his daughter, at the shrine 
of whose perfect beauty the young 
conqueror could not but worship, nor 
did she disdain Arthur, the “star of 
tournament,” now fresh in the grace 
of victory. But their marriage was 
not yet tobe ; and even now, inthefirst 
flush of his successes, the small cloud 
appeared thatshould shadow Arthur’s 
life and darken his end. Not all 
Merlin’s craft could save him, though 
his prescience foretold the retribution 
that should visit sin. 

In manner of a messenger from Lot 
of Orkney her husband, came to Ar- 
thur’s court, Morgause, his half- 
sister. Arthur was ignorant of his 
pesetings, and he proffered love to 

er—for she was “ ing fair.” She 
accepted it ; and Modred—at once 
the king’s son and nephew—was born; 
Modred, the instrument of the in- 
finite ruin that lay piled in such thun- 
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derous shadows beyond the sunshine 
of the young king’sprime. The first in- 
dication of his future Arthur receives 
through a dream, in which his trou- 
bled end was prefigured. Merlin in- 
terprets its meaning to him; and, 
with a cynicism of prophecy, strange 
in the simple language of the romance, 
informs him of his fate and foretells 
his own. 

The king’s mother, Igrayne, con- 
firms Merlin’s account of her son’s 
relationship with Morgause—but too 
late; Arthur's weak and cruel effort 
to avert the meed of his sin by a 
massacre of innocents is of no avail, 
and Mordred escapes to be his father’s 
curse. 

In all the episodes that follow— 
when Arthur’s glory rises to its 
highest pitch, by his invasion of Italy 
—through the brilliant splendour of 
his wedding feast—in all his high 
festivals of Pentecost and Whitsun- 
tide, when from far and near the chi- 
valry of the world came to honour 
him—the handwriting on the wall is 
seen throwing on all the spectral glare 
of retribution. By its light the vague 
chaos of character and incident that 
gathered round Arthur’s court as- 
sumes the form of an epic poem, 
preaching of the great vengeance due 
to great crime, and making of his his- 
tory a moral lesson that must strike 
every heart. 

No courtly desire to exalt Henry 
or Richard could set aside this main 
lesson of Arthur's history, as given in 
Geoffrey's Chronicle, however the 
writers of the Anglo-Norman courts 
might wish to draw the minor details 
of his ideal character, in keeping with 
the customs and ambitions of the 
Plantagenet kings. We do not now 
know if tradition or merely poetic 
feeling supplied first the tale of the 
British hero’s rise and fall ; but whe- 
ther or not it forms a noble framework 
for the fabric of knightly adventure 
engrafted on it. 

he punishment that dogs Arthur 
is great in outline as Chriemhilde’s 
revenge in the Nibelungen Lied—-too 
vast to have had its birth in the ima- 
gination of one man ; it is probably 
a shadow thrown by some national 
tradition of a great disaster. But the 
king’s character as drawn in these 
voluines does not fill up the ideal of 
the Welch hero; and, as we before 
remarked, the lineaments of Henry 
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and Richard appear somewhat incon- 
gruously under the white plumes of 
the fabled Arthur. We are disap- 
pointed to find, instead of the Chris- 
tian Hercules and the coming saviour 
of his race, the features of a wily 
statesman, who thrives by craft ra- 
ther than by faith—the pupil of 
Merlin and the unworthy son of the 
Church, who is incapable to receive 
her higher graces—the weak husband 
of an intriguing wife—the unhappy 
father of a rebellious son. It is im- 
possible not to see in these charac- 
teristics a portrait of Henry IL., the 

arent of Geoffrey—the husband of 

leanor—the adversary of Thomas 
& Becket. Without this explanation 
of the inconsistencies of Arthur’s life, 
we could not understand why authors 
capable of imagininga Galahad should 
have left so many stains on the robe 
of their chief hero. It would prob- 
ably have been impolitic to have ex- 
alted too highly the standard of a 
reigning monarch’s life; and the fate 
of Luce de la Barre, who, for his satires 
on Henry Beauclerc’s court, had his 
eyes put out, of course kept Walter 
Mapes and his fellows within due 
limits of praise or censure. Their 
wish to please Queen Eleanor and 
her successors most likely produced 
the gaillard sketches of Guinevere 
and Isault of Ireland—heroines better 
suited to preside in the popular courts 
of Love than the less prominent maid- 
ens of Astolat or of Carbonecke, who 
yet witness well how tenderly and 
nobly the old romancers could draw 
a fair and perfect woman. How- 
ever with all their carefulness to 
avoid offence, the historians of the 
Round table followed tradition, and 
obeyed the dictates of moral truth in 
describing the ruin that followed the 
ill-doing of their heroes and heroines. 
The terrible groundswell of just judg- 
ment sounds grimly even through the 
love-makings and triumphs of Ar- 
thur’s and Guinevere’s youth. We 
may note well in the writings of these 
first novelists that there are crimes 
enough on their canvas ; but the worse 
vice of painting them as virtues had 
not then infected writers of fiction. 
Chivalry had but recently laid its axe 
at the root of outrage, and the Chris- 
tian code was new in the north ; yet 
in spite of courtly deference, in the 
face of too general licence, we find in 
these romances of Arthur that no 
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erime goes unpunished. For all his 
courtesy, his high-bred courage and 
deeds of arms, Tristram of Lyoness 
dies miserably, stabbed in the back 
by his most despised enemy ; Lamo- 
racke de Galis is murdered by the 
sons of his. unlawful love; Gawain, 
in his implacable pride, is denied the 
benefits of faith ; Lancelot even—— 
but we must not forestal the main in- 
cidents of the romance. 

We have not space to give adetailed 
account of the episodes which, though 
coherently interwoven with the whole 
design, and tuned to the same har- 
mony of moral purpose, do not con- 
cern the chief persons of the story. 
Of Balin and Balan, Arthur’s wars in 
France, the adventures of Gareth 
under the nickname of Beaumains, 
the loves of Tristram and la beale 
Isoud, we will not speak, but turn at 
once from the wedding of Guenevere, 
and the institution of the Round-table 
fellowship which followed, to the 

oint where Arthur's fate first visibly 

arkens in the wrath of God. 

Having raised him to the highest 
pinnacle of worldly glory, Merlin is 
gone from his court; he has been 
taken captive by fay Viviane, the 
lady of the lake. We do not accept 
Mr. Tennyson’s portrait of her ; we 
rather love to think that she, per- 
haps, symbolizes the natural religion 
which at once strengthens revelation 
to the believing, yet ensnares those to 
their perdition who are “assotted” 
on her, and adore the creation rather 
than the Creator. While Vivien 
imprisons Merlin by his own spell, 
that shall have power until the great 
day when craft shall render an account 
of its deeds, she nourishes in her 
retreat Lancelot,surnamed du Lac, the 
noble image of the perfect man. He 
goes forth to the world arrayed in 
every virtue but those peculiar to the 
Christian ; he wins the highest place 
in Arthur’s council ; he becomes the 
star that governs Guinevere’s stormy 
passions ; honour, courtesy, truth, and 
ustice illumine his actions ; he has 
voor and grace such as no other 


knight possessed ; his dexterity and 
strength are only equalled by his 
generosity and mercy ; he even prac- 
tises the virtue of self-denial ; he 
seeks with all the energy of his cha- 


racter for the unknown God ; he wins 
the love of many, yet is constant to 
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his one love of many years through 
all. Sir Lancelot has splendid vir- 
tues, yet lacks he one thing—the 
humility which would sacrifice the 
world’s praise for the love of Christ— 
the purity of thought which, when 
there is need, can tear a man’s best 
and dearest from his heart when they 
offend the Spirit that should dwell 
there. 

Yet he is for long the best prop 
and chief ornament of Arthur’s court, 
and the robes of the good knight do 
not show the stains which so mar his 
wedding garment when he is bidden 
to the feast of the Sangréel. Forhim, 
as for nearly all the Round-table fel- 
lowship, the mystic benefits of the 
True Blood are a stumbling-block. 
As its herald, Lancelot’s son, Sir 
Galahad, appears for the first time at 
the Court of Camelot,and in the fulness 
of Arthur’s splendour, the mystery is 
announced which shall at once bring 
spiritual good and physical evil to 
the realm. In the era of the first 
crusades there was throughout Chris- 
tendom a strong expectation of the 
immediate advent of our Lord, and 
Galahad, the sinless knight, seems to 
us an impersonation of the expected 
Saviour, who, by his coming, should, 
as theson of Lancelot does, disperse the 
world's fair fellowship, while he alone 
is worthy to occupy the highest place 
at the Round table—the “siege peril- 
ous” of mortal life. The accountof his 
arrival at Arthur’s court strengthens 
our belief. He is unknown and 
humble in his coming ; he is intro- 
duced by an ancient prophet who, at 
the same time, foretels the Gospel of 
the Sangréel ; he is clothed in red, the 
colour of love, yet by his first act he 
draws the sword that shall divide the 
kingdom. 

Seated next to Arthur, on a pinnacle 
of earthly glory, the holy youth looks 
on at the high festival around him,— 
thecrowdof noblest knights assembled 
at Pentecost from all lands to earn 
los in the court of Britain—to learn 
the discipline of chivalry, which 
seemed the perfection of human law. 
Guinevere’s beauty threw glorious 
light on the best champions of the 
world as they jousted in the daisied 
meadow, by “many towered Camelot.” 
She added her meed of praise to the 
universal acknowledgment of Gala- 
had’s strength and beauty ; but the 





pure knight was proof against the 
world’s attractions as against the 
world’s pride. 

That very night, in the banquet- 
hall, was revealed to Arthur's court 
the mystery which Galahad came to 
solve. As the knights sat at supper 
there was heard “ crying of thunder 
and in the midst of the blast entere 
a sunbeame more clear by seaven 
times than ever they saw day, and all 
they were alighted of the Holy 
Ghost. Then began every knight to 
behold other, and either saw other by 
their seeming fairer than ever they saw 
afore, and so they looked every man 
on other as they had been dombe.” 
Then entered into the hall the hol 
vessel of the Sangréel covered wit 
white samite, and though no man 
might behold it, nor him who bore it, 
every knight was satisfied with bread 
and meat such as he had never before 
known. 

“Certainly,” said King Arthur, 
“we ought greatly to thank our Lord 
Jesu Christ for that hee hath showed 
us this day at the reverence of this 
high feast of Pentecost.” 

ut Arthur knew not yet what 
should follow. His nephew, Gaw- 
ey peen power of speech returned 
to him, presumptuously proclaimed 
a yow, that he would for a year and 
a day seek to pierce the hidden mys- 
tery which had d among them, 
yet without being revealed. The 
most part of the knights present, 
when they heard him, avowed the 
same resolve, and thus the Quest or 
search of the Sangréel was begun. 

In vain Arthur grieved, and Guine- 
vere wept and entreated ; the leaven 
had stirred inthe hearts ofthe knights, 
and whether for death or life the 
feverish thirst for salvation was on 
them. The sense of infinite but un- 
known good had roused them from 
their tourney games and May-day 
einoremnenin ond a gleam from the 
inner world shone in on them, which 
they sought with wild, ignorant cour- 
age, to pursue toits source. Can this 
legend of the True Blood mean other 
than the gospel of justification by 
faith in its efficacy. The Quest that 
fills so many pages of Arthur’s his- 
tory surely signifies the thirst that 
seizes on the souls of those who, even 
as mere hearers, have experienced the 
benefits of Christian revelation. 
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Parables lie hid in every page of 
this romance ; in more than one pas- 
sage we are reminded of the most 
rfect of all allegories—the Pilgrim’s 
rogress —and this part of our subject 
we recommend especially to those 
who dislike the occasional coarseness 
of the first volumes, and are fatigued 
by their monotony. We can but 
hurry through its incidents, merely 
glancing at the fate of Gawaine and 
his fellow-intruders into the mysteries 
of faith. They are warned in vain 
that penitence and purity must train 
their sight ere the Rangréel could be 
seen by them. They fare forth in hot 
haste, but disgust visits them when 
they find themselves in “the meadow 
of herbs unsavoury,” the bitter but 
wholesome food to the soul, of self: 
denial, prayer, and fasting. Theit 
zeal is quenched by difficulty of va- 
rious kinds, and one by one they 
shamefully return to their old lives 
at Arthur's court, to revel and si 
which can be no longer excuse 
by ignorance ; for since the true faith 
of justification by the Sangréel had 
been revealed, the whole world was 
changed, and its former good had 
darkened in the new supernatural 
light of revelation. 
Four of the seeking knights alone 
engage our sympathies, and but three 


‘ finally attain the spiritual city of Sar- 


ras, the new Jerusalem of this mys+ 
tic tale—the good knights Galahad 
and Percivale, and Sir Bors de Ganis. 
In this group of Christian heroe 
the ante-type, we may remark, o 
Christian, Faithful, and Hopeful,Gala- 
had standssupreme. Wecan, gather+ 
ing together his traits from the ro- 
mance, picture him to ourselves as 
not unlike a pre-Raffaelite painting 
of St. Michael—a conqueror, yet 
passionless in the hour of victory, 
ale the dragon Evil, yet unsullied 
y its dark breath. There is no sha- 
dow on him of coming death. He 
wears his immortality with the calm 
of perfect faith. There is no dint of 
conflict on his white shield ; and if he 
has fought with Satan, no @eil mars 
his radiant and unstirred robes. His 
portrait is a symbol to us, not of 
what is or has been, but of the ideal 
which is ever unrealized on earth. We 
imagine for such a figurea background 
of celestial blue, studded with golden 
stars. The landscape in which he 
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stands is not.a scene of this rent and 
d pecan hor can our world produce 
the lilies and roses that enshrine the 
picture, yet our hearts beat with the 
sense of their hidden meaning, while 
the long line of light beyond the blue 
distant hills shines on us as a gleam 
from the “ spiritual place.” 

By Galahad’s side Sir Percevale 
stands in the same glow of faith and 
love, yet on a lower level. There is 
more of the human and less of the 
angelic in his attitude. His eyes are 
full of visionary light, and his com- 
pressed lips tell of conflict with the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. He 
has been in Patmos, and has seen the 
mysteries of God in the “ wilde 
mountaine.” He attains the commu- 
nion of the Sangréel, yet so as by 
penance, before he can enter into the 
ship of faith ‘from the Orient.” The 
Christian Church is here evidently 
symbolized, which bearing him safely 
thtvugh the waves and whirlpools of 
this troublesome life, reaches finally 
the holy place of Sarras, where his 
sister, who has followed the shorter 
road of martyrdom, awaits to cele- 
brate with him the communion of 
saints. One more champion is asso- 
ciated in the victory which over- 
cometh the world, and though Sir 
Bors de Ganis licks the strength of 
Galahad, and the constancy of Perce- 
vale, we welcome him in this medieval 
group of Christians as an encourage- 
ment to those who have sinned yet 
are forgiven. We can imagine how 
his story stirred the zeal of those who 
sought in the military orders at once 
the office of soldier and missionary. 
He was, though denied the rapturous 
death of Sarras, counted worthy to 
return to Arthur’s court or the sacred 
errand of the Gospel, and to tell how 
Galahad had achieved the Quest of 
Salvation—how, while fulfilling the 
highest tasks of earthly existence, 
the perfect knight had scattered the 
illusions of its possible perfection, 
unless through the Sangréel, the Di- 
vine influence on heart, and thought, 
and strength were obtained. 

We said that four were earnest in 
their Quest, yet one, and he the most 
famous of all earthly knights, failed 
in the high enterprise. There is an 
impressive lesson in the fact that 
Lancelot, noblest of the world’s cham- 
pions, sans peur et sans reproche, the 
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representative of Adam’s race, ear- 
nest as he is in religion, and r for 
justification, never attains the Divine 
communion which only can give spi- 
ritual life. We follow him in shrift 
and penance—in the ship of faith,— 
even in the moment of religious ex- 
altation, when the benefits of the 
True Blood are visibly set before him. 
We share his dejection when they 
elude his grasp, and marvel at the 
sentence which gives him over to 
farther sin and life-long remorse ; 
yet it is so, and from the time of his 
failure in the Quest du Sangréel, there 
is for him no more peace in the world ; 
he returns to the dark place of his 
former sin, where “la bufera infernal 
che mai non resta, mena gli spirti con 
la sua rapina.” 

The end glares on us with such Vi- 
sible fire from the moment of Lance- 
lot’s return to the court of Arthur and 
Guinevere, that we have scarce a 
thought for the tale of Eleyne la 
Blanche, yet it makes a belt of pale 
pure light across the way, that might 
well have kept Sir Lancelot within 
its radiance, as he hurried to the To- 
phet of ruin beyond. 

Poet and painter have made us fa- 
miliar with the fair maiden of Asto- 
lat’s story. How, from her solitary 
room in her father’s castle, she saw 
the peerless champion, and loved him, 
How she waited, in vain, for a kind 
word from the scornful knight, until 
she grew “half sick of shadows.” 
She must needs follow him, though 
death should be her herald ; and bid- 
ding prepare a funeral barge, she 
dressed herself in festival garment, 
and floated, dead, to Camelot, “ 
morta per bene amare,” as we read in 
the old Italian version of her story. 
Her world-scorning constancy is far 
removed from modern customs, no 
doubt ; yet we admit the devotion of 
this “good, and gentle, and righte 
well-taughte maiden,” as truthful to 
all time ; and her letter, which we 
will give our readers, is but another 
witness to the “gentil ratto” that has 
cost the world so many of its fairest 
and best. 

Even Guinevere must have felt the 
remorse Of conquest, when she and 
the king, with their knights, went 
down to the river edge at Camelot, 
and read the plaint of the fair maid 
whose advocate was Death. 





This was the intent of the letter: 
—“Most noble knight, my lord Sir 
Lancelot du Lake, now hath Death 
made us two at debate for your love. 
I was your lover that men called the 
faire maiden of Astolat, therefore unto 
all ladies I make my moane; yet for 
my soul that ye pray, and bury me at 
the least, and offer ye my masse peny. 
This is my last request ; and a clean 
maide I died, I take God to my wit- 
nesse. Pray for my soul, as thou art 
a knight pearless.” Our readers, if 
they have read Mr. Tennyson’s idyll 
of “Elaine,” will note the art with 
which he has retained the simple 
beauty of Malory’s style in his re-cast 
of this lament. 

But Heaven was now shut to Lance- 
lot, and much must happen ere he 
can pray again. Through tourney and 
joust the shadow darkens on Ar- 
thur’s court. Day by day Guinevere’s 
moody love andangry jealousies bound 
the falling knight in closer bands, un- 
til even his worldly honour was sullied 
in her cause, for it befel that, as she 
“rode on maying, in great joy and 
delight, her knights clothed in green 
in the freshest manner,” that a trea- 
cherous enemy carried her away pri- 
soner, and Lancelot must drag his 
fair fame through the mire to release 
her, and even wage his life in her 
false quarrel. 

At last the great anger that shall 
winnow all that is grain in Lancelot’s 
character from the chaff, breaks over 
the court. The Queen’s treachery to 
her husband, and Lancelot’s part in 
it, is made manifest. Taking stern 
vengeance on the spies who have dis- 
covered the knight’s ill-doing, Arthur 
retires from the Castle of Caerleil, 
where Guinevere then was. She is 
doomed to be burned, but few knights 
will attend to witness her execution, 
and men’s minds already fall off from 
Arthur. Many side with Lancelot, and 
join him in the rescue of the Queen ;— 
and she must have been a sight to 
move pity—her proud and perfect 
beauty, shorn of its rays, and sinking 
in such lurid clouds ;—but, like a sud- 
den storm-rift, her lover tore apart 
the imminent shade of death, and car- 
ried her off to his castle of Joyous 
Gard. Not without dishonour, even 
in victory, the blood of his unarmed 
friends, Gareth and Gaheris, struck 
down defenceless in the fray, reddens 
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Lancelot’s hands, and their brother 
Gawaine turns on his old friend to 
whom, up to this cruel fate, he had 
been loyal. 

In vain Lancelot restores Guine- 
vere to Arthur, and prays for pardon : 
he is hunted as a wild beast to his 
fortresses in France. In vain he of- 
fers what reparation he can to his 
outraged master, and proves all the 
courtesy and patience of his strong 
heart, forbearing the king and hum- 
bling himself to Gawain. The bit- 
terness of death in life is before him, 
and he must drink to the dregs the 
chalice of suffering. 

War sways to and fro between the 
king and Lancelot. The scene is 
shifted from England to France ; and 
marches and sieges, defiances and 
knightly deeds, follow each other as 
we nay imagine the Plantagenet wars 
to have ebbed and flowed in the 
plains of Anjou and Guienne. But 
while he pursues his enemy, Arthur 
himself is in the toils. His sin at 
last finds him out ; and Modred, his 
illegitimate son and nephew, to whom, 
in his absence, he had committed the 
regency of England, levies war against 
him. He even insolently proposes 
marriage to Guinevere, and lays siege 
to the Tower of London, to which az 
has fled for safety. 

In this Seelaiiie Gawain, Ar- 
thur’s chief counsellor and support. 
is wounded mortally by Lancelot, and 
but lives to reach English ground, as 
the king hastily returns to put in 
order his “new-fangled realm.” With 
sinking heart and shattered army he 
gains but partial success in his first 
battle with his traitorous son. He 
retreats from Kent, and makes a final 
stand in Cornwall, at Camlan, which 
men say is the modern Camelford. 
There is a pause between the oppos- 
ing hosts: but here, not far from 
Tintagel, the son of Uther and Igrayne 
must meet his doom. 

The king is warned in a dream by 
Gawain to gain time by any pretext, 
until succour can be had of Lancelot, 
who is even now ready to return to 
his lord’s defence. A truce is made, 
and fourteen knights meet between the 
arrayed armies to settle its terms,when 


An adder crept forth of a bush, 

Stung one o’ the king's knights on the knee; 
Alack ! it was a woeful chance 

As ever was in Christentie. 
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When the knight found him wounded sore, 
And saw the wild worm hanging there, 
His sword he from his seabbard drew— 
A piteous case, as ye shall hear : 


For when the two hosts saw the sword, 
They joinéd battayle instantly, 

Till of so many noble knights 
On one side there were left but three. 


Of Modred’s host, who had shouted 
so “grimly” in the morning, he only 
remained. “Then was King Arthur 
ware where Sir Modred leaned on his 
sword, among a great heape of dead 
men; and King Arthur gate hisspeare 
in both his hands, and ran towards Sir 
Modred, crying, ‘Traitor! now is thy 
death-daycome.’ And when Sir Mo- 
dred felt that he had his death-wound, 
he thrust. himself with all the might 
he had up to the end of King Ar- 
thur’s speare, and righte so he struck 
his father, Arthur, with his sword on 
the side of the head, that it pierced 
the helmet and the brainpan a 

A dolorous blow in truth—a terrible 
back stroke of Divine lightning, lay- 
ing low the splendid edifice of mortal 
glory. What availed Merlin’s craft 
or the charmed Excalibur, the heroism 
of knightly valour, or the wise ordi- 
nances of human government? Sin 
had gnawed at the root of Arthur's 
glory, and in a day it was laid low. 

We come now upon the scene which 


Mr. Tennyson has chosen for his epic 
fragment of the “ Mort D’Arthur.” 
That ourreadersmay compare his noble 
verse with the antique prose, we give 


the whole passage. It lacks some 
touches peculiar to Mr. Tennyson’s 
idyllic fancy, for he has painted the 
back ground with mystic light and 
shade, that might have been studiedin 
Dante’s selva oscura. Arthur's figure 
looms colossally from the mirror of 
Mr. Tennyson’s imagination, but as a 
dim and superhuman form that loses 
its true outline in the dazzling Arctic 
landscape.. Perhaps he is the more 
fitted to speak the ambiguous pro- 
phecy with which the modern poem 
ends. Our readers are familiar with 
its beauties ; we bespeak their approval 
of the simple power in Malory’s tale. 
When the knights, Sir Bedevere 
and Sir Lucan, found their Lord Ar- 
thur stricken unto death, and swoon- 
ing oftentimes, they carried him with 
sore travail (for Lucan also was 
wounded mortally), “to a little chap- 
pel not far from the sea side. Then 
they heard pillagers cry in the field of 
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battle. ‘Therefore, by my advice,’ said 
Sir Lucan, ‘it is best that we bring 
you unto some towne.’ ‘I would it 
were so,’ said the king ; ‘ but I may 
not stand, my head aketh so.’ Then 
the knight raised him once more, but 
Sir Lucan died in the effort. ‘ Alas,’ 
said King Arthur, ‘this is unto mee a 
full heavy sight, for to see this noble 
duke so to die for my sake, for hee 
would have holpen me, that had more 
neede of help than I have. Alas! he 
would not complaine him, his heart 
was so set for to helpe me. Now Jesu 
have mercy upon his soule!’ Then 
Sir Bedevere wept for the death of 
his brother. ‘Leave this weeping 
and mourning, said King Arthur, 
‘for all this wil not avail mee; for 
wit thou well, and I might live my- 
self, the death of Sir Tucan would 
greeve me evermore. But my time 
hieth fast,’ said King Arthur unto Sir 
Bedevere ; ‘ therefore take thou Exca- 
libur my good sword, and goe with it 
unto yonder water side, and when 
thou commest there, I charge thee 
throw my sword into that water, and 
come againe and tell me what thou 
shalt see there. ‘My lord,’ said Sir 
Bedevere, ‘your commande shall be 
done, and lightly bring you word 
againe.’ 

“ AndsoSir Bedevere departed ; and 
by the way he beheld that noble sword 
where the pummell and the haft were 
all of precious stones, and then hee 
said to himselfe, ‘If I throw this rich 
sword into the water, thereof shall 
never come good, but harmeand losse.” 
And then Sir Bedevere hid Excalibur 
under a tree, and as soone as he might 
he came againe unto King Arthur, and 
said hee had beene at the water and 
had throwen the stone into the wa- 
ter. ‘What sawest thou there?’ said 
the king. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I saw no- 
thing but waves and wind.’ ‘That 
is untruely said of thee,’ said King 
Arthur; ‘therefore goe thou lightly 
and doe my commande, as thou art to 
me lefe and deere; spare not, but 
throw it in.’ Then Sir Bedevere re- 
turned againe, and tooke the sword in 
his hand; and then him thought it 
sinne and shame to throw away that 
noble sword. And so eft he hid the 
sword, and returned againe, and told 
to the king that he had beene at 
the water and done his command 
‘What saw yee there?’ said the king. 
‘Sir,’ said hee, ‘I saw nothing but 
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the water wap and the waves waune.’ 
* Ah, traitor, untrue!’ said King Ar- 
thur; ‘now hast thou betraied me two 
times who would have wend that thou 
that hast beene tomeso selfe and deere, 
and thou art named a noble knight, 
and wouldest betray mee for the rich 
sword? But now goe againe lightly, 
for thy long tarrying putteth mee in 
eat jeopardie of my life, for I have 
Eien cold; and but if thou doe as I 
command thee, and if ever I may see 
thee, I shall slay thee with my owne 
hands, for thou wouldst for my rich 
sword see me dead.’ Then Sir Be- 
devere departed, and went to the 
sword, and lightly tooke it up, and 
went to the water’s side ; and there he 
bound the girdell about the hilts, and 
then hee threw the sword into the wa- 
ter as farre as he might; and there 
came an arme anda hand above the 
water, and met it and caught it, and 
so shooke it thrise and brandished. 

* And then the hand vanished away 
with the sword in the water. So Sir 
Bedevere came againe to the king and 
told him what he had seene. ‘ Alas,’ 
said the king, ‘helpe me from hence, 
for I dread me I ote tarried over 


jong. 

“Then Sir Bedevere took King Ar- 
thur up on his backe, and so went 
with him to the water’s side. And 
when they were at the water’s side, 
even fast by the banke hoved a little 
barge with many faire ladies in it, and 
among them all was a queene, and 
all they had blacke hoods, and they 
wept andshriked when they saw King 
Arthur. 

**Now, put mee into the barge,’ 
said the king ; and so hee did softly ; 
and there received him three queenes 
with great mourning, and so these 
three queenes set them downe, and in 
one of their laps King Arthur laid his 
head. And e that queene said 
‘Ah, deer brother, why have ye tarie 
so long from me? Alas, this wound 
on your head hath taken over much 
cold.’ And so then they rowed from 
the land and Sir Bedevere beheld al 
these ladies goe from him ; then Sir 
Bedevere cried, ‘Ah, my lord Arthur, 
what shall become of mee now ye goe 
from mee, and leaye mee here alone 
among, mine enemies?’ ‘Comfort 
thyselfe,’ said King Arthur, ‘and doe 
as well as thou maiest, for in mee is 

o rust fox to trust in for I 1 into 
Avilli 


e vale o on for to heale me 
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of my greevous wound ; and if thou 
never heare more of mee, pray for my 
soule. But evermore the queenes 
and the ladies wept and shriked that 
it was pittie for to heare them. And 
as soone as Sir Bedevere had lost the 
a of the barge, hee wept and wail- 
ed, and so tooke the forrest ; and so 
hee went all the night and in the 
morning he was ware between two 
hills of a chappell and an hermitage.” 

The sie of Arthur’s re-appear; 
ance as harbinger of a future golden 
age is but hinted in the chapter which 
follows that which we haye quoted ; 
but the vague hope of a To come cen- 
tred on him among the Brétons—the 
yearning for some millenium which is 
found in Pagan as in Christian hearts. 
In the Armorican colony of the Cymri, 
the people, up to a late date, used to 
ery aloud at certain of their feas 
“Non le Roi Arthur n’est pas mort.’ 
“Unknown is the grave of Arthur” 
say the Welch bards of this Celtie 
Prometheus, for the thoughts of the 
sons of Adam turn to the hope of a 
resurrection from death, through the 
discords of all ages. The writers of 
the Crusade era dwell less on this bar- 
baric form of truth, the dim faith in 
some “good time coming,” however, 
than on the Christian perfections of 
repentance and purity, They leave 
the question of Arthur's reappearance 
on earth, to set before us the sorrow 
and penance of Lancelot and the hro- 
ken-hearted Guenevere. 

The proud, passionful Queen, struck 
to the ground by remorse, bows her 
head low in Amesbury Convent, while 
Lancelot, too late to succour his lord, 
arrives in England and finds consum- 
mated the ruin he had entailed on 
those he loved best. Leaving his fol- 
lowing of kings and knights he rides 
in search of her who had heen the false 
light of his life. We will follow the 
language of the old tale to describe 
their last meeting: “and at the last he 
cameto a nunry, and then was Queene 
Guenevere ware of Sir Lancelot as he 
walked in the cloyster : and when she 
saw him there she sowned three times, 
and when Sir Lancelot was brought 
unto her, then she said, ‘Throng. 


this knight and me all these warres 
were wroughte, and the death of the 
most noble knights of the world ; for 
through our love that wee have loyed 
together is my most noble lord slaine. 
Therefore, Sir Lancelot, I require 
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thee, and beseech thee heartely for all 
the love that ever was betweene us 
two, that thou never looke me more 
in the visage. For as well as I have 
loved thee, Sir Lancelot, now mine 
heart will not once serve me to see 
thee, for through mee and thee is the 
floure of kings and knights destroyed. 
Therefore, Sir Lancelot, goe thou unto 
thy realme, and there take thee a 
wife, and live with her in joy and 
blisse. And I beseech you heartely 
apn for mee unto our Lord God that 

“—T amend my misse living.’ 

** And so they departed. But there 
was never so hard a hearted man but 
hee would have wept to see the sorrow 
that they made; for there was a la- 
mentation as though they had been 
stungen with speares, and many times 
they sowned, and the ladies beare the 
queene to her chamber, and Sir Lance- 
lot awoke, and went and tooke his 
horse, ‘and rode all that day and all 
that night in a forrest, weeping. And 
at the last hee was ware of an her- 
mitage and a chappell that stood be- 
tweene two cliffes, and then he heard 
alittle bell ring to masse, and thither 
he rode, and alighted, and tied his 
horse to the gate, and heard masse, 
and he that sung the masse was the 
Bishop of Canterbury. Both the 
Bishop and Sir Bedevere knew Sir 
Lancelot, and they spake together 
after masse; but when Sir Bedevere 
had told him his tale all whole, Sir 
Laneelot’s heart almost brast for sor- 
row ; and Sir Lancelot threw abroad 
his armour, and said, ‘Alas, who may 
trust this world? 

And then hee kneeled downe on 
his knees, and prayed the bishoppe 
fer to shrive him and assoile him; and 
then he besought the bishop that 
he might bee his brother. Then the 
bishop said, ‘I will gladly; and then 
hee put an habite upon Sir Lancelot 
and there hee served God day and 
night with prayers and ene. ll 

here is now no more place for 
him in the world. Well for him and 
Guinevere if they can gain one in 
heaven, re-baptised in bitter tears 
and chanting misereres heartfelt as 
David's. 

For six years Lancelot and seven of 
his knights remained in great penance 
as postulants, “ and then he tooke the 
habite of priesthood, and twelve 
moneths he sung the masse. And 
thus upon a night a vision came to 
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him and charged him, in remission of 
all his sinnes, to hast him towards 
Amesbury, ‘and by that time thou 
come there thou shalt find Queene 
Guinevere dead.’” 

He started or it was day, taking his 
fellows with him; but “they were weak 
and weary togoe,” andere they reached 
her bedside Guinevere was dead. 
For two days before her prayer had 
been, that she might never again see 
Lancelot, and it was granted to her 
weakness to be spared further trial of 
her repentance. ‘“ Then Sir Lancelot 
saw her visage and hee wept not 
greatly, but sighed ; and so hee did 
all the observance of the service him- 
self, both the dirige at night and the 
masse on the morrow.” 

To the dregs he drank the cup of 
suffering. He ledthe funeral to Glas- 
tonbury, where she was buried by 
Arthur; “and when she was put into 
the earth Sir Lancelot swooned and 
lay long upon the ground, while the 
hermit came and awaked him, and 
said, ‘ Yee are to blame, for yee dis- 
please God with such manner of sor- 
row making. ‘Truly, said Sir 
Lancelot, ‘I trust I do not displease 
God, for hee well knoweth mine en- 
tent, for my sorrow was not, nor is, for 
any rejoicing of sinne; but my sorrow 
may never have an end.” 

The whole tale of treachery and in- 
gratitude, of sin and its results at last 
was bare tohim. Six weeks he lay 
“ grovelling” and praying continually 
upon the tomb of Arthur and Guine- 
vere; but at last eame to the w 
penitent rest. He died in the night 
alone, and when the hermit bishop, 
who has been shown in avision Lance- 
lot’s reception into heaven, goes with 
his fellows to the dead man’s cell he 
finds him lying “as he had smiled.” 
His sorrow was over. His “soul is 
with the saints we trust,” for we can- 
not look on Lancelot as a mere em- 
bodiment of chivalric ideas. If dur- 
ing the first volumes he was but part 
of Arthur’s pageant, in his grief and 
death a human interest gathers round 
him, and this hero of the old gestours 
seems to us warm with the same life 
that we live. Are there not Lance- 
lots in society as well as Lancelots in 
India or the Crimea? So strong, yet 
so weak, offering noblest qualities at 
an evil shrine, and consummating 
self-sacrifice which is but self-immo- 
lation. 
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Some of our readers will know, too, 
that the end of Lancelot’s life is not 
without @aily example. His bitter 
sorrow and surrender to the keenest 
suffering are yet the price paid by 
noble natures who have sinned, and 
such will comprehend the skill of the 
trouvére who left Lancelot’s last years 
in the shadow of lifelong grief, and 
who troubled not the penitent with 
the garish light of worldly good. 
“Blessed are they that mourn.” 

And here we must observe, that 
modern writers of fiction of the phy- 
sical force school do not deal thus 
with their Lancelots. “ Muscular 
Christianity” was probably notso well 
understood 600 years ago; and not- 
withstanding the state of manners in 
the Plantagenet era, the qualities of 
an amiable prizefighter, or the chi- 
valry of social buccaneers, ¢o not sa- 
tisfy the story-tellers of that age. 
Not through weakness of heart or 
sinew Sir Lancelot fails—but in pu- 
rity, in humility, and obedience ; and 
we have seen the end. Which of our 
novelists would leave their hero a 
feeble and stricken beggar in Heaven’s 

rch, without at least surrounding 

im by the halo of religious joy. No 
excitement of publicity cures Lance- 
lot’s aching wounds; no theatrical 
deathbed scene makes us almost re- 
joice in the crime which requires such 
a display of converting grace. In 
sombre shade he creeps to his grave, 
hidden from the wonder of men—un- 
worthy so much as to lift up his eyes 
unto heaven. No light is granted to 
him till death draws aside the veil of 
flesh : death, the evening star that 
rose on his night, when all other lights 
of mortal life were quenched ! 

This conception of Lancelot’s ca- 
reer, and its end, throws a comforting 
gleam on an age 80 licentious as the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; the 

of Galahad and Perceval are 
ideals which witness to a pure imagi- 
nation rather than to an aspiring 
morality. It impresses on us the 
never-ceasing influence of Christianity 
which thus preached to the hearts of 
men in a time when Church and peo- 
ple seemed alike failing in virtue, 
and when the path of life was well- 
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nigh lost in the wilderness. But the 
leaven of revealed ethics worked in 
the tales of romance as in the graver 
literature that spread throughout 
Christendom. The fables of the ges- 
tours, with all their licence, and 
through all their verbiage, on the 
whole point us forward to the distant 
light that yet attracts the Christian 
poet or historian. In the failure of 
chivalry to attain all it aimed at and 
still aims at, we must not forget the 
lawlessness and brutality of the so- 
ciety it first was instituted to civilize 
—the lawlessness and brutality of the 
human heart, which still render it 
sometimes powerless in the best ex- 
amples of civilization. If many blots 
were on the knight errantry of the 
middle ages, we must remember that 
the very splendour of its enterprise 
increased their apparent darkness, and 
reading these tales which Malory has 
edited we can but feel surprised at the 
purity of their aim, and the place 
given in them to religion, when we 
consider the conditions of their origin. 
They greet a world fresh from 
change and newly-born now as in the 
youth of Europe, vibrating with bat- 
tle, ready for crusades, and credulous 
of heroes. They are popular now as 
then—sung by poets, and woven into 
modern fictions, because they teach 
us the eternal lessons of this world’s 
incapacity to fulfil our higher aspira- 
tions—of our failure in our best- 
lanned schemes, if they are not hal- 
owed by faith in the power and neces- 
sity of sanctification through the blood 
of the Atoner. They satisfy the hero- 
worship which now, as then, ennobles 
manhood, by showing us the warfare 
between the swlsibent and the fleshly 
life, and they give us examples of 
the Christian paradox, that the no- 
blest victory is gained by humility— 
the highest happiness by self-denial. 
Now, as then, when the race of life 
seems crowded with competitors, and 
the world is ready to crown the vic- 
tor, of whatever rank, the truth is 
preached to us in these old myths 
that by obedience men are made more 
than kings, and that faith is the sub- 
stance—the very present possession 
—of things hoped for. 





